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[Till- fnllovk w Jt plinirti in ilu l*tr»niiiii wlm li » i» |itn\ iilr.1 ii. < Ii irK'\"'*nt ilur ni« ilir i onlrtnu ( 

in jnly I •> ' ' Mi>»t ot ilm initn iiP*\ a\ in^ iii.lui in ilii niiKUul fonlnrnLC inn«'Uii( I'lnrtu «ljuiit>u{rtl in , 

jiilv * ^ Ii 1^ rciMiiiir.l he/r to p.it\ ulr tlw lui k*Kn»iin»i (oi ihr r«>nj»'irns t-^jtul ii. hope h>r \Uc futuir ) 

VVI'.LCOMI'.I 

VVeict)iuc to the first iiiUioruil conference on t!ie iiisrory of tlie C'liinese in 
Aniericn. It wns our ^re;u piensure l(^ i)e invitet^ i)y lite nniionn! American 
Revolution Biccntenni;il Ailniinistnition in igyy to iieip oi)serve tiie jootli 
birtlulny of our countrv. It crystniii/.cj our desire to help spread interest 
• about tiiC Chinese in Anieric't to tiic entire coniine|U. It gnve us tiie needed 
impetus to.stnrt planning this conference ,\nd the Society proceeded to im- 
plement- a pinn into reniitv w iiicii today re;)ciies frniti(ui. \Vc are looking 
forward to joining iiands witii you to nuke tiiis a most successful affair. We 
|iapc tiic conference can i)e tiie catalyst to i)ring a!)out 4^reater cooperation 
and Coordination in this field of iiistorv w iiicii !ias lain dormant for so long. 

Doubling our pleasure is the occasion of the l\vin San I rancisco Bicenten- 
niak which coincides with the ARBA year:. 1976. Chinese emigration to these 
shores focused on the ''Gold Mountain" in the 19th century, and gold pro- 
vided the reason for the exodus of our early pioneers from China. Their 
destination was*" San Francisco. 'Tbdav we participate in ^observing the San 
Francisco Bicentennial as well. 

It is therefore a double pleasure for the Society to accept the recognition 
and the endorsement (jf both the cit\* ami national administraticjns. 

tuE Reason For I'nis Conference 

During^ the past two decades, there has been a significant growth in the 
awareness of the role in, and contribution to, the American wa\* of life by the 
Chinese in America. It is ircmic that such conclusions should be reached only 
within the past several decades. Researchers and historians began to discover 
not long ago that the history of the Chinese in America is buried under a 
"shield'*-()f anti-Chinese hostilitv which persisted even through World VV^ar II. 
This ''shield" can be illustrated by the dearth of literature available on the 
Cliinese. A search of the literature of the history of California and the Ameri- 
can West from the iK(X)*s until >the present rime will reveal that the word 
''Chinese*' is rarelv to be found in such indices. AdditionalU', Chinese lan- 
guagjc documents relating to such history liavc been largely overlooked. It is 
rare indeed to rind an American historian of Caucasian ancestry conversant 
in the Chinese Jangnage or -able to research Chinese-printed sources. 

Chinese-Americans intrigued by their ()wn history in the United States 
were, untihrecently, few in number. 1 his is attributed to the fact \liat Chinese 
(like their Caucasian counterparts in the U.S. public schools)^ are beintj 
taught that the Chinese* only built railroads, panned for gold,, or operated 
restaurants and laundries. Few had reason to suspect a more significant 
historical past. • > 

r 
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I ln' iK iii.mJ Miu ( \ I. 111.- m/»o'\' tor c ilinu' hisioi \' courses iii t <»lic^K's 
uiiivdsiiu's h;is uinutl ilu* .iiiciuidn of" m;uiy new icsc.nriicrs to the siii)jcci 
of tlu- ( liiiK'sr 111 AincruM. I lic ( :Iuik'sc\ I listoric.il Society sjM)iisi)rc(l n d;iy- 
!<>n.; sLMiiii.ir toi filiuMfors on this siihjcc'l in ApiiL n/n) .it whicli over two 
luiiuli\'il jiul liliy pcisoiis .uiciukil. A History of the (;/.v//t'.vr /// ilAli^orma^ 
J (;o p.ii^c svii.il)iis, j)repirtnl tor the sLMiiin.ir, \\\\s iroiic iliroui^^h live jiriiuings 
lo d.iie, ;inil tn rcin»sjH'('i seems ii \ er\- iiie.urei- \<mA for ;i topic w hich \\\\s e\- 
p.iiulecl ii do/e]|i iiiiies oyei . locl;i\' the need tor this !iisior\' is stroiiircr tii;in 
e\cr .IS rese.iic'h eoiiliiuus lo open tiew vistas in tins ficKl. 

A' few short \ ears Ji|o. tlie (Chinese in Aiiierie.i wore increiy t;i\'eii s<"iiiic 
C'leclit foi' the "i.il)oi" \\\ tlie l»niKhn<4 of the first tianscontnieru.il r.ii!i-oiul in 
the iSrio's. I listoriaus now re.ih/e that tiies' contri!)Utccl skills in nioie varied 
operations. 

In tile production of shoes, lainjis. furiutnie, carriages, and many utiiei 
articles of co*! union iiiamifactiiie, tiie (Jiincsc learned tiiese skills with rnre 
speed and contfihnted imich in the niid-M;th century to the development ot 
these light industries in many states ranging from MassachusWts to California. 

It was the Chinese, too, w ho began the commercial fishing\industry on the 
West Coast of the United.Stares. For much uf the latter 19th century, Chinese 
supplied niafor cities from California to Washington with shrimps, salmon, 
and ahalone, Chinese contrihutions^to .\inericin agriculture are staggering, 
thou<,di auain little documented until i\:cvntl)'. 

In more recent s ears,. ( 'liinese in America have made impressive contri- 
hutions in tlie fields ot plu sics, engineering< chemistry, politics, biocheniistr)', 
liornionc rcst^arch. literature, art, architecture, and finance. 

OHjKcrrivEs ^ 

The (objectives of the Society in plaiuiing for the first "National Conference 
(jn the Life, Inlluence, and the Role of the Chinese in the United States . . . '- arc 
as follow: 

i: r\)r the first time, nationally, to tliscuss together the inf1i4fcce and con- 
tributions of Chinese who'ha\ e l)een in the United States between the 
years \'j']6-\i)6o. ' . ' . 

2. To encourage the stucK , research and development of papers on the 
, subject. 

' To disseminate information on studies- in process in the various* fields, 
and to act as an informal clearing htmse for informatipn available. 

4. To continue the work bevond the period of the Bicentennial Obsei^^anccs 
as long as interest in the field remains. 

5. To augment ancJ retain consultants to and beyond the conference as a 
vol\^ntary body to advise and consult in their field of expertise, 

R i:s I ' I . r s a n i'j B r. n 1 f 1 1 s ' 

Researchers from djversc fields related to-'the Chinese in America may at 



last l)c diiiu n "tojjcthfi rluouj,'^^ the liisr "Natumjl (loiiU'rcncc on t!jc Lilc, 
Iiilhiciice. iiui the Role of the Chinese in riic United States/' Scholars, iiistori- 
nns teachers, snuients, and !arj|c segnicnts of tiic (Jiiinese- American popii- 
intion u ii! rtinaiiy he able to siiare* the results of rrtcarch and the common 
knowledge retained hy elderly (Chinese. ' ' 

'I'hrongh press coverage, the pul)licity attendant with the conference has 
focused on the role of the Chinese in the United ^^tatc.s and suggesting thereby 
that the CHuncse have, indeed", played a great part in the fullUlmcnt of the 
American dream. This aspect of the life t)f the CJhinese in America has l)een*' 
denied them until recently because they, as a. group, have been so excluded 
and ignored in history and literatuce. The stereotyped igth Century Chinese 
image will l)e sharply brouglit back into focus. 

Proceedings of the conference will he pul)ll?hed in bound v^)himes. Addi- 
tionally, other papers sul)mitted, l)Ut not presented will be edited and pub- 
lished as monographs. I hc conference will help identify researchers, and 
scholars who contributed ^^o the conference' will .^crve as a pool of resource 
persons, as possible lecturers, writers or backup authoritijis for scliools, the 
printed media and television, ^ . * ' . ' ^» 

The long-range outcome of such a conference may bg even more critical 
to the Chinese in America and ttie preservation of American ideals. For the 
'first time, many non-Chinese as. well as*\-oung Chinese will be realizvnq; that 
the Chinese have, and always have had, an enormous stake in the building of 
the United State?. Young Chinese, who have all but ignored their past, will 
awake to the {5<>t(?ntial for research and specialization as historians of their 
own ethnic background. 

This Conference %vith its many contril)utions by participants will hqlp to 
bond more firnily the divergent Oriental heritage that is also a part of Amer- 
ica. Often ignored and forgotten,>this ethnic minority urgently needs exposure 
n<HV. Just in the past generation the'contril)utions of the Chinese in America 
have furnished proof positive that thdr entry 'into the whole spectrum of 
American endeavor has enhanced this country's research 'and development 
potential. • 

Background ' / . . 

The Chinese Hisrorical Society of America is a non-profit' organization 
founded '\t\ 1963 by 'Thomas W Chinn and four co-founders: C. H. Kwock, 
Chingwah Lee, H. K, Wong and Thomas W. S. Wu. D.D.S. 

The organization also operates a Small museum ii^' San Francisco's China- 
town at 17 Adler Place. Both the museum and organization operate with 
(volunteers only; there is no p^id staff. It is weih known in California and sur- 
rounding states.' Many of the libraries, both municipal anjd university, are 
njembers. Membership in the SocietA' spans the continent iind rariges'from 
many university professors^ hiswrians, writers, to senators, jui^ges, and a large 
cadre of teacher^Yrom elemenwrA' to college level. ^ 



Siiu c Ms uu r|>tinii, the ( Innrsc I Iisioru .il Soi uMs' ot Anu i K M Iti - k'ci'i\ ( tl 
lluMiiu|u.ilitic<l jppr()\ .»! ami su|)|>nri ot i lie ( iluiicsc .nul (ilnncsc t onmiuturii's 
iliroiitjliuiM tlu* sutc. Ill lis v.irmus uiulcrt.ilvings ilic Society Ims .ilso iciriviHl 
ilu* coopcr.ili^ii Aud .issisl.iiur ot Ir.uliii^ orgaili/atioiis. Some dt these ,<nc 
(lalifoiiu.i llistoncMl Siuictv. ('oiilcrcncc of (!;ihf()rni.i HiskhumI Smietus. 
aiul llic SncKMV ot ( :.iliforiii.i Pioneers. Sinte aiui national tj^^mes liave also 
en.l(»i sed the S«K iei\ aiul Ms |mu |)ose. At its lent h Aniiiveisarv in icsolii 
iLons lioiiorin^ the Socieiv came from l)oth tlie (aty o\ San I' luncisco ami the 
St ate of ( lalil orma. 

hi s[>on.soriii«4 rliis (Conference, (he Si>cietv hopes to lav (he ^loiiiuluoiK 
h>r cre.itMig t^Meater |).n t icipajion m e\plf>tMi^^ the lustory <>l tlie ( lumse in 
America. 

TngMAs W' (aiiNN, Vrcsuicnt 



r 



HOSPlTALm* CKNTI'.R ( 

<:.\A.C).A. Acr)iTC)RicM, 1044 STry:Kn)N Stkkkt, San Kkan< ist.o 
(Between Washington and Jackson Streets; 

I hrough the coiirttsv of the Chinese ArTierican Citizens Alliance (Jrnru! Lodge, the nudi- 
toriuni and facilities of their Grind l odge was made available to Conference rnenibcrs, their 
f.ittiilies :ind fnetuls.dunng the'C'onfi renee. It u .u manned by Socary ineiiiber^nd trieiuls. 
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I I II' CI lAIK.M AN 



'1 lu* first ii.ilinn.il t»)iit\'U'ii( C nii ( IniU'sc Iiimoin' ii) the rtiittil Sl.itfs Ins 
come ami jMnu*, I Ik* L'xluLu.itioii .nuHmmn n( I uinv; .1 p.u i ol ilu- Itn fntciim.il 
c,\[)i*riciuc h()UiviM\ is still us 111 this .•<><, th uiiiiucis.iiv nt our n.ition. 

When llu' first pl.uiiuiii; sessions loi tlu- lunUuiu'e wnc \kU\ 111 l.ilr 
the c'\|)Cct.itioiis lor .1 iiuMiiiiij'.liil .u'tivity wiic iMC.ii. \\ c li.ul iic.iily three 
years to [>ul)lici/e the event ?Mtioii.ili\. .iiui iM\e V\ iiteis a i liaiu e to |)repare 
their papers in depth .tiui in ' arretv. i here \w»til(f l)e tiine to tlevelo|) new 
research, aiul t)ro\uie Hew areas ol (liinese aetivitv. Then too. there wouKl 
be time to explore the hitherto vague hei»jnnui^s ol the C'hine.se in eojomal 
America. However, as \ ear lollowej year, ami luiulmi^ pros|)ects tiuimileJ. 
hopes afco tiiiirinishai, 1 he final teu months prior to the July coijfei encc was 
frnu^^hr with 1)1^ decisions. I he linal one: w hether to continue to hokl ^lie 
cvent-or not. The turning point actiiallv occurred when two major prohlems 
resolved themselves; ( 1 ) lunditii::' Our tinaiice committee turned fiom seek^ 
int^ fouiulatif)ii and federal sources to that of contfihutions t'rom friends and 
the general pu!)lic; {i) the chairmen and sj)e;ikti^ all voluntarily waived ihcir 
travel and expense voiiciiers. ami each made ins own arraiu^ements for attend - 
, iiit; the conference, 

. In tlic face of such maunammitv. the ( Committee decided to hold thevonter- 
ence. What happened is now historv. Those attendiiv^ 1 argetv approved the 
program, in spite of the ohvious mihalanct; of speakers .tmj opportOmties lor 
audience dialoj^Mic. . 

W'itli little or no puhhcitv across tlie continent ( l)ecause of- thc^iitcd 
hudt^^ct). we still received a oood representation that eNcccded ;^o,J\\it\\ 
overall attendance we'll over the 400 lulirk. 

It nin\' l)e well, at this time, to make some ()i)servati(>ns and endeavor to 
nnsu cr some of. the cpicstions that posed themselves tiurintj the conference. 

Durinu initial plannintj, the title and purpose of the conterence was con- 
sidered csrcfullv. 'This bcinir for n bicentennial year, nnti the conference a 
bicentennial activitA\ much lias since !)een made on why the conference sub- 
ject perif)d ended with n/io. One would have to have a working knowledge 
of Chinese historv in America to realize tPiat, up to the early part of the i(/)o's, 
exclusion of Chinese v\ns still pul)lic law-albeit crumbling around the edgev 
in tlie. prion decades. It was not* until Oct(jil)er ^. n/)>. that the last vestiges 
f)f these exclusion laws u ere lifteti i)y a stroke of the Fresitlent's pen. 

With the repeal of tliese Invv s, a new chapter iti Chinese-American history 
came into being. In t96(;, this writer peiinetl the introduction to the Society's 
Syllabus: ''A History of the Chinese in Californi;!," m which the following 
observation was made: * / ' 

ix 
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I'll IIU U .IM « I lUil III M I < l( IK \^ II I II lllf; I It l( S 1 . I III MM!' n IlK ll U \ IMUl t 

t he M H I il, n MiiMiiih .iiiii |h )Iit umI ltt( ol t lu- ( hiiK .r in \ mn u i \ tirw 
I h.ijiiri ipf I In I hi-.t(»i\ w lil niU<»K I .IS nr \\ » t Mm It in pi m il.r i!k uliust 
mriits firiis ..ii\ fo cim-i tlu* tn.nnstu .iin r»t r*iMmiii(iii\ \uiii.ill\ itun 

< ►M w < H 111 I U'.iiMii ,. In I (Its nui < »ut looL . \\ ill I liiii- t( ► I h( 111 imi il i lu \ .iil| n -i Im 
th( Tu \\ in\ 11 MiiiiM lit r^Hil then, mk h in '.vim/ it luii-, du ( Imu .( t.iinil\, 
ilr.l I K I .nil! tot);', ,i\ .« 'I i.it n»ii .mil oi lu'i mm i i| !M« - up will \Ci\ \\]c iiu i iimJ 
unipi I I 'I .u 1 1 \ It \ . Villi : lu I (■ \v ill lir I'UMici n .imih t !i m i \ n Ik I(»u- hn ilir 
cMsinu c- ii\ ( !hin.iti)\\ ns 

'i llsl ( Pl ll .ll I \ spt I luMi;. I 111' UllUd rill 1 1 Ml( tl I \- ( luiU ' i- I \ pi ut pinili ri h.i.s 
p.r.st'il nn 1 lu- iiikM timn w fm li Ik- wis imm. .liu! ill lli.il lu' i rpi rsriit cil 
.mil .ill iImi lu- till 111 11*1.1 in In-. J.i\ , is lui iiu>u- li wonM lu luiivl \u \imi.iIi/i- 
pi iM III iintinin ,ini I .ui\l w ii h i lir 1 1 i.ils .iiul t iil uil.ii u m-. « if liis pi iilrrrss^ ns 
ot .1 ( I'liiutA or i'\iii it| .1 li.ilt irniiiis', .ir*) " 

It U Ms I i ll 1 1 1.1 1 I lu; I.iM liMc (.11 \ lmi ( h/m . i (; * < ) ruiil, 1 \v t l| I i i lU iI "i on 
fcin|>ui.ii \ Ihshmw" .nul tli.ii cinj)h.isis slupiiM lu- j)l. u rJ (»ii ilu- fir.i i s\ 
\o.ii*. «)t iuii" [iisiui \- lu ,is iiHU h i>t ili.ir liisii<i\ .1^ \\ A iduM unJi I ilir 
c uc iimst .iiu fs, ii'icivi'. I lu.- pcruul siiuc h/mp .hiiiiivl he ,i iiiuu- ruinplric 
t-h.ipU'i ip| ( liiiusr AiiuiiiMn hisirn\ i ont.iiru-kl in <>iu- juiMic .u umi, .nul unf 
.1 [ I iiMi u MI rJ pMittiMi in.nMiplrtc ilsrit 

As iIk' t'l int ri I iuc il.ifc' ilicw tlipsii. in.iii\" .ulpisTnuiiis wiic- run c ss.u \\ i iv. 
r«> \\ nilv wiihin Mill" tiii.iiu hil nuMiis. ru .ii i:in<u- ilic j>nM;i .ini tlu- coiucni 
once- diir iiLin\' cli.iiiiiKn .;iul spciktis, to jiimviiIc sufl .nul (-iMnvlin.iu* 
.ill .iLiivnu's inu> .1 L(>lu'si\c wIupIc. n> ini i r-,pnnil wiih mn' uinsi i .ini s ,inil 
spciikcii; receive .nul cilir papers .nul- p.iss ini ni.iic-n.i! u-U\.n)i ru tin- ton 
tcrciK'c fir rlicni iiuo rlu' iinu* tr.mit". ;iiul in m."nt-r.il, r<» j)r<)\ulc .\ 

nuMninL^fui pmi^MMin n! hismric.il hciiclir rn .ill. 

Wc l*()i1k' nn\\ rn rlic p.ipcrs rhir tollnu on tht'st- j),ii^t-s. 1 he puhlitMrM)ii 
cilitors tcJr Hku c.u li p.ipcr li.ii! smiu* incrir in rh.ii ir fot"\isi-s nn .i p.iriiL*ii!.ir 
snhjccr .ind -prov iilcs li,)</^1 food lor rhoiii^hr. In ..u!tlirit)n. nc.irU- ot rhc 
pnpcrs nrc original, sccirii: [miiu for rfic firsr nine. licit* .i«^Min, some haciv- 
groiiiii! knowicili^H* ot ( !liiucsc-.\incriLan liismrx is hcncticia! m more* tiilly 
iipprcLiarc rh^ pa[K*rs. A couple t)f illu.srrarioiis mi^ht scr\c to evjilaiii this: 

Rohcrr A.^Nj^h's " The '(!hina Ciani^s'^n rhc Al.iska Packers Assoei.irion 

(Ginneries" L*overs (]iure rlioroughlv for rhc Luin.m rhe ojier.irions ot rhc 

tish cannerv ope rar ions over a periot! t'r)verinL: iu*.ir!\" a half -t*enrnr\'. It 

iriro rhe economies rhar iiiipcllcil a ^ooJ si/cil w^rk force ro m.ike rhc rrck 

ro Alaska annualK*. The work was lurd. tlie iuuirs lon^, nnd rnnrn* ()f rhese 

canner\' workeis ne.\'er came l)ack from rhis seasonal work— rhe v were buried 

rhcre -\ icrima of rhe jicriod and cirenmsranccs rfi.n ilicrarcd so lirric emplny- 

mcnr opportmiirics for rhe erhnic minorirw l-'or iiearU* n ccnrtirv. rhe iuhjccr 

of rhe .-Maska fish canneries drew hushed srories of rhe loni: hours, hrurallv 

dcmandint: rhc maximum ctTorr frotn each vinan. rlie relucrance c)f incn ro si^n 

/ ■ ' . 

I 
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n j> tui mot hr I \ i i} Aihl \ ( t . w tn I) I ,u Tkl \\ It li iin I It hM w « >i I, < iitju m niiiK u 
soilu* ot t \\c\c nun \ c li.u! I * » i • tin mwr I hir.,, »\\ ( \ n nu .ir.i i ( .\\T\\\\y\, 

{ luVM* iMinijii;-* ini-.uu i r,i i il vl' ■)! to ni llullt^i^l. il iiui t ( • .1 -j i n 1 1 ( m J i Minninmi \ 
( iiiulii.ilK . m lU Mi l\ ill ( littler, tin I iMnji itu mi i;'f mu w intM ,1 ( hriMin.is 

Si I.MU'IM. till," IuMMIcS'., Sl'lll'.ll III.IM It I'.uL K.'ix il \ I Jl .1 InH!' IIIIU to |nit 

iM^H I lui ( I < 'in otiu 1,1 1 in « )t t lu' '.tin \ \\ « Im\ I !u 1 1 It p. llu' fi 1 \( . iful r. l.ii 
js w I- I.iu>\\n tlic iitll\- st<>l\ i>t It', Klilil i \ \viiM(ti nti llu' Mlh|n t It li(l|»s 
(»IU* to ntiili 1 '.t .nui nt .tlu* li.ii il'.fiip'- muI imiuMc \ nulnit il li\ Imtli cm 

plo\'( i \\ c\\ .IN rinpli »\ I'l* ,iiu! jv** ' ' ^^ '^ tow.uJ imoia u rni itcK 

j>, M 1 1 i\ itM; tlu- jMilUM' <>! tins uli\il\ \^ Ijh li liti.iiiu' 1 tiiihni',. iliiuii;!^ 
I K-lhiiJ. il^.lpUl ot ( hllUsi' AllliM II HI |jlst<p|\ 

i Ills p.jpi'i I ipr isiiUs tlu- l.i-.t sun \ ttp lie \\litt^"n l)\ Dt. Wish Mr his 
t ui \ t .us ri HUlil Mit 111 iM tn t MM l.Mi »\\ It t >l ( luiu^r lisinrv- .11 ul \\ itii 

cr.\t\ in tills lonijtiA I .nl\ liir. Di N.isli p,r>M'ii ,i\\.i\ . 

PintissMt l.ip I Isi.iiu; Ini^ t " Mniusc j>i i Mtit.ith >ir. < ( »nt i ilmt c t<> oiii 
knuwK'ilm* ot thu iiiiiiii'iu.i' iin|><ii t.inri- nt ( .linusc AniciuMn lustuiv, ^ nni- 
W'ttii^. tin* tiisl < liiiUM' I r)llci;t.' tM.uln.itr. jMi.\^|>K' tlu i vlut .iHuu ut n\ri 

KM. C'.hirusi- vniithssriit Aiiu't u 1. ()iM<^t tluM" \ M\it hs \\ .is Sii (lu-ntuui'. 
I.i.iiu: ( liiiU:. NiMfiv ,ill ni llu* ntlui \(Hini: iiuii l.itci kit thni 111, iik in 
si 1.1 pun; tlu hist 01 \ I •! ( lim.i .11 u I ( 'IniuA \iiu 1 u ,mi ii Litmus. |i is siu h JlMtt■ 
Il.ll lh.it puts thi* st.imp nl \ .ihiiitv <>n the Inst i niiU u iu f it 1. tnu- ih.it this 
Is hut .1 hci^iiiniiiL:. .iitJ lh.it niiii h iiU'ir iciniins to hf iiiuiuiicJ 

Ilopctullv. tht\sc tirst piipcrs uill pmvulc .ui iiucntivc tm utlu'is to i.ikf 
lip tlu* ch.illcn^c aiul m tunc. piDvulc the inissini; puitimisNit the pus.iu 
puz/lc th:U IS so iiu'oniplctc. \\t* iii.i\- hLniic the 111. in\ t.u'lnts ot the p*isr 
tor our inissmi; histor \ , l>ur w c caw ni^l\' bl.inic nui scKes it \\ c f.uinot now , 
in toiia\ 's ciiin.irc. worL to^cthci to |>: i '\ c ^ui w v h.u t'. iiuiecil, t niuiihiiicil 
much in the p:isr. jiul cm do even nioie m loihiv's woiKl, Hut the I.ittei* is 
hisrorv stili in the ni.ikin^. 

When >This eonfcrcnee u.is tirsr pul>hcl\' .uuiomu cJ in iv^>'. tt luehuicil .\ 

p;Urtt:r.lph as tuilows: 

'\n t^cncrai. tt is hopeil th.ir uluievcf the (Chinese hive tii.iten.ill\' 
left their in;u*rc m this Coimtrv. i!us t*onterciuc will l>ec*ninc th.e 
e«italvst that will hriut: fonh its historv. Such oilier tirhls .is the 
selcticcs. f:t)vcrruncnr. women, in tact, .itu* other uuercst c.in he ihe 
subject for e\[iior.ition. It is .ilso cxpcetCvi th.ir lvii< iw Iciii^t.ihle pcrson.s 
on each subject will be c.illcti uptin to volunteer rheir expertise in 
the ^-ci.iy session. . , . It is hoped" rh.ir an mtornial panel ot volunteers 
w ill be selected to serve this [ifuise ot" research eoordin.ition under tfic 
general onuoini,' adniiiustrarive e.ire ot rhe (dnnese I listoncal Society 
of America. In this t'ashiou. an iufornial cleaririL: house can be cstab- 
liiihed to provide c^mriruiin^ assist. mcC to libr.uit>^d schools and ro 
help researchers, writers and hist(;rians^a.v \rcTl as the general [iiiblic 
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in tiiisXfield of history." 
In this enckaVor, we should not overlook the job of coordination. In the 
c6\irsc of the W few years, many persons have written to the Socict\^ asking 
for assistance oii^a particular subject-and we find that elsewhere, others are 
similarly engaged. It is in the hope of avoiding duplication of efToit that 
some thought should be devoted to coordinating such work. 

Some persons are not familiar with the role of the Society. We' take this 
opportunity to print the following from the Constitution <innouncing its 
* purpose: . . 

"To establish, maintain and operate a scientific, literarv and educa- 
tional organization; . . - ^ 

"To study, record, acquire and preserve all suitable' artifacts and 
' . such cultural items as manuscripts, books arid works of a^t or their 
facsimiles which have a bearing on the hi5tor\' of tho Chinese living' 
in the4?nited States of America; 

"To establis^i a headquarters to enable the display of such ipems as 
are acquired; , ^ 

"To issue pajjcrs and publicit)^ pertaining to the findings of the 
Society; and 

"To promote the contribuct^ns that the ^Chinese living in this 
country have made to thejh adopted land, the United State?" of 
America." 

The Society is dedicated to this task, and every step that advances this 
preamble is a step we heartily endorse. We invite the contribution of both 
time and material by ea<^h person interested in our hijtor\'. 

History is not the sole domain of the qualified writer or' historian. The 
' subject demands the coordination of a team: the researcher, the transcriber, 
photographer, and in many cases in Chinese-American history, the translator 
and interpreter as well as the writer in Chinese". , 

And, somewhere, sometime, future historians may hrinj^ tof^ether all of 
the little pieces of Chinese-American history to form that ultimate history 
- we strive to attain. 

To the conferees who attended this first national ^conference, bur thanks 
for working together to reach that initial milestone. Thanks, too, to all of 
the volunteers who worked so hard on the project. The publication of this 
book, therefore, is the Society's and friends' observation of our Bicentennial. 
In the period ahead, let us look for greater accomplishments when we meet 
again to compare notes. And who knows? Maybe the next time, whoever 
the sponsor rpay be, we can expect a i^reater, more perfect conference. 

■ ^. 

■ ' ' 13 — Ti/(^MA3 VV Chinn 
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The papers printed herein do n(\t necessarily reflect the opinion of the Society. 
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PROGRAM 
I iiUKsuAY, July io, 1975 

8:(X)-i2:(X) noon — Registration. 

9:cx)-9: 30 a.iTi.. — Kntry of Flag: . Troop Three, Hoy Scouts of America, S.K 

Pledge of Allegiance. 

, . h ' " 

THOMAS WfCHINN: 

Good Morning, My name is Tlionias Chinn. On behalf of the Chinese Histori- 
cal Society, may I welcome you to this, our first National Conference. There 
are just a few announcements we havx to make before the formal program 
begins. 

Our color guard this morning are members of Boy Scouts of America, 
Troop 3, an all-Chinese Scout troop. It was organized in 1914, just 4 year?" 
after the Scouting movement started in America. We 'beheve it is the first 
Chinese Boy Scout troop in the world. That\s why we are particujarly proud 
of it. I am also proud of the fact that I have been a continuous member of this 
same troop since 1921. 

To orient ourselves, this particular room is Room 250. The one just next- 
to lis is 25 r. All of the sessions will be held in these two rooms, which will be 
separated by folding doors. You may choose the session you^wish to attend, 
and just feel free to pass back and forth between sessions. 

Those teachers Who are taking the 3.3 program to further their knowfcdge 
and teaching skills who want the second unit of credit will have to write a 
brief report following the conference in order^to get both unit credits. So 
please bear this in mind and check again with the registrar in this room. 

Regarding this conference and the planning which led to our presence here: 
because there were so many imponderables, we founrd ourselves wondering 
whether wq were going to have 50 or 500 or 1,000 people attending. It posed 
a great many problems. Finally, we decided we should select a place that 
would be flexibfe enough to accommodate all who came. 

As we go into the seminar rof)ms we want to emphasize to the chairmen 
of the various sessions to bear in mind the time schedule. We must try to 
have all the sessions terminate about the sahie time. So we would appreciate 
your cooperation in trying to maintain the schedule printed in your progran). 

It is my great pleasure to announce that this conference has been endorsed 
by both the National Revolution Bicentennial Administration as well as the 
San. Francisco Twin Bicentennial. In honor of this special occasion, we have 
invited representatives of both organizations to be with us today. 

May I now present Mrs. Anna Chennault, a member of the board of the 
National Bicentennial Administration. 

I 
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MKS. ANNA Clll NNAlM . 

Dr. ( iiisniiiivnshctl t^iicsis, Lulus .\\u\ juiulcincii, .uul t ru'-iuis irum af.ir. 
I hnnu trum \\ .l^l)llu:^"|^ D C* , ilu* Wlnic 1 l^msc .uul tiom AKIiA 

I AiiRi icvu4<i v()luii(>n IJui iurtMU.il Adiiuiusir.iiuin |, I'm i \ cxntci! I)ciaiiiC 
so iiiiu'h luis Ii.t|)|uiu\i ui ilu- l.isi vc'.us.* I he ( luiusc lun c trici! to uoconi- 
plish so muc h .nui u c Uavc ti u J to i McU up Iucmusc h.ivc lost so nuicii 
tniu-. rviHiuK u.is ii i.ist mmt, Di Chitin. tluit uc met \u W.ishiu^'tou. 

;|).^:.' uhni Dr. ( luiui luKI \uc .iliom this mcctuitr ,uu! I iiunurcd iilxjut t!ic 
*'c'ontL'ri.MKc. I\-o|)lc tuinuu: lo ihu. lyyc ot'im'ctuig <>ouu'linK's virv sciiloiu 
rc;^li/c hou Muuh work .iiul i (lt»rt a\u\ tunc people rcspousiI)!c for t!iis kind 
of iwcctiiu; Imv4- to spciul to ui.iivc It work, to ni.ikc it i^.ippcii, to ni.ikc it 
p()ssil)|c. p.u tu-ui.u Iv uiu-fi vou .jrc ruiuuuu .ui org.uii/.ituui where very iittic 
furuliiiu' is :iv.ui;il)ic. I hope Nuit in the future senun.irs of this mtiirc get hettcr 
n;ui()n;ii support. Not jusi spiritu;iii\ . hut fiuiUiciiilly. 

Liist iiiu[lit wiien Mrs. Ciiimi met rue .it t!ie .urport. siie toid rnc that numy 
of riie teaciiers volunteered their rjnic to write letters, make name tags and 
just lio ail kinds of work, and m fact, someone provided transportation and 
tricil to pick up people at the :urport. So hiere were all kiiuls of little work 
and big work th.it needed to he done before we Could meet together. So, for 
this I think we should he very appreciative of Dr. Chinn and his sbfT for 
being the tlrst to liold siich a conference. I hope that niaybe in the future there 
.will l)e more gatherings of this nature, Don't let other people do our work. 
I talk to people arouiul various parts of this country, and 1 try not to address 
mvself particularly to tlie ( ihinesc because I think if the Chinese of this country 
want to be rccogni/ed for then' accomplishnients th;it we can move forward 
faster. We not onlv have to work together ^ ^'nir l>i»t we also need lots 
of su[)port from others. I am hoiiotetl -irul privileged to have this opportunity 
to bring greetings to all of \ ou and wish \ on a very successful meeting. 
.\gain. Dr. Chinn. -\ <)u and \ <)ur helpers are to be congratulated for doing 
such a fine job. Thank \ on vcr\' nuich. 

T.W Chinn: I hank \ ou verv much. .Mrs. Chennault. We deeply apf^reciate 
voiir kind words and greetings froiu our National Hicentennial headquarters 
and. as vou'sav. from the White House. We look forward trt hearing from 
vou later this afternoon. 

We aLs(< have a trulv distinguisheil historian who is well known in the San 
Fi^ancisco. Bay Area as well as throughout California. He has traveled back 
and forth until he knows not onlv historical sites, not orilv historical places 
but also individuals. He is chairman of the San Francisco Twin Bicentennial 
Historv Committee. It gives me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Albert 
Shumate. 

DR. ALBF.RTSHUMATF: . 

I brin^ vou grcetint;s from the .San Francisco Twin Bicentennial and a wish 
for an extremeK successful conference. 
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I tliink lor tliosc out ot S.iii l r.iiuisi(» I mij^'lit incntjon \\]\\ uc rail it the 
Iwin Hiccntriim.il. It'sjiot only the l)i(cntcn[ii.il of the l/nitctl St;itis \n\l it's 
' also the hicciitciiinal ot" the hqMiiinn;; ol S.\\\ I'vmw'wco aiul thus \vc call jt the 
twill hic'cntfiiinal. \\c were vtrv plt iscil to endorse this history c-onttrcn'i^c 
arul I also :iin pleased to tuentioii that I'lionias (liitiii is a ineinhcr (\i our 
I listory (!onunittcr ot tl\c Sati I r uu isto lu in Hiceiilenuial. 'lii those of vou 
who live in Saii I'rancisco tins neeil not he saiJ. l)Ut to those who mjiy ronic 
from afar \\\ like to inciitioji that I honias ( ;hinn is one of our tine historians 
in tliis area and als^) snvoiie w ho knows "hinj will at^ree with this he is truly 
one of ouj ^Mcat gentlemen. We in San T r uicisco are very pleased that the 
!icad(|uarters of the (ihihese flistoruMl Society of AnioruM is located here. 
Personally, I have always l)een proud th.\t I've heen a long time member of 
this Chinese Flistorical Society. 

I his is really the hci^inninj; ol the events of nur San I'Vancisco 'Uvin bi- 
centennial and I think that there is no other event that we would be more 
proud of than this as the lirst major event. So I congratulate .Mr. (!hiim and all 
his committee for having this conference. I hank you, 

9: ^o- lb. I 5 a.m. 

(:n.\i,Li s i- acinx; i hi- 
(:ni\i SI -AMI ri(:an iiis iorv oi- rui fu purk 

r)/>t7//;/t; Address By 
Kkvin Starr 

As a native San I' ranciscan, born ami raised in the Richmond District, I am 
([uasi-Chinese ln- assinulation, aiul prouti of it: proud to h've«now side l)y side 
with a great people w ho have done so much co build thc'City of San FVan- 
Cisco ami the State of C^ilifiirnia. 'Ibtlay. as y{)u open this r]iost important 
National Conference of the Chinese Historical Society Of America, I would , 
like to sharv with you a few otF-the-cufr remarks regarding the focus and 
assumptions that might be shaping the Chinese historiography of the future. 

I listory is a universal discipline, combining elements of both an and sci- 
ence, or, as Aristotle put it. conibining realisnu ami poetry. History assesses 
facts and (]uantificati{)ns; it als(r attempts the evaluation of mVths, symbols, 
and the subtle processes of internal life, personal and communal: the way 
individuals and communities know ttiemselves in time and in retrospect. Vou 
yourselves, meeting in this City, must fe-el in the presence of the more elusive 
aspects of historical n)emory. San Francisco's liills and streets must, for you, 
evoke an ance^itral nicmon* of liopc, pain. stru^]§k. success, and bitter dis- 
appoinmient froni Uiat time past, the iH5os and aftW. when yoli came here, 
working so hard, throwing rails across lialf a contin\iit in a lio^oic feat of 
labor equalling the construction of the Great Wall. In m)5s»ffrfTef then, of the 
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government of the City you iielped to build and which* you linked by rail tp. 
the rest of the Nation, I extend to you the official greetings of, San Francisco. 

For some time now,' 1 have felt that we need a book on Chinese immigra- 
tion analogous to Oscar Handlings The Uprooted, 2 work, that is, searching 
for tl*t inner experience of those Chinese who came here in the nineteenth 
century, dealing witii family life, personal, histories, and based in diaries, 
letters,, and dictated recollections. Professor Handlin was unafraid of going 
after the. elusive parts of the Caucasian immigrant story. At times, in fact, he 
functioned as an epic poet, as much as an acadc;mic historian, weaving to- 
gethqr strands of fact and 'elucidating metaphor in the manner of, say, Will a 
Cather'in her descriptions of Central European and Slavic immigrants on^the 
Great Plains. Francis Ford Coppola's ''Godfather II," incidentally, had to it 
much of this same feeling in its marvelous evocations of Ellis Island and 
immigrant Italian urban life. • ' - 

The assessment, furthermore, of Caucasian Jmmigrint values, styles, and 
contributions to American culture has been ah aim of academic history for 

. the past quartei- century. Underlying ^this historiography is an implicit Mam- 
fest Destiny. The focus is Caucasian and the movement is'^Vestward, Its cul- 
minating moment in our liteEature was perhaps "The SongW the Redwood 
Tree*'^by Walt Whitman, in which an archetypal Caucasian iVimigrant stands 
on the shores of California, facing the East, realizing that the circle of the 
world has been encircled. Migration, Caucasian migration,, is complete. 

Yet what about movement from the other direction? What about Asian 
inmiigration eastA<'ard toward the rising sun? What were, the internal forces 
that set that migration in motion? What thoughts of California — if any — had 
previously been in- the"^ Chinese consciousness? 

California as a fact of Chinese experience, as a.symbol in Chinese literature, , 
asJa place made Chinese by immigration: these ate some of the things I have 

'wanted to see studied by Chinese-American historians. Professor Samuel Eliot 
Alorison cf Harvard once'uTote that a Red Man will eventually write the 
'great history of the Red Ma*in America. The same is true 'of the Chinese- 
American history I am talking about: it will be written from within — by a 
Chinese-American -as part of a larger forging of ethnic consciousness, as 
part of a total act of self-identity and liberation. History, finally, is both a 
study and a discipline — and an interior act of selfknowledge on the part of a 
people,- by which thev determine their own usable past. 
■ This conference, if one were to judge frdm the talks planned,^eems to be 
focusing on both internal and extei'nal history. The first — or emerging — 
phase of internal history has been characterized by anger: anger over preju- 
dice, stereotypes, suppression, injustice*. It takes its origins in the conscious- 
nei^s of the lyiJos and has as its primary goal political definition and coherence. 
It seeks to. locate and to exorcise pain. Even I — a non-Chinese — can yet feel 
some of that ninetcentlvcenturv pain, the resonances of a thousand lost acts 
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of barbarity and exclusion. Even an outsider can feel its moral burdiSh on the 
present. * ' ^ . • 

The second phase of awareness, (and of a consequent iiistoriography) is 
of what w^as sur\-ived, endured, and nccoinpiishcd. It focuses upon the elusive 
premises of accommodation and hope. The third piiasc — and, this conference 
is in the thircf phase— sees the suffering people, tiie immigrants, as having 
suffered and endured — but also as having been significant protagohjjits in t|iic 
larger American experience. i 

There are so many tasks to be accomplished ^nd questions to be araswered: 
about the Asian forces operating on Chinese immigrntion, alj|out tiielnterha! 
organization of Chinese immigrants (especially their developed ^chemc; of 
mutual. assistance), about how the family survived for long femaieiess years 
of loneliness, how railroad workers set themselves to their task as a matter of 
both engineering and organization.- Did art and music ^urvive.^ Who negoti- 
ated arrangements with the power elite? Was justice administered internally? 
Was a New World folklore devised? 

Many of the conferences of this convention will be attacking such prob- 
lems. The fullness of sources arrayed here in the talks bodes we!! for a rich 
sense of the Chinese-American story; for sources or source-selection,' is his- 
tbriography's first externa! act. . " . ' 

Also exciting is t!ie eijiffiasis upon individuals. Caucasian !iistorians seem 
to see the Chinese only eii viasse or as nearly anonymous figures in a dim y 
historical landscape. But you are rescuing individuals, by name, and by 
specific careers, men and women alike. The studies to be presented on the 
careers of two women dovetail, obviously, with today's feminism; yet the\ 
emphasis is not upon* their suppression, bttt their expression: what tliey 
achieved for themselves and for others, in business and medicine. 

Let us hope that this conferen.ee opens up a new era in Chinese-American 
historiography, one that will send Chinese-AniGrican scholars back to reassess 
the nineteenth as well as the twentieth century. In doing so, you will be 
enlarging our total sense of Ameriqan culture, ^bu will be funding into it an 
Asian formula n¥)w lacking. The very presence here of Commissioner Chen- 
nault of the National, Bicentennial symbolizes the .American aspects, the 
national aspects, of .your quest fpr an understandini^ of vour past. The ^rc^t 
crowds which are now flocking to the exhibit of ancient Chinese art on 
exhibit at the Brundage Museum provide us encouragement in the matter, of 
the ultimate universality of all human experience. Vour history is also, in some 
very deep sense, my history; tin d my history is yours. From understandim^ 
can perhaps come reconciliation. Welcome to San Francisco, a Ciry which 
wishes you the best for a lively cojiference. 



lo: 15-10: 30 ^.m. Break. 
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10:30-11:453.01. 

# I - RESEARCH IN CHINESE- AMERICAN HISTORY 
* Chairman: Albert H. Yee, California State University, Long Beach 

^ CHINESE STUDIES IN FEDERAL RECORDS 

By \ 
Jo Ann Williamson 

The holdings of cK? National Archives in Washington and its eleven regional 
archives branches' in the Federal Arcliivcs and Records Centers are records 
of the Federal Government which have b?en appraised as having their contin- 
uing use'in the necessary pr^)cesses of government^ for the protection of both 
public and private rights, and for research use by scholars, students, and 
the general pubjic. The regional archives in the San Francisco Archives and 
Records Center are accessioned from the non-current records created by 
Federal agencies in Northern California, Northern Nevada, Hawaii, and 
American Samoa. An important distinction exists between the two kinds of 
original records in the Federal Archives and Records Centers. The majority, 
of the. records stored arc still in the legal custody of the originating agencies 
and the agency alone may grant access to the records. The records accessioned 
by the regional archives are in tht> legal custody of the National Archives. 
The records discussed here will come from this last category. 

To find materials pertinent to a research topic in, the Archives, it is always, 
necessary that the Federal Government has a connection with the events,^ 
persons, subjects, or conditions about which the researcher seeks .data. For 
e.xample, the bulk of the California-related holdings are dated after 1846, the 
year the American flag was raised in Monterey.^ As we all know, the Chinese 
people have had a lengthy involvement with the Federal Government, and the 
Archives is rich in material for those interested in Chinese- American studies. 

Records ok the U.S. District Courts 

One of the most important collections we have at the San Francisco Archives 
Branch for the study of the Chinese people in the United States is the records 
of the United States District Courts. Circuit courts, ih general, had jurisdiction 
over what are today called civil actions and they had appellate powers from 
the district coii^rts. District courts had jurisdiction over admiralty, criminal, 
bankruptcy, and certain civil cases. After 191 1 they assumed jurisdiction 
over the civil cases formerly heard by the circuit courts and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals assumed the circuit courts' appellate powers. 

Each court created two forms of records: ( i ) bound volumes, reflecting the 
work of the court, such as dockets, minutes, orders, final records and indexes, 
which h'ave generally been retained by the clerks of the courts, and (2) the doc- 
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uments for each individual case— subpocncas, briefs, pleadings, deposition^, etc. 
« The San Francisco Archives Branch presently holds the records of the U.S. 
District Court, Norther;a District of California, 185 1-1950 and the United 
States District Court, District of Nevada, 1865- 1953. 

Admiralty Cases ^ 
After the passage of laws regulating or suspending Chinese immigration, 
each Chinese immigrant had to make a plea to enter the United States by way 
of a writ of habeas corpus in the Admiralty Court. The laws governing Chinese 
immigration and naturalization were quite complex and difficult to enforce. 
The bulk of the Admiralty cases between r882 and 1902 are composed of 
Chinese cases involving the proceedings of a writ of habeas corpus. 

The Exclusion Act of May 6, 1882, prohibited the importation of Chinese 
labor, but did allow teachers, students, travelers and merchants into the United 
States. Most of the Admiralty cases involved attempts of Chinese to prove they 
were merchants and thus gain admittance. For this jxirpose each defendant had 
to have a certificate issued either in the United States or China stating he was 
a merchant. Later, as other categories were allowed admittance, all Chinese 
were issued certificates which may be found in the Admiralty cases. ' 

In 1883 and 1884, passports were issued in China to gain entrance. The 
passports were unusually hrge and gave th^ame, age, occupation, residence, 
..height, complexion, color of eyes, physical peculiarities, official title (if any), 
and a photograph of the person holding the passport. In December 1883 and 
January 1884, there began to appear written testimony among the cases filed 
in which the immigrant attempted to prove previous residency by describing 
his life in the United States. 

The large Canton passports .disappeared after 1884 and were apparently 
replaced by small individual photgraphs of the person seeking admittance. 
These small photpgraphs began to appear regularly after January 1885. 

In June 1892, certificates issued in China began to appear declaring the 
person wa^ a merchant and stating the value of his property upon immigra- 
tion. This was probably a result of the extension of the Exclusion Act in 1892 
and of the Scott Act which stated that the immigrant had to have property 
valued at J 1,000 or more. 

In 1902, Chinese immigration began to dwindle and the number of cases in 
Admiralty began to decrease. However, the Chinese Exclusion laws were not 
repealed until 1943 and some cases may be found up till then. 

Crimixal Cases 

Once the immigrant was in the United States, he might still have further con- 
tact with the Federal Courts in a case of common or criminal Jaw. The crimi- 
nal courts dealt with various types of cases, ranging from smuggling to failure 
to pay Federal taxes» Some of the criminal cases include thef ollowing.examples: 
(i) U.S. vs. Sing Lee. September 1882. Sing Lee was convicted of falsely 
impersonating a Chinese laborer by using a name other than his own. He 
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was found guilty, fined $1,000, and sentenced to f years in San Quentin. 

(2) U.S. vs. Fong Ark. October 1887. Fong Ark >^s accused of ^failure to 
pay a special tax on cigar manufacturing. No verdict coutd be found and 

V the case contains only a bench warrant and indictment. 

(3) U.S. vs. Wong Ah Hung. November 1887. The defendant was accused 
of bringing a woman into the United States for purposes of prostitution. 
Wong Ah Hung pleaded not guilty, but was convicted, fined $1,000, and • 
sentenced to 5 years in San Quentin. ' 

(4) U.S. vs. Fung Chun Shee. January 1888. Fung Chun Shee was accused 
' of bfinging two females into the United States for purposes of prostitu- 
tion. The defendant pleaded not guilty aod the case ended with a hung 
jury. This case is interesting because there is a good exhibit of written 
Chinese testimony on very tiiin rice' paper and two exhibits, written in 
Chinese and English, of testimony by the two girls. The case also includes 
photographs of Fung Chun Shee and the two girls. 

Co.MMON Law Cases 
As mentioned before, the Chinese immigrant might also appear in a court in 
a case of common law. These cases are interesting for a variety of reasons, 
including the fact that the Chinese could and did use the courts to protest 
against the discriminatory practices of the State and Federal governments. 

In 1885, Wing Hing and other Chinese merchants sued the City of .Eureka 
for $1 32,820 in damages alleged to have been sustained in a riot in Chinatown 
''by a mob of disorderly and riotous persons'' on February 27, 1885. Damages 
done to "merciiandise, clothing, provisions, furniture, fi.xtures, personal effects 
and money'' would run from $240 to $5,599 for each individual merchant. 
Tiie case was dismissed after it had been called tiiree times with no response 
from either the plaintiff or the defendant. I he plaintiff was ordered to pay $15 
in court costs when the case was finally terminated on Mai'ch 2, 1889. 

In 1886, tiie Circuit CourCiieard iiabeas corpus proceedings in which Wo 
Lee, a Chinese laundryman of San Francisco, contested enforcement of an 
ordinance* passed by the Board of Supervisors which made it an offense **for 
any person to establish, maintain, or carry on a laundry within the corporate 
Jimits of the city and countv of San Francisco, without having first obtained 
the consent of^tf^Board of Supervisors, except that the same located in a 
building of either brick or stone." Wo Lee argued that the ordinance as en- 
forced, discriminated against Chinese since most Chinese laundries were—] 
housed in frame buildings and thus the ordinance favored large white-run 
laundry estiiblishments. The ordinance also said that those laundries employ- 
ing one vehicle with a horse pay a license fee of one dollar per quarter; those 
who employed no vehicles pay fifteen dollars per quarter. The Chinese did 
not employ horse-drawn vehicles. The Circuit Court ruled in Wo Lee's favor 
and the United States Supreme Court declared the ordinance null and' void 
when the case was appealed. 



Another landmark case against discrimination is that ..of Ho Ah Kow vs. 
Matthew Nunan in May 1878, which-invalidatfid the Queue Ordinance. Passed 
by the San Francisco Board of Supervisors, the ordinance stated that every 
male person imprisoned in the county jail should immediately upon his arrival 
have his hair "cut or clipped to a uniform length of one inch from the scalp.^ 
The queue, according to Ho Ah Kow, was worn by all Chinese men ind 
losing it was regarded by the Chinese as. degrading, as a disgrace in the eyes 
of .their fellow Chinese, and as a cause /or eternal suffering in death.The 
Court invalidated the ordinance on the grounds that it was cruel and unusual 
punishment. > ... 

Records of the U.S. Commissioners, 1892-1905 
The administration of business of the Federal district courts is largely aided, 
especially in criminal procedures, by a class of officers known as United States 
Commissioners. Some X){ their more important powers include authority to 
• issue 'Warrants' for the arrest of persons charged with offenses against the 
United States, to examine such offenders, and to imprisQn or admit them to 
bail; to enforce decisions of foreign consuls and vice-consuls relating to cor^ 
troversics arising in United States ports between masters and crews of vessels 
belonging to their respective countries-, to entertain complaints under extradi- 
tion treaties and issue warrants for the apprehension of fugitives from foreign 
justice;;and to take stipulations in admiralty suits. 

Many cases involving Chinese immigration and the writ of habeas corpus 
were heard by the Commissioners rather ^than the admiralty courts because 
the person attempted to enter the United States over land borders, particular- 
ly from Mexico, rather than'by sea. ,Thc Commissioners heard cas(?i all over 
northem California and their records usually contain the name of the de- 
fendant, attorneys for each side, witnesses, dates of the proceedings, and the 
court's decision. ^ 

Records of the U.S. Supre.me Court, 1790-1950 . 
In addition to the original records from the California and Nevada courts, 
the Archives Branch has microfilm copies of cases, dockets, and minutes of 
the proceedings and cases heard before the United States Supreme Court, 
1790-1950. Thusi,if one is interested in tracing a'casc,>uch as the Queue Ordi- 
dancc,-all the way to the United States Supreme Court, the records are 
available in our search room or through inter-institutional loan. 

Records of the Burrau of Customs 
Next to the court cases, correspondence froin the District Director of Cus- 
toms (San Francisco) is \one of the most valuable sources of investigating the 
Chinese in California. Through reading and studying these letters it is possi- 
ble to learn of many aspects of Chinese life. 

The first collection district (Bureau of Customs) in California was estab- 
lished in 1848 and San Francisco was made a port qf entry for the new District 
of Upper California in 1849. Original records frofn San Francisco held by 



the Archives Branch date from 1849 and include letters received, copies of 
letters sent, and records of the movement of vessels in and out of the port 
and the employment of seamen thereon. 
. , The Customs correspondence, 1851-1911, is divided into two categories. 
First, the microfilmed letters, most concerning the early years of the Customs 
House, the second, letter books containing copies of letters W5i:itten by the 
District Director himself, and ofher letters \\-rittcn by his'subordinatcs. Slight- 
ly more than half of the letter Looks are indexed as to the contents of the 
book. When the books are indexed, most notations of Chinese people are 
listed \^only as "Chinese" rather than by individual name in the index.. Thus, 
a search for a specific person can be difficult. 

It IS possible to find specific information, such as names, dates, addre^es, 
and businesses of the Chinese in these records. For example, in a letter dated 
October I9,.r89(i, tg^ U.S. Attorney H. S. Foote, the Collector states that he 
wishes to institute proceedings against some importers of illegal lottery 
tickets. The Collector includes the specific name of : the Chinese firm, thd 
individual addresses of theAnembers of the firm, and data in regard to the 
importing vessel. The correspondence is also useful in obtaining information 
about everyday lives, as witnessed in aJetter of August 28, 1908, from the 
Collector to the Secretary of Commerce and Laboc concerning the case of 
Sing Kee. Sing Kee, owner, of a gasoline launch, was fined J250 for operat- 
ing a launch without a whistle, bcllv foghorn, or light. Sing Kee stated that 
the launch had sunk while tied up in mooring and an engineer had been hired 
to raise thej)aunch, clean and repair it. The engineer then took theJaunch 
out for a run x<?ithout knowledge or consent of Sing K?e. The peniity was 
suspended, "^s^y 

Another aspect of this correspondence is its usefulness in examining the 
.policies, procedures, and activities of the Bureau of Customs in regard to the 
Chinese. There are numerous letters written by Custom officials to law en- 
forcement agencies asking questions about the various exclusion^ laws and the 
procedures to be used as a result of these laws. There are also letters and 
^circulars to the Customs Bureau stating that procedures were to be used in 
conjunction with the laws. For example, in a letter dated November 6, 1889, 
the Collector wrote to Judge Lorenzo Sawyer stating that he had refused 
the landing of a group of Chinese for lack of positive*proof of identification ' 
of the individuals. In the letter he details the testimony given by each. indi- 
vidual as to* why each should land and he asks the Judge if he wa's warranted 
in refusing the landing. There is also an 18-page circular, dated August, 1882 
which provides a detailed account of the provisions of the May 6, 1882, Ex- 
clusion Apt and the procedures to be used by Customs officials in determining 
if and when a Chinese immigrant was to be allowed to stay in the United 
States. ' 

With regard to the Exclusion Act, and the conduct of the Customs officials, 
it can be seen that the officials, for the most part, did try to uphold the basic 
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rights of the individual hy adhering strictly to the letter of the .law. In a 
letter of March 21, 1895, fhe Collector requested a search warrant from the 
^U.S. Attorney to enter a Chinese dij^elling to search for possible contraband 
goods alleged to be hidden there. On May 17, 1890, the Deputy-Collector 
wrote^to the Sheriff of Alameda County instructing the sheriff that certain 
Chinese being deported were»to remain in his custody and **be cared for 
.properly." 

The correspondence also shows that the Customs officials did try to extend 
\the normal courtesies to Chinese officials visiting the United States. A letter 
!of April 23, 1888, from the Collector to the Chinese Consul in San Francisco 
Jstates that two Chinese officials expected soon will be allowed to land without 
hindran^^j But the Customs officials didn't take chances. The Chinese Consul 
inforrafed the Customs officials on August) 20, 1888, that the Chinese. CJonsuls 
vran Lima were sailing to China, but wished to land^n the United States 
temporarily! The Collector Replied they could land in the United States only 
after someone from the San Francisco Consulate had properlyjdentified/them. 

As mentioned before, it was the Custc^ms officials who did determine who 
could land in the United States.^ It was at this point flut the- Chinese denied 
initial entry, could and did go to the courts with'^a writ of habeas Corpus. 
The Customs Bureau did have the right to refuse Tandmg to any nese 
whom the^ believed did not have the proper identification and thd corre- 
spondence contains many letters. on this subject. f 

The letter books al^p include correspondence from the public requesting 
information on regulations in regard to landing Chinese. Many of thjsse peo- 
ple had ffiends or relatives who were^trying to enter the United States. On 
July 31, 1896, O. C. Conl^y wrote to the Collector on behalf of h^s friend 
Gee Dong who wished to bring his wife over from China. Mr. Philljlp Drive 
asked on behalf of his Chinese client if the client's 15-year-old son could 
come to the United States. The Deputy-Collector replied on September 21, 
1896, *'if his father, 15 a merchant, or other than a laborer, the boy clan come 
under certain conditions; if he, on the other hand, is a laborer the boy cannot 
come." * , 

Another type of correspondence in the letter books pertains to possible 
criminal activities. Opium smuggling, prostitution, stowaways, forged papers 
for entry, and other crimes, are. included. Many letters of this type are in 
the nature of the Collector asking the U. S. Attorneys to institute proceedings 
against the criminal. 

U.S. Fkdkr.m. PoPi'i.ATioN Crnsi'sfs ■ 
Another rich source for research is the U. S. Census records. The first 
decennial census in California was in 1S50 and those which followed in i860, 
1870, and j^SoJiaye a wealth of data. F^ich census gives the country of birth 
of individuals enumerated who were not native born, information on an 
individual's occupation, family relationship, literacy and physical disabilities. 
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The censuses of 1870 nrui iSSo show if n person's parents were native or 
foreign born nnd the 1880 census goes further and shows the countries of 
parent's/birth. In addition, eac^i of the f^ur censuses included a color category. 
In 1850^ and 1S60, the enumerator was limited to codes for white, black and 
mulatto. In 1870 and 1880, codes were added for Chinese and^ndians. The 
Archiixs Branch holds tlie ^1850, 1870, 1880, and- i90o^census on microfihn. 
Ninlety-nine percent of the 1890 papulation census, including all schedules 
for jCalifornia, was destroyed by a fire in the Department of Commerce 
in 1921. 

With respect to the Chinese and, the 1880 census, it would be fair to^y 
rk'at-^He census lias potenpal for being a good source on how the Chinese 
liy^d, their occupations, family relationships, and health conditions at the 
tinie of the census. The quality of the information does vary because of the 
kinds of questions asked by each enumerator and the care he exercised in 
' /talcing, the census. Samples^fTsoTne of the cities and counties in California 
^ help to illustrate this pointi ^ 

/ Butte County, ChiciyrnjWfe^hoo^ District. The enumerator found a great 
ihany Chinese here,Miu£, he haj- listed them all as not being able to read or 
write and there is no detail a^hc place of birth. In fact, one man listed as a 
, physician is described as not/being able to read or write. The enumecdtor did 
/not ask>if th^y C()uljd read ox AvritQ Chinese. * 
; Chico Township. The enum^rator'has taken pains to detail something about 
' these people. He gives us ho\\\ni^ny months the Chinese were, unemployed 
/ during the census year and has taken time to find out who could read and 
/ write English: . " 

Oroville» There were a great many Chinese living here and they were en- 
gaged in all aspects of trade. This census is rich in detail about the occupa- 
tfons, members of |a family living in a home, number of boarders in a home, 
months unemployed, and marital status. Most of these Chinese are listed as 
being bom in Canton. 

Placerville. This census is also rich in detail about the Chinese and even 
gives the street where thev lived. 

Rkcokds or THK U.S. Sr.^i f: Dkpakt.mknt 
.The records of the U. S. State. Department arc useful for those interested 
not only in the history of >]ie Chinese in' America, but also for those inter- 
ested in Americans in China. The Archives Branch holds several microfilm 
publica-tions of the State Department records which are useful in studying 
these relationships. ' 

DiPLOAJATff: Djvspatcuks. 1843-1906 
The Register of Corrcspofidcncc, iSi()-i()o6, tells who wrote a letter to the 
Department, the dape the letter was received, the despatch number assigned to ' 
the document, and sujiirnarizes thq. contents of the letter. In a letter received 
Januarv 23, 1878. the Ambassador w:rote about **Social intercourse between 
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Chinese officials and Foreign Representatives. Practice of a formal inter- 
change of New Year's courtesies seems firmly established but nothing further 
in the matter of social intercourse has been effected." The correspondence is 
also useful in examining Chinese relationships with other foreign countries. 
On January 2, 1878, Ambassador Seward wrote that -China nnd the British 
Government had a question about harbor conservation^in China, The Chinese 
Government had consulted four Fnglish lawyers whose opinion was that 
**China. had the right to take such measures for conservation of her fivers 
and harbops as she m^iy deem expedient, without having recourse to foreign 
authorities located within her. territory.'' And a letter received on January 10 
. is concerned ;j'ith the amehorati(jn of the condition of Chinese **coolies" in 
Cuba. **Treaty tecently concluded between Spain and China on subject en- 
closed with comments. Foreign Office expresses gratitude for mediation of 
Dip. Corps, in negotiation of the treaty and requests that U.S. Consuls in 
Cuba be directed to cooperate with Chinese Consuls to secure compliance 
with. the terms of the treaty."' ; 

DiPi.o.<'i.\:^<; DkspatcufX, Ciuna 1S43-1906 
The Register of Correspondence niav be used as an index to the numbered 
despatches found in the Diplo?fhitic Despatches from United States Ministers^ 
to China, 1 8^ ^06 \. The Diplomatic Despatches consists mostly of des- 
patches sent to the State Department from June 27, 1843 to August 14, 1906. 

The despatches cont^iin information on such subjects as the opening of 
treaty ports and the (?ktraterritorial rights of American citizens, the Opium 
Wars, the Taiping Rebellion, the Sino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese Wars, 
the Boxer Rel)ellion, the need for U.S. Navy ships in Chinse waters, piracy, 
the protection of niissioTiaries, the "coolie" trade, the Exclusion Acts, diseases 
and plagues, shipping ai^t| trade, education, c<immunications, and many other 
subjects. On May 20. fSS:, Ambassador; Chester Holcomb wrote from 
China in reejard to the Exclusion Act of .\Iav 6, 'i have watched the Ministers 
rather closely and have failed to disc(iver any signs of uneasiness because of 
the recent legislative action taken by Congress on the 'Chinese question' of 
which full details have been given in the newspa[)er press, nor any diminutive 
in the feeling of exceedint; kindliness which they profess to^.have for the 
Government and people of the United States. The subject has however not 
been discussed, either directly or indirectly, bet%\ een the Foreign Office and 
myself." 

In addition to the numbered despatches and their enclosures, there are 
some unnumbered comnuifiications u hich were a more informal means of 
communicating. Thcv might report official matters requiring secrecy, clari- 
fication of a despatch, personal news, bills for 'official expeditures, and 
announcements of arrival or departure. There is also some- correspondence 
from private citizens, ^fOyernment agencies, and White House officials and 
memoranda from the State I)e[)arrment. 
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Diplomatic Instructions, i 801-1906 
In addition to the Diplonuitic Despatches, wliich is a record of incoming 
correspondence to the State Department; the Branch lias a niicrofihn QOpy 
of Diplomatic Instructions, iSoi-1906. The liistnictions are record copies of 
correspondence sent by the State Department to its diplomatic and quasi- 
diplomatic representatives assigned abroad. The Instructions include notice 
of appointments, convey information or inquiries, express approval or dis- 
approval of proposals or actions, and transmit enclosures. Bsentially how- 
ever, the greatest number are instructions in the most definite and narrow 
sense of the term. They tell the. American official what he is to do and sav 
on a given issue, incident, treaty, and so forth. 

Lists of Ofmci-rs, 1789-1939 
Two other publicatiotis are useful in studying tlie State Department records. 
The List of Diploinatic Officers, /^S^-Zp^p^ aives the names and dates of 
service of the U.S. Ambassadors to China, the Secretaries of Legations and 
Embassies, 1915-1939, and the names of student interpreters in China, 1902- 
1924. The List of U.S. Consular Officers, nSg-ig^g, gives the names and 
dates of service of Consular Officers bv name of the city. 

Su.MMARY 

To summarize, the San Francisco Archives Brancii has many kinds of rec- 
ords useful for Chinese histoi'y research - Court. Customs, Census, and State 
Department. And these records can be used in the study of Chinese in the 
United States, Americans in China, United States-China relations, and' -China's 
relations with other countries. There is a wealth of data in these records and 
past researchers ^ave only begun to '\scratch the surface." • 

We are constantly, if sometimes slowly, accessioning new material. There 
are still original records in the Center and the offices of other Federal agencies 
to be examined and accessioned. A few of these might have occurred to you 
—such as the records of the U.S. Public Health Service for Angel Island and 
the records of the United ^ates Attorney's Office. The National Archives 
in Washington is constantly sending us new microfilm publications and start- 
ing sometime in the next few months we will be receiving video tape equip- 
ment so that a researcher may use CBS news tapes in our search room. 
Transcripts of the CBS news broadcasts will also be available on microfiche. 
The researcher will then he able to examine such events as President Nbcon's 
visit to China in 1972, as reported by the television news media. 

■The Archives Branches in all the Federal Archives and Records^ Centers 
are constantly growing and accessioning valuable soijjrces for historical re- 
search. We are interested not only in preserving documents, but also in assist- 
ing you with your research. Come and see us. You might be surprised. ' 
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RECORDS USEFUL TO CHINESE-AMERICAN 
STUDIES IN THE SAN FRANQSCO ARCHIVES BRANCH 

U.S. DISTRICT COURT, NORTHERN mSTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 1851-1950 

AdnuraJtv Cases \ 
Criminal Cases 

Common Law Cases ' 
U.S. Commissioner Records 

Partial indexes of U.S. District Court cases on deposit in the Archives Branch are avail- 
able at the Branch on microfilm. The indexes are in the Office of the Qerk of the Court, 
450 Golden Gate .Avenue, San Francisco. 

Reel I Chinese Habeas Corpus Indexes, Volurecs 1-5, 1882-1904. (Admiralty' Court) 

Index to Chinese Habeas Corpus cases in the Circuit Court. 
Reel 2 USDC General Index, Plaintiffs (Circuit Court cases) ca. 1896-1927 

USDC General Index, Defendants (Circuit Court cases) ca. 1896-2927 
Reel 3 Index to Admiralty Cases, ca. nos. 1690-8660 

Index to Opinions, Land Cases (CircuifCourt) ca. 1854-1875 
Index to Admiralty Cases with revised numbers (Involving seagoing vessels 
as respondents). 
Reel 4 USDC Criminal Index, 1904-192 1 

General Index to U.S. Cases (undated) 
USDC Admiralt^' Index, Cases 8271- 1.3204 (ca. 1 890-1 904) 
U. S. SUPREME COURT 

M-215 Minutes of the Supreme Court, 1790-1950 
M-216 Dockets of the Supreme Court, 1792-1950 
M-408 Index to Appellate Case^Files of the Supreme Court 1792-1909 
M-214 Appellate Case Files of the Supreme Court, 1792- 1831 
U.S. DISTRICT DIRECTOR OF CUSToXiS-SAN FRANCTSCO 

Local and Outgoing Correspondence, 1851-1911 
U. S. FEDERAL POPULATION CENSUS 

M-432— 1850 Census 1870 Census 1-9-1880 Census r-623-1900 Census 

U.S. INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

Income Tax Assessment Lists, 1909- 191 7, San Francisco District ^ 
M-756 Internal Revenue A.ssessmcnt Lists for California, 1862-1866 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE ' ^ 

M-77 Diplomatic Instructions, 1801-1906 China. 
Reel 38 April 24, 184;? - April 23,"T867 
Reel 39 September m. 1867 - Decenibec 27, 1878 
Reel 40 January r, 1879 - February- 28, 1885 
Reel 41 March 2, 1885 - June 2, 1893 » 
Reel 42 Jufie 5, 1893 -June 23, 1899 
Reel ^} June 24, 1899 -October 25, 1904 

November 1, 1904 -August 14, 1906 
M-92 Diplomatic Despatches. China. 1843-1906 
M-17 Registers of Correspondence, 1870-1906- 
M-586 List of U.S. Diplomatic Officers, 1789-1906 r 
Reel I China 

Reel 3 Secit^Paries of F.inbassics and Legations, 1915-1939 
Reel 3 Student Interpreters in China, 1902-1924 
.VI-587 List of U.S. Consular Officers, 1789-19:?^ 
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Reel 4 Canton Reel 9 Harbin Reel 13 Ningpo 

Reel 5 Changsha Reel 9 Hong Kong Reel 14, Pakhoi 

Reel 5 Chefoo Reel 9 Ichang Reel 14 Peking 

Reel 5 Chinkiang ^ Reel 10 Kalgan Reel 1 8 Shanghai 

Reel 5 Chungking Reel 10 Kiukiang Reel 19 Sivatow 

Reel 6 Dalny Reel 10 King-chow Reel 19 Tientsin 

Reel 7 Foochow Rccrr3 Mukden Reel 20 ^sinanfu 

Reel 9 Hangchow ' Reel 13 Nanking Reel 20 Tsingtau 

Reel 9 Hankow Reel 13 Nfwchwang ^ Reel 21 Yvkinanfu 

• CHRONOLOGY OF TREAflES AND MAJOR FEDERAL LAWS \ . 
AFFECmNG CHINESE IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 

By Charles Oias 

S«n Mateo. Ctlifornia, Ortobcr. 197^ 
Prohibition of Coqlie Trade- Act of February /p, 1862 (12 Stat. 340): 
(Note: Still in the Federal statute as of October 1972) * 
First Federal law directed against Chinese, Japanese and other Asiatics. Levies fine and 
imprisonment for those engaging in transponation, sale, or transfer of Asiatic "coolies" 
as well as those contracts to supply such labors. V'bluntary emigration of "ooolies" 
excepted. Also refuses certificate to vessels carr^'ing immigrants to U.S. for "Lewd and 
immoral purposes." , ' ^ 

A deterrent to 'American shippers for engaging in the type of notorious Chinese "coolie" 
traffic" to West Indies and South Americas practiced by the French, Spvaniards and 
Portuguese between 1845 and 1874. 
Burlivgjnte Treaty (July 28, 1868) 

As a special opvoy abroad^for China, Anson Burlinganie signed a treaty with U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, William H, Seward, which reaffirmed American privileges in China, 
disclaimed any intention of intcr\x^ncion in China, and gave the C)/^ese the niost- 
Tavored-nation privileges of travel, visit, and residence in the U.S. Through this treaty, 
China gained th^|)rinciplc of rcciprocirv- (in privileges, immunities ind exemptions), 
and the U^S., rcmforccnicnt of good will, trade and coninic^e with China. (Burlingamc 
had previously served as a U.S. Minister to China for six years). 

The treats* was the first of its kind in which ininugratioti to one another's country was 
specified. The Preamble read: 

"The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially recognize 
the inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and 
also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens 
anci subjects respcttivcly, from onp country to the other, for the purpose of 
curiosity, or trade or as permanent residents." 
However, the privilege of naturalization w^s not included. It stated; "But nothing 
herein contained shall be held to confer naturalizatfon upon citizens of the United 
Sutes in China, nor upon the subjects of China in the United States." 
Act of March ^, iSf}^ (18 Stat. 477)— Immigration of convicts and of women for prosti- 
tution forbidden: 

(Note: Still in the Federal statute as of October 1972) 

It prohibits the importation of women for the purposes of prostitution; fine and im- 
prisonment are imposed on those wlio are convicted for such act. It also forbids the 
entry of convicts, except for those charged with political offense, and women "imported 
for the purposes of prostitution." 

Although written in general tenns, the act was executed with tHc Chinese in mind. 
Included in this Jaw are requirement of certification on whether immigrants from China, 
Jap>an and other Asiatic countries have contracted for "immoral purposes," and the levy 
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oi nnc aud imprisonment lor tnosc woo nave rransporxca sucii iniiiui:r;iiii5 lur it-un in 
service without their free voluntan* consent. 

4. On March i, 1879, President Rutherford B. FLiycs vetoeJ the Fifteen Passenger Bill" 
prohibiting vessels from carrying more than this number of Chinese p;issi.ngi.rs ro tlic 
U.S. at one time. The President felt tint the hill contrax ened the Burlingaine Treaty 
of 1868, L 

5. "Proclaiming Treaty Bcrueen the United States and China Concerning Immigration*'-' 
Signed November 17, 1880: 

a. Vitlding ro pressures, President I Inyes dispatched a commission tu China to nego- 
tiate modification of the Burling.inic Treaty of 1868; 

b. Article I: "Whenever in the opinion of the Go\emmcnt of the United States the 
coming of Chinese laborers ro ihe United States, or their residence therein, alTects 
or threatens the interesis of that eountr\ , or to endanger the good order of the said 
country or of any locahtv within the territory thercijf, the (iovernment of China 
agrees that the Government of the Unired States nwiy retfulnte, limit, or suspend' 
such coming or residence, hut may not ah$u\utg\y probihit it . . (Linphasis added). 

6. F.xclusion and Restrictive Acts from 1882 to 1^*4. 
a. Act of .Ktay 6, fS»2 '{zz Stat. 58^ \ 

(1) The basic Chinese Exclusion act which implemented the Treaty ()f 1880; 

(2) Knritled: "An act to execute certain trcary stipulations relating to Chinese;" • 

(3) Provided for suspension of iiniiiigration of Chinese laborers to the U.S. for a 
period of ten years. "Chinese laborers" defined as "both skilJed laborers and 
Chinese emploved in mining." i, 

^4) Permitted re-entry of certain Chinese laborers who left US. tCmporaril\'; 

(y) A Chinese person, other than a laborer, could be admitted upon presentation 
of Certificate from Chinese go\ ernment certifying his right of adniission under 
terms of the trearv with China ("Section Six Certificate*'): 

(Chinese teachers, students, merchants, and travelers were so admitted. This ' 
Act of 5-6-1882 did not appK' ro tliplomatic and other officers of the Chinese 
Government.) 

(6) Naturalization prohibited: "Tliat hcr^ifter no state court or court of the United 
States shall admit Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in conflict with this act 
are hereby, repealed." (Sec. 14); 

(7) Note: F'arly in 188:, Presitk-nt C!htstcr .X. Arthur vftocd bill suspending Chi- 
nese immigration for pwent\- \ ears as he regarded it to be too long of a perio(l 

* (^f suspension. AccordingU , Congress shortened it to ten \cars, anti the Presi- 
dent signed the Act of .\1a\' fi. 1882. 

b. Act 'of July ^, 1SS4 (22 Stat, r 15) amended Act of .M;iy 6, 1H8:; 

f I) First of a scries of acts to strengthen the basic f'hinese Kxclusion Act of 5-6-1882; 
(2) "Section Six Certificate" cbuld be issued bv other countries of which a Chinese 
^ |>crson was then a subject. Could also be issued to tlu)sc Chinese in transit through 
U.S.: 

(^) U.S. had right to not acce'pt such certificate for entr\', if not warranted. 

c. Proposed Treaty of /.?,Vif (Forw.irdcd m Chinese C^oveminent for ratification in May 

1888): ■ ■ , 

(1) 'F.ntr\' of Chinese laborers shall be ahsolutelv prohibited for twentv )ears. (Added 
by Senate; this prohibition shall extend tn the return of CJhiiiese laborers): 

(2) Prohibition not applicable to any Chinese laborer .having wife, child, pnrent. or 
property or debts due him to the amount of $i,{X)o.o<r. 

(3) Certain Chinese subjects, not laborers, to have admission pri\ilege; 

(4) U.S. to guarantee Cliiiiese residents all rights of the most favoretl nation except 



naturalization, and to cxcn all pOwcr to secure protection to persons and property 
.of all Chinese subjects in U.S.; ^ 
(5) U.S. agree to'-payment of $276,619.75 as full indemnity for all losses and injuries 
suffered bv the Chinese in U.S. 
d. Act of Septcjrtber / ^, iSSS ( 25 Stat. 476) : 

(i) Law passed in anticipation that Treaty of 1888 be ratified b) China; 
• (2) Entitled: "Prohibiting, the Cuming of Chinese Laborers into the United States"; 
-(3) A CI >e liiborer was not pennitted to return to the U.S. unless he had a lawful 
wife, chijd, or parent in the U.S. or pro[)erty therein valued at $1,000.00 or debts 
clf like anioi!ii]t due liim and pending settlement; 
(4) A Chinese laborer within these exemptions who needed to depart teiiiporarily was 
required to secure a return certificate, valid for one year, from the collector of 
customs. In certain instance could be extended for additional year. 

c. ^cr of Ocro^er /, '/m (25 Stat 504) (Known as the SCOTT /iCT) : 

( 1) Law enacted when .American papers published London Press dispatch whidh stated 
in effect that China had refused to sign the Treaty of 1888; 

(2) Prohibited return of any Chinese laborers who had departed from the U.S.; 

(3) .Forbade the issunncc of retuni certificates to Chinese lal)orers; 

(4) All certificates of identity issued to Chinese laborers who left U.S. for temporary 
visits abroad-undcr the Act of 1882— were declared null and void; 

(5) (.\s a result, at least 20,000 Chinese laborers who hid left with such certificates, 
and about 600 who were already on their way back to the U.S. had^their permits 
for re-entry revoked); 

f. 'Act of May j-, 1892 (25 Stat. 25) (Known as the GEARY ACT) : 

(1) Entitled: "Prohibiting the Coming of Chinese Persons into the United States and 
Providing for Registration of Resident Laborers"; , . 

(2) Extended all Chinese Exclusion laws for a period of ten years; 

(3) Registration required for all Ch inese laborers within one year and the issuance of 
Certificate of Residence to those who were legally admitted; 

(4) Chinese in deportation proceedings had burden of estabb'shing right to remain 
in the U.S. , , 

g. Act of November 3, /Sg^ (28 Stat. 7) (McCreary Amendment to Geary Act): 

(1) Extended time of registration of Chinese laborers for .six months; 

(2) Defined "laborer**; "... shall be^construed to mean botii skilled and unskilled ^• 
' manual laborers, including Chinese employed in mining, fishing, huckstering, ped- 
dling, laundrymen, or those engag^ in taking, dr\*ing or otherwise preserving 
shell or other fish for home consumption." 

(3) Defined "hierchant": "A merch.ant is a person engaged in buying and selling 
, merchandise, at a fixed place of business, which business is conducted in his name; 

find who during the time he claims to be engaged as a merchant, does not engage 
^/iQ the performance of any labor, except as is necessary in the conduct of his 
' business as such merchant." 

h. Treaty of 1894: 

(i) Exclusion of Chinese laborers for ten years, except those registered laborers who 
" //^^^ lawful wife, chil^, or parent, or property or debts due him to 

^ \^ the amount of $1,000.00; 



^^(2) All Chinese laborers required to register; 
^^^(3) (Sancti( 



oned Acts of May 5, 1882 and November 3, 1883)-, 
(4) China gained slight degree of reciprocity in registration of American laborers in 
China. 

]oint Resolution of July 7, /SpS (^o Stat. 750): 
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(1) Entitled: "Prohibiting the Immigration of Chinese into H-uviiii or Their Entry 
into the United States from Hawaii"; 

(2) Prohibited further immigration of Cliincse into Hawaiian Islands except for those 
who are declared admissible to the U.S. 

j. Act of April 30, I po<) {21 St2t. 141) : 

(i) Entitled: "Kixing Stauis of Chinese Within ILnvaii and iProviding for Their 
Registration"; 

.(2) Chinese in Hawaii also required to register and obtain Certificate of Residence in 
same nranner as specified under Cliinese^Exclusion Act of May 5, 1892. 

k. Act of April 29, 1902 (32 Stat. 176) : 

(1) Extended all Chinese exclusion bws indefinitely; 

(2) Registration and obtaining Certificate of Residence. also required of Chinese per- 
sons in insular possession of the U.S. . ^ 

1. Javjdory 1904— Chinese Minister at Washington dbnounced the Treaty of 1894. 

m. Act of April jy, 1904 (33 Stat/ 4:8) : ' 

(1) When China abrogated the Treaty of 1894, U.S. Congress extended all Chinese 
exclusion laws ivitbout miy further limitation in time. Thus the exclusion of Chi- 
nese laborers became a permanent one (until its repeal 39 years later on December 
17. »943)i 

(2) Made such laws applicable to the ishind territory of U.S.; 

(3) Prohibited immiijration of Chinese laborers from such island territor)'' to main- 
land U.S. 

7. Laws affecting US, Citizens of Chinese Ancestry: 

a. Act of t^2t (57 Stat. 6oi ) : *^ . . 

(1) Alien wi^'es of American citizens, irrespective of race, no longer acquired U.S. 
citizenship by fact of marriage; 

(2) Prior to this enactment, manv alien Chinese^ women entered U.S. as American 
(i) Provision for national origins immigration quota .svstcrjv^ecifically for European 

citizens (1,943 from 1917 to 1924). ^^y^ 

I' hrmiigration Act of May 26, 1924 (43 Stat. 153): 

•'ountries. (Chinese laborers were barred from admission under the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Acts, Japanese, laborers under the Gentlemen's Agreement of 1907, Korean 
an(i JafJ^nese laborers under the President's proclafrintion of March 14, 1907, othet 
Asiai cs under the "barred zone" pnjvision of the frnmigration Act of February 
I9J-). 

(2^ AlicTL- ineligible to citizenship not admissible to the U(.S> (Primarily against the 
Japanese aliens.) ' 

( 2) h Chang Chan et al v. John D. Nagle i i6S U.S. 346)" the U.S, Sujireme Court 
f n May 25, 1925, declared that section 13 (c) of the Immigration Law of May 
:*>, 1924* excludes Chinese alien n^ivcs of Aincricojj citizens. (Chinese were 
r«arred from naturalization imcler the first Cliinesc Exclusion Act of 1882.) 

(b' It thus revoked the right of U.S. citizens fo Chinese ancestry' to bring their 
foreign-bom Chinese wives and children into the U.S.; number of wives so 
admitted averaged 150 per year from 1906 to 1924; 

(c) On the same date, the U.S. Supreme Court decided that alien Chinese wives 
and minor children of donnciled alien Chinese merchants may enter U.S. for 
permanent residence as non-quota inmiigrants (Chan Sum Shee et al v. Nagle, 
69 L ed 640). ^ ^...^ 

:. Act of June 13 1930 (46 Stat. 581) : 

(i) Provided for admission to Chinese wives who were married to U.S, citizens of 
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Cliinc'sc aiiccstrv prior to May /y^^, the dntc of tlic enactment of the Imniigra- 
rion :V('t of 1924; 

Xumlu'r so ;uitiijttc(! u:is ;il)()iir per vcmf from i(;2i to 1941. (None ndinitted 
lictwccM 19:5 .ind i9^{) due to Iiiimigr;uioM Act of 1924.) 
il. Loss. of US, (litizcnsl:ip*hy ^/rarriJi^c to aliL'ti'ificliiiihlc to citizenship: 

( I ) AmericMM born woninti loses luT U.S. citi/ciisliip upon nuirriiiLic to person ineligible 
tor citi/cnship ((^liiiu-se. J.i"p;inene. :uul other Asi.ities). (2 Amer. Jur. 560, Aliens, 
Sec. iSO ; 

( : ; I his \\ ;is hiter recti tieil 1)\- \\i\v t\^r non- Asiatic \y)men w ho c( niUl reij;hii her U.S. 
citi/.tMiship (( Chinese, J;ip.inese.;in<i<>tlu r.\ sixties). < : Amer. Jur. ^6<), Aliens See. 185);! 
e. C'hilii horn abroad of a j\uhcr \i'h(t /v .1 US. citizen: 

i 1 ) Un<ier eert;iin cireumstiUU LS, ;i chihl horn ;ihro;]ti of ;i father w lio is a U,S. citi/en, 
inherit.s liis father's citizenship i \o Stat, 604-1855, and .others). Such a child J!» 
admis.sil)lc to tlie U.S. as a citizen; 

(:) N'unjerons Uhinesc aliens were atlniirted under this provision surreptitiously. 
I-'ollowiuLT fhe San IVrncisco earth(pi;il;e and hre when official reconls were de- 
stroyed, (piite a few' (!lu.ncse claimeil themselves to have heen horn in San Fran- 
cisco. Such a Ul)inese W'ould return to hyj wife in C^hiiia, father a son \vho was 
sul)se<|nently admitted to tlie U.S. as a derivative citizen. Later, among .sonic, a 
system was lievelopeil wherehv tlie father clainietl extra "s(>ns." tluis creating a 
.slot which was available for sale to tliose who wanted a voungstcr admitted to 
tlie U.S. Such so:i.s were Known as "[)aper sons," 
(;) Hetween July i. 19:0 and June ;o. upjo. 71.040 C^hincst i>ersons were admitted as 
U.S, citizens. ( The runnber rtf Chinese aliens admitted the same [)eri^i was only 
66.0 ;9. which inchuletl re-entries), 
(4) As- the result of C>)nsul General I) rum right's '^Report on the VroHe-nis of Frcnid 
in Hon^ Kon^ ( 19;:) regarding "paper -^ons*' an<l of the eoncerretl efforts of the 
American Toti'^ulue in I tong Kong an<l the Iminigraxion and Naturalization Scn'- 
iec in tlie 1 .S.. a sirt)Stnntial lumiber of^Mich Chinese gave "confession" of their 
true identity. fVoni ^j.ijifovimatcly 19C9 ^) k/k;. the San Francisco District Office 
, of the hirniigration a^ul \aturalization Service fiad ohtaincti 8.()(>o such confessions, 
with an a\ eragc of H^a per \ ear. ^v^^onsitlcratjlc runnber of them v\ cre later per- 
mitted t<! adjusr thcie^tatiis to tXu of permanent residents and eventuallv npplv 
for naturalization. ^ -^"^ 
8. Repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Acts ~ l)ecend)er 13. 1943: 

President Fratlklin D. Roose\ clt signed tlic "Act to Repeal the Chinese F.Nclusion Acts. 

to F^stabli.slt Quotas, and for Other Purposes" on December n. [94; (57 Stat. 600-1): 

a. Repealed past acts relating to exclusion and ileportation (if Chinese .ilieiis; 

b. Pernlits Chinese aliens in the U.STto appk* for naturalization ; 

c. Provides for admission of 10; Chinese [)er \ ear. with preference of up to 750^: of 
the (juota given to those born and residing in China; 

d. Restrictions: 

(i) Generally, an alien's (juota is chargeable to his conntr\' of birth. Flowcvcr. a 
Chinese person innsr he charged to the Chinese ijuora of 105. irrespecti\c of his 
conntr\' of birth: . ' 

(.:) Immigration regulations defined "Chinese perst)n** as those who arc "as much 
as one- Il a If Ch.incse bloo<l e.g.. a person wlu^ i,s half Fn^lish and half ^ 

Chinese, bom in F.ngland. is C'hinese. and thus is charged to the Chinese Jjuota 
of 105- and waT to that of F.nglanil; 

(3) Chinese wi\'cs and children of American citizens, unlike others, were chargeable 
to the Chinese quota of 1(15. (Fiiropcan wives and children of .-Xmerican citizens- 
were admitted on n<)n-(|uota basis). 

Ju 
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I.iiivs-iifjcctifi^ ttictnbcis t/j the U.S. jrnicd jtnccs, inclndih}^ i'Jnucsc: 
w. Public Law i6: of June 24, i(;;5 (49 St.if. (Rirr i) 397)' 

(1) Several luitulrcil alit'ii vutcnins of Asiiuic .inccstr)", iiu'liuling (Chinese, who served 
ill tliL' U.S. .irnicd forces during World Wnr I. wt-rc granted the right to apply 
for U.S. citizenship through ntiiumlizntion. 

h., War Brides Aer of .l)ecenil)cr 2K, 1945 (59 Srat. 6^9) (Public Law 271); 
( 1) Facilitnrcil the mlinission of foreign-horn spouses nuirriej to nienjbers of the U.S. 
iunied forces during World War II; • 

(2) Vtiblic L^rx 2t^ of July /*;-/7 ainciuleil the War liridcs Act by extending: the 
same benetits to alien S[)onses ineligible to citizenship if rluy were married to U.S. 
citizens before or within riiirr\- ila\ s .iftcr the passage of ilic act; 

(3) litiriiig its three-year operation, ii^'^t^^ war brides, 327 war grooms, and 4,537 
children were adniiticd. Approxiinarely 6,ouo of tficni were ('hinese wotnen. 

c. Ci. /. Finj/u'cci- Act of June jy, t!^-f6 {60 Stat. 339): 

( i*^' Facilitated the admission of foreign-born fiancees engaged ro nKMubers of the 
U\S. armed forces. Myrc tiian H,ouo alien tiancees and tiances were admitted be- 
tween 1947 and 1949. On[v 91 of them were Chinese. 

d. Act of Au^Uit /y, I'jsn (^)4 Stat. 464; 64 Stat. 6): 

(i) Made spouses and nunor children of members of the U.S. armed forces, regardless 
of the aticn's race, eligible for non-tjuota immigranr status if marriage ocenrred 
prior to March u;, 19^:. Henefitted niainU' aliens of Japanese and Korean ancestry, 
lu. Act of Aiti^itit tt^^6 {60 Stat. 975): 

'lo correct the ine(iuitv of the 1943 Rept^d of ihe (-hincsc l'\ elusion Acts, Chjnese 
alien wives and children of American citizens were placed on non -quota basis, and 
thus Hnr chargeable to the U'hinesc (jnota of 105 per vear. / 

11. The h^rnn^ratio}! j/ui Wttio/hility Act of /j/fj (66 Srat. 163): 

(Known as the Walrer-.\lc(/irran .\cr) ^ 

a. MjJc jU rjccs cli.i^ihU' for iiiituriilizJiiofi. (earlier, tiie Chinese were given this privi- 
lege in 194 s, and the aliens of India and the Phitt^ipine Islands in 1946). 

b. Elimi/tntcd race jj- j bar to i}mfn^ratiofu 

Most Asiarie coim tries were given the niaxitnum (]Uota of 100 per vear; 

However, the t]uotas for Asiatics were e.xtremelv liniirctL due to the principle of the 

nati(^nal origins (juota and the new Asui-Vacific TrtAni^c (|uota provisions. 

An alien of at l^ist fifty per cent Asiati ancestry was chargeable to his country of cnt~ 

ccstry, or the Asui-l\ic:fic Trurni^ic in general, regardless of w here he was born or lived- 

Status of Chinese aliens reniained unchanged. 

12, Lazvs affect iifi; Dis placed Vcrsons, Refugees, Escapees, 
for "xhich zvcre included as beneficiary: 

Her ween 194H and t959, several emergencv and teinporar\' laws were enacted to: 
i) permit a certain number anil u pes of displaced persotis, refugees, orphans, and 
relatives to be adiiiitred to rhe U.S.: 1) grant non-tpiora status to certain aliens who 
liave been waiting for a (]Uora nuinb; r for manv vears; and 3) allow for adjustment 
of status to that of pennanenr nsident for students, visitors, skilled aliens, who were 
not able to return to their own countr\- for fear of jiersecutioiK 
a. Displaced Vcrsons Act of ig^S June 25, 194S; 6z Stat. 1009), (amended and 

extended to June 30, 1954) : 
(i ) The (Chinese C^nnnutnist occupation of mainland (^hina. before the end of 1949 
had made a nmnber of Chinese temporarilv in the U.S. eligible for adjustment of • 
status to that of pennancnt resident (^n the basis that they were unable to return 
to their eonntr\' f)f birth, rcsidciice,-or tianonal origiti because of fear of perse- 
cution r>n account of race, religion, or political opinion; 
(2) A total f)f 3.4^5 "displaced" Chinese students, \ isitors, scanien, and others had 
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rlicir U'inporan sumis in ilic I'.S. adjuMcd to iliar(>X)pcniiancnt resident, 
). Rcjtt^t'c Act of /pn (August 7, 1953; Stat. 400; expired Dcccnibcr 31, 1956): 

(1) Allotted :i totnl of 2,noo visas to C^liinese whose passport had been endorsed by 
the Qiincse Nationalist Ciovcrnnient or its authorized representatives; 

(2) Cliinese persons included in the category of 3,000 visas issued to refugees from the 
I-'ar Last (Asia); 

(3) Adjustment of status to that of permanent resident f6r those alien teirrporarily in 
the*iJ.S. who is unable to return to the countr)' of his bir^h, nationality, or last 
residence because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion or political 
opinion. A majority of those who had their sBitus adjusted were Chinese bom 
in China. ^ 

. Rvjugec Escapee Act of ScptcVfthcryi , /^jjy (71 Stat, 639; Public Law 85-316): 
(0 Adjustment of status- for skilled aliens in the U,S, who arc beneficiaries of an 
approved first preference petition filed before September 11, 1957 and who were 
admitted to the U,S, temporarily July 1957. If his spouse and children were also 
in the U,S. on July i, i957» they were able to have their status adjusted likewise. 
Approximately 81^5 Chinese skilled aliens and their sjK)use and children had their 
status adjusted; 

(2) Non-quota status granted to immigrants abroad for whom first, second, and third 
preference (juota status had been approved prior to July i, 1957. ( ist pref.: skilled 
aliens; 2nd pref,: alien parents of U,S, citizens; 3rd pref,: spouses and children 
of aliens lawfuly admitted for^ermanent residence), 

(3) "Suspension of deportation for one who had obtained visas or documentation by 
fraud or misrcpresentarion, or if he is the spouse, parent, or child of a U,S, citizen 
or permanent resiilenti^Iien. It bciietiitcii those Chinese who had confessed to the 
immigration authorities of bejiig a "paper son" under the "slot system," 

Act of ScptC7nbcr /^f^* (Public Law 86-363): 
(1) Xon-(|uora status granted to second, third, fourth preference aiiKns who were on 
quota waiting list prior to December 31, 1953 and whose petitions had been 
approved prior to January i, 1959, ifThe 115 persons from China who were thus 
admitted had already waited at least six years for a visa), 

Hoiig Kovgrcfitj^ccs paroled into US, May, 1962, to the erjd of 4965: 
As a humanitarian gesture. President John F Kennedy signed the Presidential Direc- 
tive on May 23, 1962 permitting some Honrf Kong refugees to enter the U.S, immedi- 
ately as parolees. This provision terminated at the end of 1965; ^ 
As of June 30, 1967'. 15,1 1 1 were so admitted. Most of them had been on the waiting 
list for (|ui)t.uj4sas for a number of years. 

Under PL ^-116, they were periniited t(T adjust their status to that of permanent 
residents after a two-year residence. By the end of 1966 fi.scal year, 9,126 of them 
were accorded thi.s status. *^ *i» .: 

The Act of October 5, (79 S^at. 911): ^ 

Major purpose of this enactment was to abolish the national origins immigration quota 
system on and after July i, 1968; 

The Asia-Pacific tTriangle provisions were repealed immediately; 
During the interinj period, July i, 1965, to June 30, 1968, unused portion of any 
countr\''s quota was placed in a })ool from wl^ich visas were issued to qualified Aliens 
from countries in which quota was oversubscribed. 

f I ) An estin^^te.of 6.000 Chinese were admitted under this provision betwcert January, 

1966, and October. 1966. ' 
As of July I, 1968. each independent country- outside of the Western Hemisphere is 
granted a quota of up to 20,000 per year;. 

( i) A Chinese is no lon[?er restricted to the Chinese quota of 105 per year, irrespective 
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' of place of birth. IK- is lu^^^ charged to such country's (juota of zo.ooo per year 
if he were bnrn in that country. 
The quota of a colon v or dependent area outside of the Western Hemisphere is 
chargeable to the tpiotn of its mother country*, not to exceed iV^ of the lattcr's quota 
number; 

(i) A person born in the colony of Hong Kong has liis quota chargeable \o that of 
Great Britain. 

Abolition of national origins system and Asia-Pacific Triangle provisions brought 

change in number of immigrants admitted from Asian countries; - \ 

(i) Years ended June ?o, 197 1, and 1965: ^ \ • 



Country of birth: 


^ Number 




Percent 




19*1 


1965 


Change: 


China (includes Taiwan) 




4.057 


+ 2554 


Hong Kong 


3.205 


712 


+ 350.1 


India 
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+ 2358.8 


Japan 


4457 


3.j8o 


+ 40.2 


Korea 


»4.297 


2,165 


5604 


Philippines 


28471 


3,130 


+ go9.6 



(From: 1971 Annual Report, Immigration and Naturalization Service) 
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SAN FRANCISCO LIBRARY AND THE 
CHINLSE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

By 

Gladys C. Hanskn 

The San Francisco Public Library occupies the block bounded by Larkin, 
Fulton, McAllister and Hyde Streets. Tlie building is a three-story granite 
structure in the Italian Renaissance style, an imposing mon.ument to learning 
but inefficient and not easily adaptable to modern techniques of librarianship. 
The iMain Library building is supplemented by 26 branches located through- 
out thp city, a business library downtown, and a book-mobile and mediamobile. 

San Francisco's first public library was a reading room opened in 1878. The 
founding Board of Trustees boasted among its 1 1 members Andrew S. Hallidie, 
developer of the cable car, and economist Henry George. With an appropria- 
tion of $24,000 from the Board of Supervisors, the trustees bought 6,000 
books, installed them in a rented hall, and invited the public to come and 
read, but not to borrow, them. When books were first circulated in 1881, 
about 10,500 persons held library cards. The number of patrons has tripled 
and the book collection had grown to 140,0^ volumes by 1906, w^hen earth- 
quake and fire totally destroyed the'wing of Cify Hall which had housed the 
library since 1888. .\bout 25,000 volumes were returned after the disaster 
/rom homes a/id branches, and the library continued operations in tempcTrary 
(garters:— v^^' 

The present bunding was an elegant addition to the Civic Center when it 
was dedicated Febnii^ry 15, 1917. It was designed by architect George W 
Kelham, who selected the Italian Renaissance style as "serfning best to repre- 
sent the scholarly atmosphere which a library 'should attempt to convey." 
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Of tlic $1, (52, ()()() cxpctulcd for construction niul ccjuipiucnt, $375,(X)() was 
Contributed by Andrew Carnegie, who contributed a like amount for tlie 
. construction of branch libraries. 

The building exterior i.s granite; across its facade are carved tlie words, 
**May this structure, throned on imperishable hooks, be maintained and cher- 
ished from generation to generation for the improvement and delight of 
mankind." 

The San Francisco Archives and History Room is located on the third 
floor. Here you will find a collection of Chinese materials, which I am ex- 
tremely proud of, and, one which I have thoroughly enjoyed assembling. 

In 1963, we at the Public Library began a program to further develop the 
libraries' existing collection of b6oks and ephemeral materials relating to the 
study of the Chinese in California. All of this was in anticipation of new 
interest to research Chinese history among scholars and students, mainly due 
to the formation of the Chinese Historical Society*. 

At that time, considerable book references were available in the library's , 
file, actually more than enough, to adequately handle our every day requests, 
for information on California's Chinese. However, we wanted to include in 
a forthcoming bibliography, some new information, and began searching out 
additional materials. 

The 126 titles listed below was presented to the public in an attractive red 
cover with Chinese lettering. We circulated hundreds of these and even today 
I occasionally see one still in use. " * ' 

Allcv, B. F., compiler. A History of Tuohoniic County, Calijornia. San Francisco: 
B. F. Allcy, i882. (•979.4 A43 1:2) 

Anthony, Charles \olncy. F/frv Years of Mctbodisiu. A History of the Method- 
ist Efyiscopjl Church ivithin the bounds of the California annual conference from 
iS^-j to I Spy. San Franciscq; Published bv the Methodist Book Concern, (901. 
(•979.4 An86f) . • . ^ . . 

Bamford, 'Mary E. An^el IsLrnd. The Ellis Island of the West. Chicago: The 
Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society, 1917. ( •3:5.252'B2i9a) 

Bam ford, Mary E. Ti: Story of San Fra-ncisco^s Chinatoii^n. C^hicago: David C. 
Cook, 1899. (•810.11 B2i9t) 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe. Retrospection Political and Personal. New York: Ban- 
croft Company, 1912. (•979.4 B22ir) 

Bates, Mrs. D. B. Incidents on Land and Mater. Boston: JanVcs French & Com- 
pany, 1S57. (917.94 B3i8i) 

Bode, William Walter. Lights and Shadoiis of Cbinatou^n. San Francisco: H. S. 
Crocker, 1896. (•917.9461 B631L) 

Boggs, Mac Hclcnc Bacon. My Playhouse n^-as a Concord Stage. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia: Howcll-North, 1942. ( *f979.4 B634m) 

Bowles, Samuel. Our Nc^ West. Records of travel between the Mississippi River 
and the Pacific Ocean. Over the plains — ovcr'rhc mountains ... to and up and down 
the Pacific Coast. With details ... of the life of Mormpns, Indians, and Chinese. 
Hartford, G)nnccticut: Hartford Publishing Company, 1869. C*9»7-9'B68io) 

Brace, Charles Loring. The Neii' West: or, California in i86-]-i868. New York: 
G. P Putnam's Son, 1869. (^917.94 B722) 

29 
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Hiich.iiiaii. K.iljili i- .ii U-. (inny^ I L i i\u (':h())\ of ILrppy )'<'iir j.v (A'lchrated 

Now iVid A f on- time ifi .Sj/f^rj/zt-ncr/j ('hifuroirfi. San 1-Vancisco: C.H.S. Radio 
Inc., ('^lifoi Ilia. March ;c). u^^^k (^94.: I^N^ig) 

Californui. State H(i:ird of (!oiitt(il. (\ilif(n7iu affd fJ.w Oriental: japaiicsc, ilhincsc 
and Hindus. Report of State l5oaril of ('oiitrol of (.\ilifornia to Gov. VV^ni. D. 
J^tcphciis. June ii;. ig:o. Sacraiuenfo: Stare Printing Olliec. 19:0. ('^i^.i^i C121) 

Oaliforn'ia. State Koanl of Coiurol. Culijornij afid the Oriental: Japitnesc, Chinese 
and Hindus. Report oi State Hoard of Control of California to Gov. Wni. D. 
Stephens. Jnne 19, i9.:(). Rev. to January i. 19:2. Sacraiiiciito: California State 
Printing Otiiee, 19--. {'"^ly.iu Ciir:;)* 

(Cary, Thomas Ci.) 77;^ I'iiiiLvice Conffnittee of fS$i.- The Chinese in Cali- 
fornia.'- Clipper Ships and the Chifia Trade, nd. (•979.4 C259V) 

Caughey. John Waltoil. i'lold is the Cornerstone. Berkeley, California: University 
of California Press, 194H. (979.4 C3ig^ 

Chan, Mrs. Ida I I. Visitin^^ in Chinatowfi. Woiiicn's Home Missionary Society, 
Methoihst l''[)iscopal Church. 150 Fitrh Avenue. New York Citv. (•917.9461 G358C) 
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In 1970, The Chinese in California. A Brief Bibliographic History, was pub- 
lished. Both William F. Heintz and 1 u ere delighted to have the opportunity 
to put this volume together. Significantly, it originated with the Public 
Library, a logical source for information and research on the city's China- 
town, For over a century the Chinese in the United States looked to San 
Francisco's Chinatown for aid and direction in affairs ranging from political * 
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to personal. Here the rccortis were kept, liere the iniport.iiu ilccisi(uis formu- 
lated. Although the n)<)6 earthquake ami fire tlestroycil nnieh archival luatc- 
rial on the Chinese and Chinatown a great ile;il still exists in personal or family 
collecuons. 

No real attempt was niaiie to gather or collect fanuly holdings of Chi- 
nese history until the Chinese Historical Society was organi/eii. Through 
strengthening this organization ami ilispelling the heavy resiiiue of fear and 
distrust still held by many Chinese of American institutions, this nsjiect of 
California's history may yet be saved from the iiestructi(m whivh is inevit- 
able with the passage of time. 

Our annotated hil)liography was not an attempt to be fhe licfmitive \)\b\i- 
ography for it contains only 42 ^ titles. Stich a project will recjuirc a gocnl 
deal more work and years of efTort. now that i!; is apparent how wiuch material 
is available. Obviously, this list of books can be expanded many times over, 
and will have to be in searching out the history of the Chinese in this state. 
The Chinese in California have contributed as nuich as. if not more than 
any other single race in the State's early econoiuic developuient and played 
a strong vital role in the formative stages of many of California's major in- 
dpstries. Tragically, however, this story^ has never been told in other than 
fragmented form and the Chinese-Americans flow in California have suffered 
" from this slight'on their history. * 

One of our most popular exhibits, apd certainly the most colorful one, is 
the exhibit we install to bring attention to the celebraticm of the Cliinese New 
Year. Along with our priuted materials we ilisplaV some of the very beautiful 
vases and clothing belonging to the Chinese Flistorical Society which we 
have stored in the Archives for just such occasions. 

The accumulation of historical matter progresses with ever increasini^ 
rapidity, once donors are aware that their gift is adequately cataloged and 
available for use. Therefore, 1 believe the Public Iabrar\' proviiled the most 
help to the Chinese Historical Society in 1971 when we removed all boxed 
paper materials from their headquarters so that we could sort and classify 
it. The actual work wa?^ performed by members of the society who worked 
under our direction. This task tooknianv months, but evehtuallv two vertical 
files were filled. 

By transferring the material to the librar\', the Society did three important 
things: i) They made available to the public a collection which would not 
otherwise be ready for public use for years, i) Hy putting th<^ initial collec- 
tion in order it allowed for collecting more material with the knowledge 
that it will be put to immediate use, and eventually be part of thq finest col- 
lection of Chinese Californiana issembled in one place. 3) The material is 
housed where a trained staff service it and where study facilities and more 
convenient hoOrs make it availablt to the public. Unfortunately, at this time 
we cannot boast a catalog which describes the Society's holdings for there 
is none. However, the contents of these f\k> are arrangcil so tliat eas\' retrieval 
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' is assured. This is done by assigning the material to broad subject fields or to 
geographical areas. ^ 

How many of you know that the first person to classify materials' was the 
eminent writer and historian Cheng Ch'iao, \\ ho in the 12th century realized 
that no person could encompass all the written knowledge or investigate all 
the myriad fields of learning, without first' having a system of classification. 
He. once remarked "classifying books is like commanding an army. If there is 
a system, no matter how large the number, it will still be under control. If 
there is no system, no matter how small the number, all will be confusion. 
Classification is not handicapped bv greatness of nunjbers, but -by lack of 
devices-to cope with the situation." 

I have quickly reviewed some of the librarv\s contributions to further the 
study of the history of the Chinese in California. We intend to persist in our 
search for new materials for this C{illection, and perhaps some da^ to brinq- 
out an enlarged Chinese bibliography tc; include the hundreds of new titles, 
now in the library. In addiction, we will continue aid to the Chinese Historic 
Society by maintaining their files and soon-, hopefully, to start work on ti.e 
Society's catalog. 

Listed below are some r>f) the titles of the slides s^hown duringr.n>.v*»-pre- 
sentation. " . 

.1. The Campaign of 187;. FJoqiicnr. Rioqucnr addft^ss by Dr. Chas. C. O'Donnell, 
Human Rights and rhe Power^of Corporarions. On Chinese Importation. (Broad- 
side) 

2. Address of Dr. Chas. C O'l^MPrl, from the Balcony, Xo. 229 Kearny Street. 
.-Xug. I, 1873. (Bn)adsidc) ' 

3. The Chinese Thug .Again Considered. By.,nr; Clias. C. O'Dnnnell, No. 807 
Kearny,, n.d. (Broadside) ; * . 

4. To the Honorable President and Senate of the Cnittid States. The Petition of 
the Undcrsifrned Citi/eas, Resident in the State of Cidifornia, Respectfully shows . . . 
That your petiti{)ners view with' just alarm the s*\'stematic importation and im- 
migration of Chinese laborers into, rhe United Stares; to be einployedat at rates 
of Wages ruinous n) the free hibor f)f our citizens . . . |. Mason Chairman, Oct. 5, 

* 1871.- (Broadside) 

5. Sighr-Seers .A^ttention! Free Ciuidcs Through Chinatown Furnished Patrons 
Afternoon and F.\'ening. 1S97. ( liroadsidc ) 

6. Seeing Chinatow n, San Francisco. T) \'isit San Francisco and not see China- 
town with our guides would be like going to Europe and not seeing Paris. Peck- 
Judah G>. 1908. (BroadsideL , 

7. An Appeal for Justic^ For the first time in tlic his-tory of man the Chinese 
residents of San Francisco appCiij to the thinking class of .\mericans . . . Signed, 
Chinese Residents of San Fr:inciseo, Cal. May 24, 1900. (Broadside) 

^ 8. Mission To The Chinese in California Rev. O. Gibs{)n, Superintendent, Appeal ' 
to the Methodist Women on the Pacific Coast. Oet. r, 1873. (Broadside), 

9. Official Map of *'Chinatov\n" in San Francisco. Julv r88?. 

ID. Map of Chinatown Having A Population of 25,000 Chinese, H^gether With 
a Key to the Places of Interest. Compiled by H. J. \\'est. 187/. 

II. Mall's Patent Concrete, I^re and Burglar-Proof Safes . . . Broadside poster, 

. - ' 
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i6x-io inches; aside from English text at head, the entire broadside is in Chinese, 
with calligraphy by Jin Mun. San Francisco, Ca. i860. 

12. United States of America. State of California. Anti-Chinese Convention. San 
Francisco, July 17th, 1870. To Kong Chow, Ning Veong, Sam Vup, Vun War, and 
Hop War, the Six Chinese Companies of San Francisco: Gentlemen: We have the 
honor of informing you that on the evening of the 15th of July, 1870, the largest 
meeting of the people ever assembled in this City u as held in the Mechanics* Pavil- 
ion for the purpose of protesting against the further emigration of Chinese to this 
Country, the full account of whicli you will' find in the newspapers of the next 
day . . . Signed. Temporary President of Anri-Chinese Convention, (printed letter) 

13. Circular from Golden City Lodge, No. 190, of San Francisco. To the Officers 
a'hd Members of the Order of the Knights of St. Crispin, Throughout the United 
States and Canada, Greeting. We earncstlv cnll vonr attention to the existing state, 
of affairs in the city, and on tliis coast! For, if ever a grievance existed since the 
organization of the Ord- of the Knights of Saint Crispin, <vhat we have to con- 
tend a^inst in this city ts a grieva^ice of the greatest magnitude and injury to the 
Order at large, if allowed to continue, vi/.: the introduction of the Coolie into 
our trade . . . San Francisco, March r 5th, 1871. 

14. Membership certificate. The Chinese Equal Rights League of America. New 
York, Dec. 4th, 1R97. Received of Chin Fook the sum of two dollars on account 
of above League for demandini^ Equality of Rights for Americanized Chinese of ' 

- the United States. 

15. 'Pro ^no Publico. The attention of the looi will be drawn to any and all 
promises where Chinese are employed or ALLOWT.D. Pro^ert}' Owners, Insur- 
ance Comp/inics and Employers, may make a note of this while there is rime, and 
before the A v. rs of Oppressed Labor thunders at \-our door, (signed) looi. n.d. 

16. San Francisco Daily Report. Supplement. Jul\', 1885. Startling Report of the 
Hideous and Disgustinir Features in Chinatown, br The Special Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors. 16 pages. 

17. Chinese Theater. Misc. .Materials. ' 

"•"-^ a. Plan:\s Hall. Tuesday, .March ^ist, 18S5 ticket for the play "The^Chinese 
Reformer" with Guiy Min. 

b. Chinese Theater program. Sepr, igir. 

c. Shanghai Theater, Kearny & Washington Streets, San Frand?co. 1911 
program. - 

ifi. TTiirreenth Census of the United States. Chinese Consular Proclamation. .1910. 
With a list of the questions to be answered. 

19. Notice To Our" Patrons. Sari Franciscf). June 1, 191 7. During the past six 
monrlis the cost of iill materials used in the Laundr\ ing f»f clothes ~ such as soap, 
starch and soda — has increased ro such an extent that it is impossible for lis to 
c(>ntinne doing Laundr\' work for f)ur' patrons at f)nr former rates . . , Very respect- 
fully. The Chinese Laundries. ^ 

20. Proceedings of the Asiatic Exclusion League. San Francisco. October, 1908; 
October, 1910; June, 191 1. > 

Comment: Him iMnrk Lai, Chinese Historical Society of Aynerica ' 
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#2 - CHINESE ART AND MUSIC IN THE UNITFX) STATES 
Chairman: George M. Williams, California State University, Chico 



CONTRIBUTION OF CHINESE ART 
TO FRESNO CULTURE 

By 

S. MicnAKi. Opper and Lillie Lew 

o 

I am going to show an(| discuss four representative art objects that Mrs. Lew * 
and I selected from nviny that werq in a Chinese Art Exhibit held in Fresno, 
January 7, 1974. These\ixre selected for authenticity, subject mattter, mate- 
rial and the interesting ways in which their oWners came to possess them and 
brought them to Fresno. They represent a sdmpling of the many collectors 
and people interested in Chinese art and culture in the Central San Joaquin 
Valley, ' ' 

Chicken-Bone Jade: 

Theyfirst item I am going to discuss is an art treasure of chicken-bone jade. 
The magk of jade has captured the imagination and desires of people over 
the centuries. A precious stone, due to its limited quantity of quality caliber, 
it has innate aesthetic appeal due to its translucency and luster. 

Today, one of the most highly prized pieces of jade a collector can have, 
according to Chinese antiquarians, is ''chicken-bone white.'* This is the jade 
that through contact with earth chemicals in tombs has lost its original color 
and, due to calcification, has^lost its original translucency. 

Among the items that were presented at our Art Exhibit was a significant 
example of "chicken-bone white" jade, authenticated to be of the Chou 
Dynasty (i 122-221 B.C.). Of unusual silhouette and largi^-dimensions, it is 
7-1/16 in, long, 4-1/16 in. wide,, and 5/16 in. thick. Though calcifiied, it still 
retains its soft, sensual tactile aspect. The design Whorls on the surface create 
a sophisticated pattern. Unobtrusive, they are incised in shallow relief with 
a minimum of flare, creating a low linear overall design on the surface. Giving 
.it a feeling of tremendous strength, it is bordered by a geometric pattern 
emphasized by a slight undercut. It is crested with e.xquisite open work that 
flows into two facing, undulating, agitated dragons. Current research indi- 
cates that it was used as a symbol of rank, probably a breast plate, as the 
fineness of the execution of the designs seem to preclude the other possibih'ty 
of its being a musical striking instrument. 

As few pieces of its quality and agp are in private collections, it was a major 
attraction at our exhibit. It is part oV a large collection of jade that Dr. and 
Mrs. Timothy Wong, now residents of Fresno, have collected over the years, 

Dr, Wong was brought up in the^tirae-honored Chinese tradition of strict 
discipline with an emphasis, on education. Born in Shanghai, he lived there till 
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he was 'eighteen. He took the British exams in Singapore and won n spht)lar- 
ship to a private school in Virginia. Instilled in dr. Wong was the.oblfjgntion 
to succeed in his role in life. As he stated, "If he failed in hisxducarion, he 
^vns not just shaming himself, but his whole family." Fulfilling^ his family's^ 
expectarions, and proving to be a good scholar, Tiniuth)' Wong; having com- 
pleted his education, became a professor of medicine before moving to Fresno 
to open a private practice in radiation-therapy. 

Dr. Wong's wife, Evelyn, is an artist and a collector of Asian art. Evelyn 
was brought up in aq environment devoted to nrt» scholarship and service. 
Her father is a diplomat and her mother is a newspaperwoman in Taiwan. 

Dr. Wong is a radiation-therapist and as the practice of- radiation therapy 
can prove emotionallv drainincj, Evelyn Wong interested her husband in the 
study of Chine.se art to relieve the strain of his medical practice. 

Caught in the fervor of what he was doing, he enjoyed researching his new 
interest. He has collected many and various types of antiques, but find that 
his real interest is jade. 

Dr. Wong and Evelyn have spent many hours frequenting antique shops 
and out-of-the-wav places. It was during one of their trips that they acquired 
their "chicken-bone white" jade. He had developed an expertise in jade and 
was, therefore, able to discern the qualit\^of the "chicken-bone" breast plate 
and added it to his collection. F.velvn and Timothv W^ong gracious Iv allowed 
us to display this priceless treasure in our exhibit. 
C r R E M o N I A L Bas k f.t : 

The second itenji will introduce is a Chinese ceremonial basket. In the 
summer of i(;73, while searciiing through the curio and antique shops on 
"Git Street" in Hon^j KonjT, niv wife Bettv and I were attracted to a box made 
of lacquered woven wicker. The proprietor referred to it as a "wedding" 
box. He suggested that it had been used about loo years ago for wedtli ngs. 
Attracted by its handsome tniditional shape and its b(^uty and quality of 
execution; it greatly impressed us. Realizing that something this beautiful 
must be significant, we purchased it. We then proceeded to track down any 
and all information we could find that pertained to it and its use, Wc found^ 
minimal material on the usage'of the baskets or their perpetuation in Chinese 
society, Lillie Lew and I found limited textual material that merely described 
the size, shape and dynasty dates. No mention was made of the interesting 
iconograpliy or tht basket's u.snge. I suspect that Mrs. Lew and I are preparing 
the definitive work on this subject. 

Most of our beginning clues w'cre obtained by talking to grandparents who 
remembered seeing the bc)xes used and who had anecdotes about the boxes 
that had been related to them by their ancestors. XV^ were then able to, go to 
textual material on Chinese society and piece the anecdotes and tidbits of 
textual mdterials together. We discovered, as we had suspected, these baskets 
are an integral part of Chinese culture and histor\*. 

Wc discovered also that it was a custom unique to Chinese weddings, to 
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use portable, utilitarian baskets often called wedding boxes, made of woven 
wicker or wood, surfaced with lacquer and embellished with exquisite draw- 
ings and designs. Used for the transportation of edibles, money and/or 
trousseau items to the faiiiily of the I)ridc;-to-be, these container^Avere pro-'^ 
duced with a high degree of quality by craftsmen of consummate skill. We 
were able to identify traditional shapes, techniques and symbols found on the 
wedding basket that I am going to discuss. 

A large wedding basket, it is made of woven wicker wood,. finishedJn 
Jacquer for Icjoks and for protection against termites and other insects, wWi 
carved handles and h'ttings of hammered l)ron/x. It is i5!/i" high and 1554" 
round. From the l)ortom ro the top of the handle, it is 22 14 high. The handle, 
is attached 10 each side of the basket with a stviized bronze 'bat syrnbolizing 
feliciry, dccomtcd with a iotus flower representing purity. In the center of 
eacli bar design is ^ t'oin partem syml)()li7.ing wealth. All these symbols are 
to help the ncwiv wcils in tiieir marriage. 

The large Hiir-nttei^i wooden handle that circumscribes the basket exhibits 
a carved geometric dr^J;.:n in which a swastika, representing infinity, can be 
discerned. Cresting ^'li^ large wood handle is a small bronze handle bearing 
two stylized phr^iaxes, f^u* double happiness, in a dorsal format repeating 
and emphasizing the characters on the lid, reinforcing the wish for successful 
marriage. The portion of the wooden handle running down each side of the 
basket is intricately carved with squirrels and grapes which were again sym- 
^ bols of longevity. Terminating the handle at the base of the basket are three 
stylized bronze fittings symbolizing the three "manvs": many happiness, 
many years of life and nianv male children. This is repeated on both sides. 

The central portion ()f the handle emplovs the same forma r>n both sides 
of the iKLsket; calligraphy at the top followed by four Ta vist in mortals im- 
mediatetv l>el(jw, eight immortals in all. 

On one side of the l)asket, the Chinese characters identify the ^oung F^amily 
as tlie original owners of the basket: on the other side the calligraphy indicates 
a date, 1874, ^^^c ^ear of the Dog. 

Kach immortal symlxjlizes an attribute for a successful marriage. For ex- 
ample, FI6 Hsien Kii, the female sage, who assists in home management is 
carved in bas-relief holding a lotus blossom. 

This l)asket is a good specimen of the genre. Utilitarian, it remains ;m art 
object of distinction. In our exhibit we had a complete traditional wedding 
scene; the basket was pnrt of this .setting. 
Ming Plate: 

The third item thii^Hvould liJvC to shov\' is a fine example of a special type 
of Aling dish (1368-1^)44). 

Ming porcelain is m\c of the decorative arts for which the iMing' Dynasty 
is noted. .Many new techniques, such as the developriient of the underglaze'd 
blue which started in the Yuan Dynasr\-, were furthered in the early Ming 
days. 

/ 
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'Surfaces of pieces vvjcrc often stijWVjfty n \vitlu ;|iick frnifc^p^ 

glaze applied. The^lazcs g<re\v frofi^J^jistc^ td 
Bich, colorful five-^?plor^enarneJs \v'4}ic^ r^acfte^ their liigh^st de\^efop]utnt,at 
the end of tiie Min^^/j, Using^ a^mpl^x pi'J^ess^ varioi^s shades ancj tones 
^^'^^rS^^^"*"^^^ y^^^^^y woCfld i(c applied ()v,(?r tiiej^wldc^-glaze. The ware 
'\Vould then be;,&qd after each' Adm "^^^ 

.The porcrf?Mj ytrotnot U)c iTnd resiiit of arte man's work. One craftsman 
\vOuld malfifl^t-pot, one would glaze jt, 6n5; vvoifRfdect^^e it. Each crafts- 
mafi, in ii^oS^'cascV ^vould. be skilled his fanul^''s,specializaiioji/\vith tech- 

' juqd^j^f ein^ pa^isei^^ f|^; one g'enejgti^fri to- the next, 
/le was during the IatermiJ|Ncf the Alir^^vnasty that illiistratioYi on pottery 
started to cliange. I'hc S^bok Ai^ery Bruimgc VelledtiQn of Chinese Ceravii 'cs 
indicates that artists began to ihclude pictonrf ahccdotnl scenes as very popular 
decoration niaterial, often relying Ji^avily -oh^conteniporary subject matter 

• for inspifation. ' , ^ ' ^' * r 

' . The Ming Dish I-am going to disciis.^becsnme the possession of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Cliang, proprietors of a Chinese restaurant in Fresno. Second genera- 
tion American, William is the grandson of Hi Loy Chang, one of the original 
Chinese pioneens in our Valley, 

William Chang and his wife Florence have always been interested in Chinese 
art and enjoyed living with it. Their restaurant lias inige wood carvini^s oh' 
the walls that once belonged to his wife's family. Carved in deep bas-relief, 
then gilded, they are striking and set an immediate atmosphere for art appre- 
ciation, ' 

^The Changs are friendly., warm people and this atmosphere permeates their 
establishment. It was this same warmth and friendliness that eventually made 
them the owners of an exciting A ting Dish. 

William Chang's first business venture was a service station, where he met 
Bob Jones, another service station owner. With similar interests, thev became 
good friends. After AVllliam sold his service station, the Changs and Florence's 
sister opened a Chinese restaurant. Bob and his wife would visit the Changs 
and eat at their restaurant frequently. 

After Bob died, his wife Helen remained good friends with AVilliani and 
Florence and they continued to visit each other.' Helen w ould tell the Chanrrs 
about a Ming Dish that they had^inherired from her mother who had lived in 
Santa Barbara. \n talking about it she told die Changs she was ijoing to leave 
it to them in her will. Later Helen became ill and bedridden. With true com- 
passion. William and Florence made special efforts to visit her often, par- 
ticularly at holiday times and cook her Chinese food that she enjoyed. They 
remained close friends until her death. .Much to their surprise, as thev had" 
never seen the plate and didn't know that it actually existed, they found them- 
selves the inheritors of a beautiful Ming dish. 

The plate was brought to our attention when a friend, Mr. King, invited 
us to join him for dinner at the Chang's restaurant where 'WiHiam kept the 
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Aling Uish in his safe. Mr. King's hnjchcr, Juhn, had seen the 'dish beford and 
was eager for us to see it. \^ 

Approximately 14" round, it is shallow in depth and has a crack4ed glaze. 
The center contains a scene tliat is suggestive of old-fashioned josthng bouts. 
The' rim is brown with geometric designs in ancient Chinese motifs. Deep 
green ''serrated" foliage in the left rear and front f/)reground create a space 
in which the actioa_proceeds. 

Animated figures on horseback and foot, flying banners, and two forceful 
looking men in the front foreground are arranged in a circular design. On 
the extreme left and right are dignitaries standing with their banners watch- 
ing the scene, their eyes forcing your eyes to the scene they are watching. 

The white horse on the left and the gaily decorated horse on the right, each 
have one foot lifted, thereby adding to the feeling of motion. 

The flowing banners extending from slanted staffs create diagonal thrusts, 
producing a canopy effect under which the action is taking place. Since 
the ^la/.es, and composition are unique w the Ming Dynasty, our task of 
authenticating was not a difficult one. This plate^did not appear in our exhibit, 
but was a result of it, and is part of our ongowig research. 

T'ang Camel: 1 

The final object I would like to show you is a T'ang Camel. The T'ang 
Dvnastv (^)uS-yoy A.D,) was a cosmopolitan one that produced a varied and 
prolific amount of luxurious arts, among which were an outstanding amount 
of burial tigurines (ming-ch'i), -^jwise rigurines encompassed all forms of 
secular subjects: animals, humans,/dishcs, furnitures, etc, the purpose of 
'm'm\r cWi was to be installed in ti* owner's tomb upon. his demise as sub- 
stitute possessions. ^ 

Manv of these figurines have come to light through excavations in China. 
Realistic horses and camels are most predominant, and e ; :ess the vigor and 
enerjrv of the Tani^ Dvnastv aesthetic. Done with consummate skill, pieces 
of up w three feet in height were hred successfully. The majority of the 
figurines are richly colored lead-glazed earthenware. ' 

"it was with great pride that we were able to present an authenticated T ang 
Camel as a prominent feature in our Art Kxhibit. Its arrival in Fresno was 
due entirely to the mental acquisitiveness of one man, Peter Brown. 

I]orn in \'isalia, California, Peter is an artist of considerable reputation. His 
work has Ueen displayed from New ^ork to California and he enjoys the 
di^^^^i'ftfS^ of having many one-man shows; and of having much of his work 
'i3B^?'0<fC p^lic places. 
'\T(r.^Br(')\TO has studied at the College of the Sequoias, Vienna and Austria, 
to study and work in New ^ork and in Europe. It was while 
on i^tud\^o[^urn in New York in 1956 that he discovered a statue of a camel. 

PctcTsw^^ his wii'e Ii*)se were decorating their rented apartment in New 
^ork. Peter went Oiit to purchase curtain rods. Unable to obtain them in the 



normal places due to their odd size, Kcuciit to an upholstery sh(|m near 74tli 
Street in New York. The owner ti^ought he might be able jo fabricate them. 
They went into the rear of the shop to see if he had any useable niaterial 
available. Brown spied a pile of debris on a high shelf that seemed to also 
contain some glazed ceramic fragments that looked like parts of an animal's 
belly. ^ 

Intrigued by the shrads, he asked the owner if he wanted to sell the pieces 
so that he might put them together. There was something about the frag- 
ments that kept drawing him to them. The proprietor told him that one day 
he would get them down and for lum to stop in again sometime in the future. 

Peter eventually got his curtain rods and made several trips back to the 
second-hand store to inquire about the glazed pieces of ceramic. On his fourth 
visit, the upholsteror had gotten the fragments down and had them laid out 
on a work bench. There were four pieces. Most of tiiem were still cpvered 
with dry tomb scum. The Fresno man asked the cost and the price was set 
at $3.00. 

Vhe purchase was macle on Friday 13, 1956. While trying to clean them at 
home, Peter had a growing suspicion that his purchase was more valuable 
than he at first suspected. To confirm his suspicion that he had an ^ntique 
of value, the artist took the four fragments to C. T. Loo Company Of New 
York, a respected connoisseur dealer in Chinese art. Here the authen|!icity of 
the. camel pieces was established. His suspicions 'supported — he noyv owned 
a T'iing.Ciiniel. He was'infonned that only one craftsman in New fiork was 
able to do the fine work required for repairing the camel. This man wo^ked 
for the Museum of Natural History. When approached, he happili^ accepted 
the task of restoration. 

VYhen the artist picked up the repaired camel, the restorer pointed out that 
the kiln stand opening in the rear was\one indication to its age. ^e had rit^o 
cleaned the tomb scum off to reveal the beaut\' of the glaze/again/authenticat- 
ing its age (1069-1357 years old). Now the camel was intact: 15,^2" from the 
bottom to the top of his head, .11" from rump to chest, and 7^' loni^ in the 
legs. Its head oscillated gracefully on a 9" neck; it commanded the space 
it'occupied by its sheer presence. 

The camel stands on four legs and stretches up from thpchest toth^c^muzzle 
in a serpentine movement arresting the viewer's vision^ Av^h-4i<sl()W grace. 
Potential energy and vitality emanate from its very being. 

On the terra cotta body, the glaze has a vibrancy created by its flowing 
transparent rhythm that follows the stance. Particularly noticeable is the 
ilow of opaque white glaze down the neck moving swiftly toithe side of the 
chest juncture, and then swiftly flo\ving down the leg. Over part of this flows 
a transparent yellow-brownish* thin glaze, in parts acting almost as a graining. 

In other areas, as in the white of the neck, a thin arabesque line follows the 
rratural curvature of the body enhancing its sculptural powei*. The saddle is 
splashed with a compl^fnentary transparent green mingling \vith the white 
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and browrr-nrcas, •ncitiing subtle vibrant color wiiich activates the contained 
space in the saddle area. In totality, full-bodied, aristocratic, animated, grace- 
ful and expressive; the figurine provides one with a vignette of the high style 
of T'ang art. 

An artist's eye for color, and his innate-sensitivity to the quality of a bit of 
glazed fragment that caught his eye — plus perseverance until he finally got 
possession of the broken pieces — were the fortunate circumstances that 
brought a T'ang Camel to Fresno. In our Art Show it was placed on a high, 
pedestal in the center of the main room where its power and dignity com- 
manded attention. 

These were jusC four examples out of nianv Chinese art artifacts of high 
quality that wc have discovered in the Fresno area. We will continue research- 
ing, compiling, and authenticating the data and, because of the strong interest 
shown in our work by the community, wc are collecting the material for* 
publication. 



THE CANTONESE OPERA: 
A CHAPTER IN CHINESE-AiMERICAN HISTORY 

f 

'Ronald Riddle 

One of the unfortunate anomalies of Far Eastern studies in America is the 
focus by scholars and universities on the language and culture of North China, 
almost to the exclusion of other regional traditions. Although such a focus 
finds justification in vario^^' ways, it results in such studies being of verj' 

#d help with respect to understantling the traditions of America's own 
se population, which of course is primarily South Chinese by birth or 
ancestry. To cite perhaps the most obvious example of s^uch academic one- 
sidedness, one can study Mandarin Chinese at any number of American col- 
leges and universities, but courses in ^e Cantonest dialect are ^ilmost none- 
existent. Hence the diligent student can eventually learn to converse in the 
official tongue of Peking or Taipei but is at a linguistic loss when it comes to 
communicating in Chinese within his own country. 

A related arid similarly uriforuJiw^te result of our North China fixation is 
a continuing ignorance of tt^yrfiusical and dramatic traditions of the southern 
provinces. One of the .nu^iJcprominent of such traditions is that of the Can- 
tonese of)ec^, an arti^fm of great splendor and cultivation which is enjoyed 
by CO ilh t ! es 5 jJ HjtKliTS yo f Chinese around the world but which Western schol- 
arshi^^^Hj^T^irtually untouched. Aside froi^ a few isolated academic 
tvpe|^BP^*fhere^ is not a single book-length study on this subject in a 
^ WesMPTihnguage. Indeed, Cantonese opera is scarcely mentioned in those 
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works uhicii do purport to cxpinin tiic history and varieties of Chinese 
music-drnma but actually deVote the bulk of their attention to the Peking 
opern of the North, which in turn hns provided the 'principal stylistic foun- 
dation for modem-dny opera in the People's Republic. 

In recent years, an elementary understanding of the Fekino; opera has been 
relatively easy to come by, as books, articles, educational films, and courses 
in ethnomusicolbgy have helped to explain and publicize the form. Even 
more ubiquitous of late are the printed materials, performances, and media 
coverage of the newer styles of Mainland China. But the traditional Can- 
tonese opera has remained largely a nn*ster\', not just to non-Chinese but 
even to rnany who speak the Cantonese dialccr. Younger Chinese-Americans 
specially tend to feel that Cantonese opera is purely a thing of the past, kept 
alive only in their elders' menwries and in the inner sanctums of music clubs. 

That Cantonese opera is so little understood in the West— and es^cially 
in America— is both sad and ironic, since it was performed publically and in- 
cessantly for nearly a hundred years in the New World. From the Cold Rush 
days until the end of the Second World War, San Francisco supported full- 
time Cantonese opera- sometinfes running, in two or three theaters at once. 
Similarly, New York had for many years at least,.dne Chinese theater, and 
opera performances were frequent events in'^hcr large Chinatowns, par- 
ticularly in the Western states. Yet, by and large, Americans havx ignored 
this art form which has flourished m its own backyard, just as they have 
larg^y ignored the ever-present musical cultures of American Indians and 
of a host of other minority groups. And cudously enough, it appears that 
American cities harbored some of the very hcst examples of the Cantonese 
drama, nurtured by loyal Chinatown audiences during the years when opera 
was the number-one entertainment attraction of any good-sized Cliinatown 
and thus provided financial incentives for first-rate performers from abroad. 

In very brief fashion, I sh(juld like to outline the years in which the Can- 
tonese opera held sway in American Chinese communities and to highlii^ht 
both the opera's history itself and the reaction to it as chronicled by non- 
Chinese observers. My purpose; here is not to explain Cantonese (jpera— nor 
to bur\' it— but to sketch its hi.story a.s^m Ameritfan phenomenon. 

It was only a few years from the time that the first Chinese immigrants were 
attracted to California by the discovery of gold until the first troupe of 
Chinese operatic artists arrived in San Francisco. In October of 18^2 a touring 
company of one hundred and twent\--three performers debarked in San 
Francisco from Canton. Opening night was COetober eighteenth— only about 
a year, incidentally, after the first full-length Western opera had been per- 
formed in San Francisco. The theatre compan\*~which called itself the Honjr 
Took Tong— appears to have scored a notable success in this entertainment- 
starved city. One reviewer who covered the opening ni^ht noted that the 
perfornjance had drawn a full house, a mixed crowd of both Chinese and 
other San Franciscans. In general, the reviewer's comments could well ^pply 
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to a modern-day Cniuoncsc-opcnj pcrforiTiancc. Tlic wings of . the theater, 
he said, had been removed for tiie purpose of gi,ving"the greatest room for 
the production. "The orciiestni/' in iiis words, 

[wiiich was I composed of about n dozen musicians, occupied the 
rear of the stage accompanying tlie whole performance through 
with tiieir peculiar strains, and regaling themselves in the interval 
witii their pipes and cigars.^ 
On the whole, tiic reviewer's notes were restrained and favorable. The nov<^lty 
and visual beauty of the production, apparently more tiian made up for the 
incomprehensibility of plot. ' The dialogue beings- of course unintelligible," 
says the reviewer, 

the American portion of the audience had to enjoy themselves in 
imagining what was going on, and in admiring the stage properties 
and the costumes of the numerous performers, some of which were 
really splendid. .The performances were also diversified with some 
very' agile and dextrous . . . tumbling, \\ hich seemed to be a portion 
of the plot. Upon the whole, the exhibition is a great novelty^ as 
such is to an "outside barbarian," and is vrcll worth seeing. , . 
Another reporter had special praise for the ostensible ladvf^olk who graced 
the stage, women of any sort being a rare commodity in this Gold Rush city. 
The *'ladies" in the company, he said, were "altt)gether the best specimens we 
have yet been favored with."" Unbeknownst to the reviewer, of course, the 
**ladies" were male actors, specially trained, as actual women had no place on 
the Chinese stac^e. 

After its initial run in an American playhouse, the resourceful company 
proceeded to erect its own theater, a pagoda-like structure with a seating 
capacity of over a thousand. The new tlicarer'tjpened in late December ai?d • 
. ran at full tilt throughout the winter, with performances morning and eve- 
'jning, ^evcn days a week. In late March the company announced the end of 
its season, put the building up for sale, and departed bv steamer for points 
east. A scheduled Fast Coast tour was to include performances at the Crystal 
Palace in New V(jrk. The company's successes in San Francisco were not 
destined to be matched by good fortune on the road, however. Their further 
history\ was :vr.s;id round of post^nements, performances without payment, 
and a variety of other financial woes. Finally the troupe had to rely on chariry 
for the funds to return to C^inn. 

But the Hong Took Tong had established the Chinese theatre in San Fran- 
cisco and had proven that tlie city's burgeoning Chinese population— with 
help from Caucasion voyeurs— would provide a read\; audience for further 
operatic ventures. The ill-fated Flong Took Tong was quickly replaced by 
other touring companies, and within a few years theatri?^! troupes made 
treks to the north, making appearances first in Sacramento, then in various 
locations in the Gold Rush hinterlands— wherever a sizable audience of Chi- 
nese could be found. In October of 1856, for example, the San Francisco 
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Bullet m cMrrictl ;i Jctailcil storx- un pt^onuMiiccs of (Chinese (;|)cni in Cala- 
veras County f<>r Chinese miners and titeir Xniericnn counterparts. Here a 
troupe of soine thirty actors :ind niu^fcians /performed in a frame building 
covered with canvas, the structure having f)ecn erected at a ^ost of fifteen^ 
hundred dollars and furnished with carpeted stage, theatrical iighring, and 
all the necessary accoiiternients for performance-.:* Touring to remote mining 
carhps and otiier far-flung outposts to stage elaborate performances must 
have required considerable man;igcrial ,skill and coordination— nor unlike that 
of the ''big-top'* davs of tiie circus— but such nomadic forays were actually 
more akin to the players' existence in China tiiaii was t!ie relatively settled . 
theater-iife in San Francisco. .Mo\'ing from tow n to tow n and performing 
in temporary structures was a routine lu^ttcr for actors from Kwangtung 
Province, and tiiev w crc thus well prepared for the exigencies of opera in the 
Gold Rush country. 

By the eighteen-sixties, tlvc „Ciiinesc tiicatre had become an cntrenciied 
part of tiie San Francisco' scehe,- A read v audience was assured: Every tenth 
person in Cahfornia in 1H60 was Ciiinesc, aYid b\ tiie end of tiiat decade there 
w ere sixtv-three tiiousand Chinese in tiie L'nited States", hinety-nine per cent 
of whom were on tiie \Acst Coast. Tiie audience for Chiijcse opera, how- 
ever, was by no means exciusiveiv CiUnese. Reports of San Francisco's exotic 
Chinese drama appeared with increasing frj^quencv in newspapers, books, 
and magazines around tiie worid, as travelers reported tiicir inipre.ssions of 
the city. Once a primitive settieiT>ent'(/f rough-and-readv opportunists. San 
Francisco i"iad become a cit\' ofy\\ ealtii and cultural sophistication, exerting 
a magnetic charm for vacationers and world travei«rs. High priority on any 
visitor's list (jf sigiitseeing attractions wa.s Cliiiiat(^n. .\nd— as in subsequent 
decades— no trip to Chinatow n was complete witfi^At a visit to tiie Chinese 
theat,re. Typically, the oceidenrai visit<*ir s reacti^BB^ as a sort of stunned 
fascination 'which found delight in the colorful costumes and :icro[)atics, 
^ and mystification as regards stor\'-lines and stage con.ventif)iis. Tfie vocal 
styles and particularly the onstruniental accompaniment evoked reactions 
that rangejj frf)m hurnor ro Ir()rn)r. In any case, there w*as no deny in<r -the 
theatre's attraction, as typified by the words of a visitint,^ i,^eolo<rist in the 
earh' eiirhteen sRttics. who w rote home. ^ ' ' ; 

. . . WhetIici>Yt was o[)era. tnigcdv. or comedy or a mixture of the 
three, I ha\ e no ide;i— I think' it w as perhaps a nilxture-lnit it was all 
comical eno^ugh, and yet intensely interes^ng because of 'it-s extreme 
. singul:u'ity./;f) very unlike anything I^have ji;ver s^i before.'' 
By the end of the sixties, Chinatown could Ix^ast three theaters {rointr full 
time, one of w hich—ereeted in r8<1Si— w as constructed at considerable ex- 
pense speciTicalJy for the performance of Chinese (;pera, the other two havini^ 
been modified for that purpose. 

The seventies and eightfcs -\\ ere a turbulent rime for California's Chinese. 
A series of economic df)w nturns began with the completion of the transcon- 
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tinciuiil i;iilr(>;ul land thus a w liolcsnlc Inss of jobs) in iS6(; and cubuinatccl 
in the disastrous depression oi rlie late se\ enries w liich stemmed from the 
petering out of the goici mines and tlie exliaiistion of t!ie Ciomstock Lode. 
With a multitude of men out of \v(>rk and tlie evaporation of their economic 
hopes and dreams, the tmie w as ripe for demaLfoguerv ;inti t!ie seeking of 
scapegoats. In this respect, the hard-working Chinese rilled the bill nicely. 
The decade of tlie seventies rang increasingly w ith the shouts that "The 
Chinese Must Cio''\ a slogan of the sjiow balling anti-Chinese sentiment that 
would finalK' result in the I'xclu.sion Acts of the i8Sos, cutting o(T virtually 
all. Chinese. iinmiLrralion. DuriuLT these troubled vears, CIun«i^<^^^'ii ^^''ls racked 
with riots and aets of violence. The theaters of the communitv were the 
frequent scenes of such disruption. As t!ie largest indoor gathering places in 
Chinatown, thev w ere both a target of anti-(!Iiincse agitation and a setting 
for violence anionu the C'iiinese tlieiiiselves, whose internecine conflicts agijra- 
ivatcd the general air of racial teilsioii and liostilit\-. It ma\* seem curious that 
P^ainst this gathering st(^rni of hatred and economic defeat, the Chinese 
theaters flourished and i^rcw, reaching a peak in the late seventies, when theri? 
was a veritable boom in the construction of new Cihinese theaters. Hut then 
it is not uncommon for the business of entertainment to prosper during times 
of general economic advcrsitv. In this case. tl\e Chinese were walled into their 
San I'Vancisco ghetto as tiK'\' ncx er were before, and for nianv of them the 
opera was perhaps the closest tiling to escape. For others, escape took a 
more literal form, and a gradii.d exodus took jila.ce to areas tes inflamed bv 
anti-C^hinese lu steria. In the new f!hinatowns which grew up in large cities 
art^und tiie cnuntr\ , outposts of tiic ('hinese tiieatrc developed. Hv the- late 
seventies, a full-time (^hinesL- tlieatre iiad been established in Portland, Oregon, 
and e\entuall\* other cities folkjwed suit. riotabK' New ^ork and Boston. 
Chinese opeia was thus hecoininir ;i national institution n\ sorts, and touring 
companies from Canton anti 1 long i\on*j had a w ide circuit to cover, rather 
than bein^ confined to San Francisco and the boondocks of the Ciold Rush 
countrv. 

In San I'Viyicisco itself, the theatre coiitinut-d to be the sliowplace of so- 
journing operatic troupes fronj^ China. I liat tiie orchestras of such foreign- 
based companies would occasionallv Ite ties lied out with local musicians, 
however, is sum^ested b\- the establi.shment in (Chinatown in 1K77 of a small 
training school for musicians, estal)lis[ied explicitU- for the instruction of 
' '.al \ ()Uths in the music of the Cantonese opera. In the Same \'e;>r, a new- 
Chinese theatre was constructed' in Chinatown, .and still another "one was 
erectcei two vears later, The Ixx'fm in theater building attests to tlie vitalit\- 
of the art form during those hectic vears aiTti to the optimism of' the entre- 
preneurs thnr theatrical prosperity would continue, (kspite w idespread eco- 
nomic doldrums and- the crescendo, of^anti-Chinese outcries. Their optimism 
proved warranted, at leasr .for the tijue being, as the thcaD-e continued to 
flourish in the eighties. It was not until the final decade orrfic centurv that 
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the effects of anri-CIiincsc Icgishirioii tipallv rcsulrcd in a rcJucrion of China- 
town s population and a conscqiiLMU decline in the forriincs ()f the Chinese 
theatre. For Chinese opera in America, the (ioldcn Ai:e had p;>ssed. The 
final curtaijpi^as it w ere, was runtr down bv rfie if'jo^ earriujuakc, which devas- 
tated Chinatown and abrnprU' called a hair ro rhc cjpera-rhearre's half-century 
reign as the unquestioned enrerraininehr center of the Cfiinesc coiiinuinirw 

In fit^ and starts, Chinese opera did continue to bt performed in San Fran- 
cisco during the earlv decades of the tuenrierh eenrurv, j>fren .in niak^sfiift 
circumstances in (juaiTers .designed for otiier purposes. Finall\- in"* i (/24' the 
first theater r to be erected for C'hinese opera jn fortv-fn e \ cars was opened 
on Gr;iJit Avqnue, follow ed a A car later bv another theater on Jackson Strett 
— l)oth of v'hich siirvi^;-^ in tfie present dav'a>J movie houses. 

The rwenties and thirties much change in the Cantonese opera. W cstern 
instruments such as tfic; violin and saxopfione graduallv infiltrated the orches- 
tras. A lo\\ *voit:ed stvJe of singing— almost' cro'oning— was often emplo\ ed. 
The classical eiubroi,derv of opera costumes gave wav to se(]uins. 'Fh'e sini- 
plicitv of the old settings yielded to tho Western proceniui;i-srau:e, elaborately 
littered with props and moderi1-d-av backdrops. Perhaps the most profound 
chan'^e was in tfie use of women ()n stage, a move wfiich iiad good eflccts at 
the bo.\ office but which rather precipitously wiped out liie centuries-old art 
of female impersonation in tfie classically all-male art form. 

The Cantf)nese opera woultl continue to lu)ld its own for sonic \'ears in 
Snn Francisco, New ^i)rk, and other major Cfiiiiatowns. But it would never 
again reach tfie heigfits of succe^s that it gained in tfic nineteenth Century. 
Movies, and especially talking pictures, prov ed to be a dev astating- competition.' 
TfiCater-owners were readil\- won over to the relative simplicitx' and lack 
f)f logistical and personnel -problems inherent in, sliovv ini^ mcrtion pictures. 
Fvep tfie opera theaters themselves airernated Hve performara-es with movie 
nigfus. Still tfie opera maintained a tenuous hold as a culrurd :*.nd tourist 
attraction. 

Wficn Cfiina was plunged into war wirh Japan, numerous stars of tfie Gin- 
tf)nese stage were efFectiveljt' stranded in the L'nited States for tfie duration. 
A few of these became permanent residents, l)ut tfie majority returned to 
China at the em! of the .Secofid World War to resume their careers where thcv^ 
had left off; This e.vodus to tlie homeland i>aturall\' depleted tfie Aniericiln 
Cantonese theatre and dealt the local opera stage a blow from which it 
would never recover. Occasional sfiort-fiyeii tours of opera companies to 
American Chinatow rls would continue sporadicallv even to the present time, 
but continuf>us Chinese-opera tfieatre in .-\merica w as >.ssentiall\' a thinir of 
the past, a victim, as it were, of World War II. "Fhe increasinu costs of im- 
porting opera ccjmpanies, togCtfier witfi the proliferating bureaircratic red 
tape involved in' admitting thein tr) tfiese shores, became prohibitive, in liirin 
of declining bo.\-(jffice revenues. T urtlier, the competition 'of the movies anci 
finally te^'evisign wo^ki prove tiecisive \)\ the fate forties. Ami finally, the 



libcrnlizntioii of iiiiniigi'atioii huv s for (iliiiicsc uoiucn aiu! the removal of 
or lie r restrictions on America's Chinese eaused a graJuul change from a 
once virtually all-male ghetto to a coinmunicv in w hich family life and the 
home became the center of activitv/ATanv families found the jiica^s to iTiovc 
away from Chinatown itself, and. the once-captive audience for the .Cantop- 
csc opera, for all practical purposes, simply ceased to exist. 

riic cxtiiTction of tiie full-time Chinese theatre in America did not, how- 
ever, signal an end to all interest in the genre. Kven in the p«itscnt day, the 
sales of oper.i re(;or<!int^s, the popularity of Cantonese-opera radio broadcasts, 
and even piped-in opera ''nui/^ik" to Chinatown's garment factories attest t(^ 
a continuing love ()f the form, especially for older Chinese. The most impor,- 
tant institution through which opera tratiitions have been kept alive in 
America, however, is the private music club. A half-dozen clubs devoted to 
Cantonese opera are presently in existence in San Francisco, aqd otiicrs h^[^^ 
been formed in the Chinese conununities of New York. I. os /.Angeles, 5jc^tnc,' 
and Honolulu. San Francisco's clubs date mostly fnt)m'the, 19405'^ as if to 
take up the slack left by the departure of the full-rime- theatre. One such 
club, the Nam Chung Musical Society, dates back to 19:5 and celebratedP&s 
golclcn anniversary only a week ago [on 4_I^ily 19^5]. Once the provm^reof 
Chifiatown bachelors who emulatech the p^rofessional theatre fo/^Tijcj^tation, 
Nam Ctuing liasl)eco'me a family-cGn^rA:! organi/;ition whose huwj^^cmber- 
shipy includes manr^rcs-cnt and fcM'meV professional ()pera"*p]ay'(!!rs, who 
concb the predomifnantly amateur membersliip antl help enliven, the four- 
and five-hour sessions of opera nuisic on weekend nights at. the club's China- 
town headquarters. Other smaller cluj)s operate much in the same fashion, 
providing the stai^e, musical insthiments. and encouragement for members 
to recreate the sounds and siyhtsq)f- Cantonese opera in its palmier days. 

There" is little question but the classical Cantf)nesc •tocra, here and 
abroad,^ has seen its best days.-, 1 Afen w ith occa.sional touring performances 
and the lively activities of fuu'sic (;lul)s. the fon^rappcnls almost entrVely rt) 
an older generation 6f Chifie.se. In recent x ears other n*pcs of Chinese music 
Jidve gained a foothold in Americans Cihina'ijR'wns. One now finds a veritable 
kaleidoscope of musical styles— musical chibs specinli/ing in traditional Peking 
opera, others in purely instrumental nuisic, still others in the vocal and instru- 
mental musie of the People's Republic. Almost totally unbeknownst to out- 
siders, America's- urbifri Cliinese conmiwnities are hotbeds of musical ac^vity, 
more s;) rJownh^n at any other time of their history. M^'ny of Chipatown's 
yqu'th now find thai the learning mid cultivation of Chinese mus/ici-and musical 
iriTJtni merits fosters a sense of ethnic identity and prid6. While We classical 
Cantonese opera itself has ceiised[to be a commercially viable ente^rise, it 
Jives on in the varieries of music and music-drama it has helped to spawn. 
In very recent years" a neu variety of Cantonese opera has been emerging 
in iMainlaijd China, whose p^incipal^ output .t>f *'revoIutionarvV operas are 
more customarily tailored to the Mandarin dialect. Some of these works. are 



J^ 'jiNi^w being pcrfornicd in Qyitunas^andjjjtv^^^ wliolc n(i^, tradition of Can- 
toncS^ miisic-drainn is cnicrtjing iinfi^Jw been reflected in the nuisicnl 

,X ^«cciviticsj()f Ainericn\s|L)hinck^()mniq|iitiG^^^^ ' . 

^ '^'^Xikc the phoenix— believed in Cj^^jjs^^J^iyt drnmn-rthe Gin- 

V tdnesc opera appears to be ^^^^^^'^^S^^^^^ Tiiough. altered in plot and 
ideoipgw and removed from a piircl^^T^mnierci.iI miHeu, the new Cantonese 
• opera ooce again helps to embody not just a Chinese approach to life ;tnd 
, ;itt, but a specifically Cnntoneso approach. In historical persfpective we may 
flhd that tiie veneraliie tradition of Cantonese mnj^^rama in Americans 
. Chinese conimunities is simply entering ^|<!#fi*^*-v .nhase, mher than becoming 
/ a closed cliapter— albeit a fascinating onel; miknrai history of Americans 

' Chinese. # 
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#3 - LOCAL HISTORY 

Ghairman: Edward C. Lydon, Cahrillo College, Aptos] Calif. 

A. HISTORY OF THE CHINESE IN ^ 
^ . \ FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 

By . . 

S. MicHAKi, Oppf.r and Liixii: L. Lfav 

The iiistory of Frcsn(^ Xijj^yfnia would not he complete without- including 
the Chinese, for the early?€Rl,nese played an important role in the buiiding"^ 
and development of the ''San Joaquin \'aliey. In the iR^o's they were iotro- 
duced to Miiierton and Coarsegoid through gold mining, other grades, /nd 
adventure. 

The Americans who weK^ mining below and above Alillcrton excluded the 
Chinese from original discoveries. So found on a page of the mininir records 
wrirten in Chinese and trinsiated in iRngiish wa(> the following liri July 19, 
a86i: "We, a company of r2-Chinami!n, Sue and Company, claim the bed of 
the river one/nile above Fort Aliller.t* This was^one of the tn:lny reasons the 
Chinese settled near the river in^\j^*rton. | 

Other reasons the residents sci^egated the* Chinese from that area were 
, becaiisf^the Chinese who had genera!' mcrchniidise stores sold tlieir merchan- 



disc not only to their own dp>plc l>ut to rliJiwhitc niiaicrs who cnnic to thcjn 
forjnining cc|ui[)nicnt aiftlftupplics bctausc of their fair prices; some fcit 
tjjjit tKTVci^y-apiH^ ol" tile C'hiiwsc wtfs corrupting thtir children bv tiieir 
stning^sounding hnigthige. tiieir Itjng ii^jt, their different food habits (cliop- 
sticlcs); and tiicse men bntiie in tlic iufjle^lailv after working ill tlic water 
^twelv e iiours a day. 

The Chinese did nor mind living awaylVom the niain part of town for dur- 
ing the time of the Cjvii War, the scildici's re-oecupied I'ort Miller which 
was one-half mile from tiie Chinese c|liiirters and found it easi^to l)uv from 
theJL^hinese merciiants than to go into ti^wn. Also if tliev l)ecame drunk, they 
would be away from the kiu and ^css liable to be picked up and l)C punished, 
Ry the end of 1S70 ^here w ere ^l^f./u'nese li/ing in Alillcrton, including m8 
women. The Kort Miller Biockholi'^c, ereet/'d in 185 is now restored in 
Rocding Park, Krcsno, Cahforaia. - ' ^ 

In 1872 the Central Pacific Railroad was completed to the Fresno Station 
and many inhat)itants decided.- foj^nH c to the new town. So by 1H74 when 
the county scat was nun'd^d'fTjBpVlillertciii to Krcsiio, there were 200 Chinese 
. at the Celct)rati()n. Most of !iad begun t(x estabhsh new businesses and 

residences in "the new citv n^WFie railroad. Tor ninn\' years Fresno's Ciiina- 
town was tiie meeting plac^ for otlier Chinese in the surrounding t()wns of 
Hanford, \^isalia, .Armona,^.emoore and even as^r :is Bakersfield. 

Some of the (iecupatiohs of these Chinese at rftit-^iinc were: contracting 
labor, constructing irrigation ditches, gardening, cooking/ doing- general 
house w(yrk, opera'ting herb stores, managing laundries, grocery stores, restau- 
rants ar)d e\xn a Ciiincsc opera iiouse. , ' 

Fres/io's Chinatown, not unlike cJthcr Oriental quarters, was situated near ' 
the railroad tracks. This area was limited to n four-l)l^)ck square — China Allcv 
and/G Street betu ecn Kern and Mariposa. 1 
• /The first groups of Chinese to settle in the Fresno area were Cantonese from 
the Sam Vup and the Chungshamegions of Kw angtung province. As early 
•i^s 1887 the Sam Yup group had establislied a company house of their own 
in China Alley. On G Street was located the Kong Chow Society Temple 
'and next to it the Chinese Association or Six Companies. Then came the 
fr^^ernal and "single men"^roups such as the Bir^§ Kung Tung, the^^y On 
Tong and numerous others. ' 0- 

Fhg. main content of this research paper vill consist of four biographical 
stUjic?of significant personages who have contributed to the development of 
Joaquin X'alley and illustrated iij^the back of the artille with 
'Mpfferical pictures of Fresno (^hinatown in the l(;2o\s, the families pf these 
four persons, and a few phcjtographs of the Fi«t Chi>iese Bap'tist Churih when 
it was a Mission from iHHz'to IqiH, the peri*«)efore Miss Amy Purlell took 
over as missionary from 1918 to 1947. [Pictures not used.-^Ed.] I ^ 
. The. -sources of the material were obtained by personal interviews with 
frillies ^f the personages, old ncwsp:iner articles from the Fresno Republican 
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, hnd the Fresno Bee, and interviews with friends of tiK' family aiul witli Amy 
Purcell, the missionary, wlio still lives in Fresno and is now vcars of age. 

Four Sigmi- icant Pi-uson acts 

# ' 

Sam Wing Cuvk (1849-1,937)'^ * ^ 

_,S;im Wing Chee was born in 1849, tlic eldest son><')f Sain Sui Ying, in Kwang- 
/tung province, China, Ijonn Yu District. ^ 

In addition tc/those who came to .-Xmerica, knowing n%one but still pre- 
Ipared/o^tefc^eir fortuhe, were those fortunate few who came and settled 
Avirii relatives who were ahead \' here. One such fortunate man was Sam Wing 
nee. Me arrived in Millerton around to enter into an already ^stab- 
hshed general nijgrchandise store founded by his uncle, Sam King Y'ing some- 
time before 1869. This general merchandise store was one of the three Chinese . 
businesses in Millerton. So it was with family help that Sam^WIng Chee came 
to understand life in Gum Sun (Cjold Mountain). n 

VV^ng Chee Avorked in his uncle's business in Millerton until 1S72. When 
the Central Pacific Railroad was completed to the Fresno Station the com- 
munity of Chinese in Millerton moved to Fresno's west side. It was "here on 
1019 G Street that the Tong Duck and Tong Sing General Merchandise store 
was relocated, " \ . 

'Ncars later when more Hhinese came over to w ork for the railroacf. new 
arrivals discovered room and hoard for themselves in Fresno's west side. Tl^^^ 
area was ^ntained within walking distance' of the railroad ^^nd to tljis^day is" 
still known as Chinatown. Bounded by G and T Streets on the norrfi and ^ , 
South, and Mariposa and Kern Streets on the ease and west, our famotij^ • 
China Alley runs east and west, right down the center of this s^'ctj<>iV where • 
the major Chinese population settled ar that time. It was to service thi^grpw-^^ 
ing Chinese community that Wing dice's store was opeped, scMifB w-^tj;^ ' 
clothes, Oiinese herbs, Chinese grocerie/i, and all tvpes of Chincs<;. 5^undri®y / 
As the community grew, his business prospered. ' ^ ' ■ 

From his selling he became interested tn agri-business and sjA^hcf(^nanced ' j 
many orchards and vineyards in the FIanford;'Armona and fajw)[5PTe jtrcas,/^ * 

During the period from 1R75 to 1908 he made frequeij^Trijp^''|Ly<'fl 
ho^land to set up the family estate and to get niarried. Indcei 
indicate three marriages in China, From these three marriages; 
'. offspring. In 1898 he married "itong Soo Lum, .his fourth \Vif< 
She was only 16 years of Tig e. Early marriages were quite comnioti 
at that time, not only for ^he Chinese. From this union t|here w6i^^ 
chiliiren of which twelve are still liyfng, Thev are all living in pie^i 
States; the eldest being 75 years old in San Francisco and two in Ivg^!'^- 
In 1930' Wing Chee retired at' age 81. He died in 1937 wlicrt^er^ 
years did and his wife died in i938.-Heii»fcl a long, vigorous, prod 
and contributed much to the/community of Fres^\vith his genera 
disc store, service to his own pcopli.% active in 'hi^amily association, an 




his children educated ?io that tudny they arc successful citizens. 
All tKin ( ijj^:; 01895) 

A;i Kite was horn and ecliicatcd in Cihina and came to America ii] tljc iH5o^^|^ 
; yin^iiearch of; new ^idycntiire. His occupation in China was in the hlieksmWT^ 
>: 4^uSil\css:i,X)'\vhen he came to Miflerton he, natuhilly, opened a biyleksmitli 
.. shop, Alost of his patrons wxrc Americans, He sptikc verv littI6 English, just 
\ enough, to get l)y . in his- work. ' ^ ' 

His shop was located nc;n- a small creek u ficr^^ uic commur^tv of Chinese ' ^ 
lived and cnch day he would hring his hor^cs^'thcrc fnr/w;uK.;if was there 
that lie met his future partner in htisinc'ss, Jcifcrson Mtlam ^^on;.a hog 
raiser (one of his many trades), who also brought his stock thcrci4r;Watcr. 

When the county scat moved to Fresno' Ah Kitt and Jcffersi^|^^ ^ 
decided to open a blacksmith shop on what is nou-Mcrccd Strcctyhctwccn ' 
H and Broadway. Besides his many trades. JcfTcrson was the deputy' sheriff 
W Frcsng County, the first railroad sthtion agent, and sold town lots for the ' 
Pacific Improvement Company. This companv consisted of the *^Big*Four"- 
Lcland Stanford, Collis P. Himtington, Mark Hopkins and Charles Crocker 
-with^whom Jefferson had become acquainted with. With Ah Kitt\s experi- 
ence in blacksmithing and Jefferson Shai^n^s connections in acquiring^ a lot 
m a very favorable part of t^wn, they became good friends in bininess and 
personal life. 

When Ah Kitt's first son was born in 1H67 he named him Jefferson Shannon 
Kitt, after his fciend. Following old Chinese customs, when the baby was a 
. month old there was a big celebration in Ah Kittys humble home. The^Ameri- 
can friends who attended the party hnd never seen such festivities and enjoyed 
immensely the delicious Chinese food, especially the red eggs and red en- 
velopes with money inside. 

Ah Kitt and his wife had four children, two girls and rwo l)oys. He lived 
until 1895 and never returned to China. 

Jefferson Shannon Kitt grew up in a basement apartment on 1051 G Street. 
Upstairs was a tailor shop owned by the Chow family. *On November 1, 1894 
when he was 27 years ol^^ was marri'ed to Ah Lin Lee, the eldest (4 eleven 
children. After their marriage, they- moved to 1050 Chinaf^j|jfe To support' ^ 
his family of four boys - Gam, Nick, Creichton, and Fred ^■Rd manf odd\ 
jobs such as labor contracting^>^erpreter for the Chinese' «i^id not speak ' 
English and whatever w^s^ed.of him. ' , . 

Sin^e Ah Lin came from a l.-lrge family and Chinese gfrls did I not att<;nd 
either English or Chinese schools in those days, she educated her.self in Chinese 
by listening to others read the newspapers and dhinesc novels and by asking 
questions. The writer, who happens to be a niecje of Ah Lin/remembers the 
times her aunt used to read and tell of these Chinese stories and folk tales. 
. Ev(^ though Ah Lin had "bound^ feet she got around quite welj in taking 
;'(;art-^.of her family,, cooking and sewing fop^bem.4»caiise she loved girls and 
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jgj,,didn't have any, she took care of her four nieces wjjj^n her sister died quite 

Jefferson Shannon Kitt died quite young, at dic U^jO 4&j^,4 r hut his wife, Ah 
liln, lived till she was in her 6o's. ; * 

As of diis writing, April 1975, Jt^crson's sons is still living in Los 

Angeles by tlie name of CreichtonJkitt Lcorlg (Leoiig is tlicir Chinese sur- 
name). Creichton and his wife, Lajjjira, liave three daughters, Winifred, Lor- 
raine, and Betty. They are all living in California. 

Creichton is now 77 years old, retired from his insurance and accounting 
business but still very active and healthy. Frequently he travels to the San 
Joaquin Valley to visit his relatives and to fish and play golf. 

Hi LoY Wong 

Hi Loy Wong was bornltad educated in China. When he was sixteen years 
of age he came to CaliforniPin search of gold, like many Chinese at that time. 
Before he made hi^^p his parents had married him to a girl in his province 
so th?t he would sWieday return to China. Fi|was one of a family of threes- 
boys and one girl. " 

Hi Loy's job was^ith the Miller-Lux ranch in Los Banos. .Mr. Aliller owned 
many acres of lan<Wor cattle in California, Nevada, Oregon and Arizona^ he 
was called the **Qittle King of the West." Hi Loy worked with the M,iit<r 
family as a. hired help and all-around boy, helping them around the ho"se 
and lived with them. They thought a great deal of him and tauglit him all 
the American way of life and treated him just like he was their son. Mr. Miller 
,c\cn told him lil|>ut up a tent and homestead there and he could get as nuich 
land as he wanted, but he said to Mr. Miller, "Mr. Millet*, I don't want all this 
land. M\^ parents tell me I have to go back to China and die. I don't want it." 
\^ars later when he was raising his fourteen children, he Realized what a 
.mistake he had made b\*not listening to Mr. Miller's advice. He could have 
acquired, all that land free and become a millionaire. 

He never returned to China to his first wife but did get married to a girl 
here in California. This was a **picture-marriage" to Lilv Lum, an American- 
born from the little town of Almaden, San Jose area. \ **picture-marriage" is 
when^the marriage is arranged by matchmakers with photographs of the> 
twc parties concerned. Lily was only thirteen years old when she married 
Hi Loy, who wMthirty- three, twenty years her senior. 

Lily s father vMi from one of the first groups of Chinese who came over 
from Chini during th^QiJd'fR^sh DdVs in Qilifornja. He landed in San fran- 
cisco and tnenwent to the AJniaden arex^^to pan for quicksilver. But he didn't 
like w hp t he was doing, especiaflly wearinjf khaki pants, khaki jackets, bamboo 
hats, anjd a Chinese queue hanging down the back of his neck. He just couldn't 
stand it. So he' imirtiediately cut offals quieue,<;JpM^d9 his hair the English^ 
style and got hinjjjclf :alblack, long-tailed coat aro^ore a Windsor tie. He 
y^en went to j^jniirde*i County and applied for n job, flc was hired as super- 



visor to lure tiic Mc?||j^;in people lu work in mining (pricksilvcr I Ic was called 
"Sam, the boss/' Since he worked daily u itii these people, he spoke excellent 
8j)anish besides (Chinese nnd English. 

His (iiniilv in China senc'a "picture -bride** of twelve yens of age to Cali- 
fornia to meet and to marrv hiin. They were married, ;ind after the children 
rciiehed the ages of around ten, thev moved to S;ui iMMneisco. It was in S;ui 
r*ranciseo where his daughter I.ilv and I li I,oy were married. 

After the weAling the Hi I.ov Wongs moved to I'Vesno and opened the 
in Lov Company, a general merchandise store, on G and Kern Streets, One 
of^S brothers w;is sent from ('hina to hc;lp him in the store, 'Besides selling 
gCtieral merchandise he contjructed (ihinelc labor for the farmers in the nre:i 
since lie spoke three languages. Many Chinese would come to IVesno to work 
in the grapes and the fruits, so he would contract these laborers, giving them 
i^roceries. denim clothes, bamboo hats luid whatever they needed for their 
jobs, ail on credit. After the fruit season and the laborers were paid their 
wages; they w ould return to Fresno and pav Hi Loy for t\ hat they owed him. 

Hi Loy was a vcr\' successful business Tnan and had a family of fourteen 
children. His eldest son is now S6 years old and still lives |n Fresno. One of 
his daughters. 76 years of age, is a very capable and successful insuranec agent 
and was the first Chinese woman to qualify for life membership in the Million 
Dollar Round liible in Life Insurance. She travels all over the world'and i'JJjUI 
active in the insurance field which she started in the early i94i)'s and .sens, 
much to her pride^o the third generation Chinese she has known. Another of 
Hi Loy's daughteffis married to a very prominent physician in Krcsno; and 
another son w ho is in his seventy's is still managing a produce business in Los 
Angeldl, 

Hi Loy died at the age of 68 and contributed much to the comnumir\* of 
IVesnc), Califoriiia. 

Amy ^'l^rcI'Ll ( i««2- ) 

"Our care should not be so'ijjiiich to livFJong, as to live well," Amy Purcell, 
nihety-three vearj; of age this April, has manage3 to do both — live long nfid 
wisely. Siniill of stature, large of heart, she has made ii monument out of her 
life. She snys that she expects to live "as long as the Lord can use me-' and one 
is tempted to reply that as long as she does live, she is of use to the Lord. 

'Born April 1882 in Marion Center, Kansas, rne daughter of Dutch parents, 
iWary and* David Purcdl, Ann f*urcell spent a major p^^i^n of her adult life 
'titi^ing missjonarv' .service in Fresno's Chinese .section. From her earliest child- 
hood 'dajfs, indoctrinated by her father to "not to be lazy, make your Jife 
account to' something,'' Amy was 'active in church work. Attending meetings 
and Christian 'conferences 'kept ^er in t:ouch with missionaries whos6 work 
she admired. ) 

Miss Purceirs education continued through i9irlAvhen art^r three years 
of jitteqdancc, she graduated from the Raprist Missionarv" Training Scho^in 



(JUL-Mgo. Now kn(»\\'ii ;is ( ^olyijtc Kociicsicr School, u siill j)ic[);it L-s nussion- 
arics ami luiiiistcrs tor work nr lioinc :uk1 abroiul. 

The beginnings of Amy Piirccll\s niissionarv ciulcavors inciutlcd working 
witii tiic Jap;incsc in Seattle in 1913-14 and working aniong tiic Italians in 
\ Portland, Oregon tiil Alav 1915. Mer tirst commission, w ith a salary of 550.00 
montii, was in San l-rancisco in Alarcli ujK'k SIk rcnfainctl in San I'rancisco 
until Alav 19 iH at wiiicii time she was ^failed lioinc due to tiic dearii of !ut 
ni^thcr. 

September 1918 she ^:;is sent l)y tlie Wonvairs "American ! baptist Nome 
^Mission SocictN" and tiic Nortiicrn California Haprist (lotncntion to l-'rcsno, 
California to be the missionary at tlie (iiiinese Mission. In addition to !icr 
dciigiu in bcinL,^ sent to l**resno because her bmtiier Ro\* lived tiierc, !kt sa!ar\* 
was increased to $55.00 a montii! ^ .. . 

During her missionar\' work in Fresno s!ie kept in close contact witii Dr. 
Charle^ Siicpiiercfl'Director of Ciiinese Alission.s in America an^j later par- 
ticipated in tiie opening of Ciumg Alei Home in V.\ Cerrito, California, to !ic!p 
<^hinese orpiians. , 

.^ly Puree ii's introduction to Fresno, however, proved to l)e startling. 
Arriving in tiie mitldie of a llu gcpideinic, s!ie was astonisiied to see a!! t!ie 
people on the streets wearing little gauze* mas'ks, Fhe epidemic made for a 
slow Starr, hut evcntualK' she began to u in the trust of the Chinese ^"jcoplc. 
In a letter wrictp^n in 1936 to Miss Oliver Russell, Woman's 1 loriie Mission 
Society in New York, she savs, **\Vhen I began niv worT< here in the fall of 
1918, shortly after Miss Iknnct Iq/t,. there were Ouh- a few (^liincse home 
but nianv^ bovs and v'^oung men liviVitf in storeys and r<^i^)niiniT houstrN. In t| 
sumnier rime thev all went out tijf^work in fhe fruit. M\^^vo'rk was aliiiAt 

. entirch' W4|^ young men, save for tl^ Knc^lish lessons I was giving tiie woite 
in their JiQmes. There were few children." 

The Qifinese mission to \vhich she was sent was locatt^ina iiouse on 105:? 
E Street. The two front rooms were used for jeligious services and tiie rest 
of the building was converted into* rooms fotljjlElgle Chines^^voung men. It 
was here that Mis.s Puree 1 1 started her work: 

jjfc Miss PurcelTs early adnionrtjons ^pni the Director of the Board of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society mcluded instructions for her to go 
from house to house teaching Englisli and e\[)(jsing Cod*s work and P^'^^^^' 
to all the Chinese. She \vas also to instruct the^x omeh in^ domestic duties, care' 
of the family and the sick, institute sociaj .g;i the ring.s, provide wholesome 

^tivities for all age gr^oups si4^cK\as choir, sewing, coqlcing, Alotlier-Daughter 
teas. Guild Girls and, of course, q^fganize a^ Rio^^tudv Class and Sunday 
School. I,".'' W 

Little by little she 'made |proads into the very sijpall Chinese society. She 
taught English to the ^ung nien;,atid went into the homes to teacl^ the few 
Chinese Women to speak English and^to learn solving and cooking/SRe%vas:^; 
not always helped to the bestead vantage, by hc^^Colieagues. At tirne».tier.posi'- 



tioM \v;is put ill jcDiMnlv .uul cMllvd tor coiiiMgc ,nul strength on iitV part Uy 
ovcrconKMiusuiulcrstiiiulintTS. 

(;r;ulii;illy the Chinese men begiui to i)ring tlieir young wives troni Ciuna 
and families started, IVriiaps tlic inost pei'sotiailN' fuKilling moment in Amy 
Furceii's lite was wiicn she started rhe nursery scIkx^! in the early ipzo's. Sjie 
calls tiiis the "goitlen key wluelrunlociced doors to aii tlie iiomes," and licr 
obvious love ot small ciiildren" reflected in lier annual reports. 

In n;:7 due fi) the immigration laws, the ranks of the young (^hinese^^^e 
cut olf and no college hoys were available for the janitorial work at the^s- 
sion. Miss Purcell went bevonti the call oF tiuty and did the work herself. 
But discouragement such as that of having to do the janitorial work was o(T- 
serl>y joyous moments such as the time in 192H when she was presented \Vith a 
bouquet Of carnations at a .Mother-Daughter Banquet ai. being the ''Mother 
Of the Chinese of lo'esno.*' ^' 

rhe list of tictivitie^ of, thc'Missioii continucti to grow until it included 
girls' al t classes, picnics, IU)me cannrng lessons^faniily nights, three language 
schools, a women's society; and in addition to all this, she personally. aidc.d in 
helping the Chinese with^their citi/ejiship papers. 

l]y u;37 she considered herself ^i^id her Chinese friends and students to be 
a "family." Their losses during the tj|ie of China's invasion were her losses'; 
their sutfe rings were her suffering. 

As the work of the Chinese Mission went on Miss Amy FurccJI and her 
fiicnd and constant vohuitccr, RutlrNclson, sinc^c a(;i8, grew older and he- 
came more tired/ Vet they still continued to work/ong and hard hours. 

In i(;4: she requested a leave of absence because of ill health. After two . 
years she did return to the Mission and was rc(iuircd by th,c new law to take 
a \'ear of study at I/rcsno State College in Child Development. In a special 
letter written in September 19, 1944 to her friends, she spoke flowinfl|p "With 
renewed health and also with, n ncw\awarencss of the needs WTiong our 
Chinese here, these last six montlis have bVcn j(jyous ones indeed. MV welcome; 
"home** as the Chinese said, was truly jilspiring and touching.'* * 

The i(;4()'s saw the status of th^AliAion being ch2^cd to the GHinese 
liaptist Christian Center and in 194^ the/ enactment of a longtime dreai^' of 
• Amy Purcell's came true. Under the lcj/icrsllip;io^^F5r. John M. Hcstcnes the 
First Chinese Baptist Church^BS o^'unizcd. Dr. Hcstcnes had formerly 
served as Supcrint^nlfcnt of all 9t\^\n Center worliof the Baptist demonina- 
tion In America. With a Church established, Amy Purcell was reiidy to retire. 

In her retirement letter of May 1, 1947 ^o Miss Dorothy IJuckltn, Secretary 
of Missions (>f the Woman's American ipaptist jjj^omc Miision Society, she ■ 
"Wfote: ' ■ . _ . 

"This Annual Letter is a pivotal point in mdc life - it is the last one I shall 
write ^as a missionary of our^cI«vcd Woniafi's*^Ameri|can Baptist Home 
Missi/>n Society. But years do flit byandViow it is timt to lay aside some 
of tliie .strenuous. living of today, so very different from the starting point 
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' vvlicn tUv Sot'icry sciw mc in the Jap.incsr work in Scanlc in r!u< \'a\\ nl" 
1913.., 

Tiic worlc w itii t!ic (!hincsc is very Jifliculr. tlicv ;uc sc» \x i y ciunuiMg 
tiuit one is nearly swept off one's tcet» l)iit one must hue ^vcxt iiisi^hr 
, and strength of purpose imonler to iiiiplnnt tiic rigiu motives for creative 
living." 

Ami so Amy Puiceli retircil, lean ing hehiiul iier w legiiev of hunchecls of' 
Christian Ciiinese. She g;u e of herself: her thougius. hci vle^^^l*^. her money. 
She helped her "family." the Chinese people in Fresno. \o stor\' of Anly 
Furcell. however, is (]uitc couiplete unless it gives mention aiul pays homage^ 
to Ruth Nelson who, though not a missionary herself. xNoriced hai'ul-in-ha,ml \ 
with Amy Puree!! and dedicated hgrself to helping bring Christianity to the \ 
Fresno Chinese. 



* CONFLICT AND CONTACT BKT \V'i;r:N THE 
CHINESE AND INDIGENl:)US COAliMUNi rn S 
IN SAN FRANCISCO, 1900-19 1 1 " 

By 

F. EVK AuMKNTROrr 

As is common hg <^ edge, after a brief, initial period of good relations, the 
attitude of the fmmc:\n community towards the immigrants who catne to 
the ynited Statesi^rom China'during the nineteenth and curly tweryacch ceii:.. 
turies was not only unfriendly, but actively hostile. Tti^^ Bc*ult(:cJ ii\ the 
physical mistreatment of individual Chinese in the Americans, i\\ legal restric- 
tions, and in immigration restrictions dedicated to limiting or even eliminatinj^ 
any furtheo immigration from China, and forcing Chinese rc;sidents of the 

^ United ^tes to return to tJieir native land. In addition, laws wqre passed 
that made it impossible for the vast niajoriry of Chinese to become naturalized 

. American citizens. iMuch of^fthis mistreaWent of Chinese iHIhe United §tates 
was done in violation of.the treaties bc$\yecR CJiina and the ynited States. 

One result of this ill-trqatment was to isolate titir' Chinese from the inditrc- 
nous Americarhcommunity, an isolation strengthened by the language barrier 
and significant difrerd^cs in both customs and social systems. The Chinese 
and American communrties were not entirely separated from each other, how- 
ever. If nothing else, geriodiA conflict brought them into contact. In addition, 
many^ overseas Chinese admired various aspects of, the social and political 
systdns obtaining in the United States, although, of course, deploring the 
fact ihat the ideal of^'uality prescribed by the American constitution was not 
always adhered to by^the Americafh* people and government? 

Many writers have already conimented on the discrimination against over- 
seas Chinese in the United States! Most often, hoWever, thq^lfTiplication has 
been that the Chinese community was relaftivelv pafeive andiS'^pIes's/agaiiSst 
these attacks. Furthermore, those elements in the Anierican cotiimunity who 
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syinp.uhi/ctl with ihc Cilunisc cuisc have olicn Ikcii ovcilonkcii. \\\ siiulyin}; 
three iiKijor iiisl.inccs ol' coiilliil between the (*liinesc ,nul Aiiieiic.in communi- 
ties ;\s well ;is eoiwinentitig on some oiiiei' iurms i)f com;u'r l)et\\ecn tlR- two 
ilurint; ilic perioil itM»> i*> this [xiper liopes to siiow tlvM ihe (Chinese 

comnuinity coultl l)()tii actively iuul m some lmscs, successfii!iy,vi-ise ti> meet 
tiie ciuiiiengc of the Americiin eonmumity's liostiiity. In ;uliliiion, it ilid 
so iiir^eiy through the knowieiige:il)!e uti!iz;nion ot tlie Vniteil Stnies* gov- 
ernment;ii institutions. I'imiiiy, this paiper \yili i\opc tu si\ow tiut;i!ie nttempts* 
on tiie p;irt of various elementJt in ihe (Chinese niul Ameriean conmuinities to 
form A common honil through ii mutu;i!!y sIluciI inicrpret;ui(||^i of justice 
f*uieil to mnteri:iii/e liuiing the period. lyoo-iai i, thus ic;uing t!\e (Jiincse 
connnuhity m its originiil isoLuion. I'or t!ic ^tirpgsc of cojicretcness, tiiis 
stuily w;iii concentnitc on tlie city of S;m J-'nuiciscg, although particularly with 
reference to the boycott movement ot 1905, other areas w ill also l)c dealt \\ ith.* 
There arc several reasons tor concentrating on San l->ancisco. In the first 
place, in the penoil unJer discussion, this cit\' anil its imnicdiate environment 
liad the largest populatiori of o\ery.e.is ('hinese in the Americas. In h;oi, the 
Chinese population of San I rancisco was 3<)»ooo or so, as compared with 
25,767 in all of Hawaii, io,(x)o in Oaklanil, and 8,000 in New York City, 
-Furthermore, the Chinese population in San Francisco was quite active politi- 
calU', aiul w^as the rcputcil heachjuarters of all the major social oqjani/.ations 
of the overseas Chinese in the Amcrii as, such as the Chinese Six Companies 
H^^'lHing-hua tsung luti-kuan), clan associations, political parties, ami the 
Chih-kunt^^ t*an^: l-jrvalh, there is more itifornuation concerning affairs in 
San I-'rancisco than in an\ other part of the Americas, partly i)ecausc it had 
the largest number of (Chinese-language newspapers, a nil partly i)ecausc n\i\ny 
of these ncwspajicrs have found tfieir way into collections to which the public 
has aceess.- 

Thc conflicts and contact betw cen the Cliinese anil the A\riicrican communi- 
ties between 1900 and 1911 can he roughly ilividcd into two categories, [)osi- 
tivlpind ncgati\e, according to whether tfic priniary intent\ or result was to 
bring the two conununitics elosentogcthcr, or t() furtlSkr.isJw them. The 
classification "positive contact" v/ill also be used in cases wWre a qontlicr 
betw ecn the two comDvjunities aif)se which was solved to the^uisfaction of 
the Chinese conununit\',\or those elcinents of the Chinese communitv most 
directly invohcd in the ^)nflict. The three major conflict^ to iW discusscii 
are the ijuarantinc of San Ij'rancisco's Chinatown in 1900, tlic moyenicnt to 
improve the trtntmefir of ^nd , lessen the immigration resthctioriis against 
Chinese w hie^h culminated in\the 1905 boycott of American t;oods,\ind the 
attcnipt in k/ii to ilcn\* to, hatiyc-born An).^ricaii citizens of the Chinese 
race the-riixht to vote in California elections. 

T'he quarantine of vSan F'Vancisco's Chinatown was the culmination W a 
se^s or events? that first got started- in is\;9 \vhen Atneripan official:;\i 
Hawaii learned that cases of death from plague had been reported in'^Hf 
k|)n'4. Reacting to this new s, ifi the winter of ,1 Sgc;- 1900 and jlhe'early sp 
of 1900, health authOirities in Ha\yaii decided that they had found evidence of 
an outbreak of bubonic plai^;i,iQ. in Horiolulu^s. Chinatow^n. Aetincr under the 
' " ' " ' ' 
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coin iitioii ih;it ( Innisf rrsultnis were .iloiic icspoiisihii.' Joi iUv 

[)iajL,nic iiicMiiLc, for scxcim! iiu>mhs proj^lc ot the (Chinese liuc wi re lothiiKlcn. 

to Ixkiirci sttMiiRTS bound tor tlic C()iitiiu'iit:il l/nitcd Stntcs. Otiicr iiuMsurcs 

taken, iiicimliiii; r!ic hiirtiiiii,^ ot ;i [urt ot I lonolulu's ( !hiiKi(o\viK nctHl nor l)C 
- discnSvSCtl !icrc.'' < , - 

Incite ot these |)rcc;Uitions, in ol 1900, the lioctors of xSiiii Prnncisco's' 

l)c[);irri)icnr of Puhiic* I Ic:i!th l)cc.inic convinced tluit l)ul)onic piaj^ue !ku1 also 
I become entrenched in San I;'raneise(t's ChinatoxMi, hav^nj; l)ec^i broui^dit tiu-re 

from Llawaii and I lonL^koiii:. I'lii.s new s caused, t!ie De[)art^iK:nt of Pul>iic 

1 leaitii to rule on ity ow il authority that any persons of t!ie Cniinese race wh(> 
•tlcsired to go outsic|t the boundaries of the city and county of xSan l-rancisco 

woultl first iiavc t(f:xul)iuit to art^'iiiocufn'lion. '1 liis acflon, w incii I leaith l)e- 
■•p'ar^iiie|it| ofliciais \Jcre careful to enforce, was both l)latantiv disciiminatory 

atui ijlijfe?H''^as^Ui^y,**iiad Cven hot! le red to inform l!ic mayor and suj)cN , 

Vi<>nrt), tis w ell as medicali\' nnsouiul. * 

. > ]'n counteract tiiis ru,iin«^^ of tiie DepartHjcnt of Public 1 leaith, a Mr. Wong 
W'ai bi wught suit againvt tiic department in the I'nited States District (^ourt. 
Wong w as successful fivbotii tiie district cour^ruiing and subsctpientiy in the 
court of appeals*, antl'on Alay 28, i(;oo. Pul)!io IkMltii olbciais w ere ordered 
to cease and desist, hi-j!ieir rulings, the courts questioned the presence of 
l)ubonie plague iip Satr Francisco, (|ue^itioneii t!ie etri^Mcity of t!ie type of 
inoeuiarion in <|u«stion, and ijuestioned t!ie legality of restrictini; tiie inocula- 
tions to people wt (ine race iuul ot aeting w ithout proper antliori/ation.*' 

By t!\is time, iiowevcr, tlie Sj/i Fm/ic^isco I'xtV/iifWr, certain businessmen, 
many residents and v.irious otliciais in San l-Vancisco had become alarmed, 
'Con\ iiiced tiiat the Haw aiian ofHcials iiad acte^l correctly in tiicir anti-piague 
■ v-uupaign, t!ic\' came to ilie conchision that a similar campaigri siiould be con- 
ducted in San I'Vancisco. It is to be assumed tliat rcf^orts froniCliina concerning 
the progress of the Boxer Rebellion did notliine to lessen their conviction/' 
Bringing their campaign to the Boartl of Supcrx isors, health officials, led 
by Dr, Kinyouu-tind Department ('hicf Sullivan, w ere able to convince this 
. t>pdy t^\A^0^{n\k\ be legal and medically ctHcacious to enforce a (piarantine 
• .againstfll of Chinatown, It might l)e notetl that some l)usinessincn at first 
opposed this move and an\' further talk of plague, as the\ felt this was searini^ 
off customers and hurting them financially. Hf)w;cver, in tlie end. on Ma\' ;o 
a resolution vvas passctl by the supervis#)rs, w lio turned over the implcmenta- 
tion of this quarantine to the Department ni Public 1 Jcaltli, aided b\ the 
police dcpartmewPv-^ hc Department of Public Health siiccecdcel in obrainini^ 
an ordinance to close up $11 businesses in San Franeiilo ow ncd by people of 
the Chinese race; Chinatown was then surrouiulctl l)y the pc^lice, barricadcb 
were put up,- and iveryoijic (except oflicials of the Ipepartmcnt of Public 
Health, properly fi migattd mailmen, and a few ChriiJtian niissif)narics) w^as 
forbidden to enter or Icayc the area: An attempt was [natlc (strcniiousK' re- 
sisted by tilt; inhabitants) to inoculate c\ cry one witliin thp quarantirtcd area 
with the same, questionable inoculntjon used earlier, a'nd^ there was even a 
;suggesti!)n that Chinatown be rax.cd ( after *thc inhabitaftts were removed).^/ 
Q Under these circumstances, the Chinese consul In San F^j^i^i^co, Ho Yu- 
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i'li'iii d( in.uuK\l fh.u flu' nt\ t't S.in I r.uiriM ii'.ir lc;isr (ttn\ uU- tooJ .ind uilu i 
iK'crs^^itirs t4>r tiu" tP:ippri! rLsiJcnls ol ilu* ijij.ir.inf iiu'd ah^w. I hc /•lv.K/////('r, 
u'hiih t^.ivc flu' t|ii.u intu)r .inJ iju* 1 KmUIi l)c^i,imiu'iit its full suppiir^ rc- 
ilcrcJ niosf iiiiLivoi fn !liis Mcmatiki. Aj^nwin^ tU,u fonj. vtMs, iinportiint, 
rhc l-lxattiiNci ohn rit il in ilu' l isluon ni w liirii tlitMC(]iH'sr u in;Mlc, iiotin^^ 
that '1ci him |lh)| iTiiu'iiihcr th.u.iMc\- |(*;hiiu'sc] hcrv o\\ snilcr.ulcc, 
;uul th.u u c Lu hiU' Aniorit MiV | \\a\'v some yroiiiuls toi^c iMupiainf oiii sclvcs."^ 
In rhc iiu';HHimc, \ .iiinus husiiic>siiH'ii r.iisL'ii $:S,;()o to ^mvc to ikc. Ho.irJ ot 
Uc;iltli to iulp clrlr.i\' tlu' c\]i^'ii.srs ot thi' nunrjiuiiic; and iiulivatc their sup 
port for \\ lut the no.ihh Dcp.irtmoiu u .is doiiit^r.*-^'- . \ ' " 

I here \\ e se\ ei Ml ori^mi/.uioiis :uul. iuiliv idu^ls \vho fou^Hit t(» secure 
'equal ireatilieht for (Chinese ;uul eiul the c]uaraurAie and tj.ueats clestro\* 
(vhinatowu. In [particular, thu ( ihniese -consul \ h> \lu ch'in, referred to al)()\ e, 
rhc (ihin'ese i>i\ (!oinpjnies, ;md in i^oo the onl\ f e\istmv*'^ hinese language 
dail\* in San I'Tailcisoo. the ( /.'//?/ .V// )\u Vo ( Lhufijr-^si lih j)iU)) joined 
topethcr tt) fit^ht the orders of S.ni i 'rancisco's iV^wtnient <if Puhlic I lealth.^'' 

If" heir t.\t ti^'s consisted of launchint: a le^'al l)arrle, publicizing their cause,, 
and searchintr. for support outside ot tlR*(^hine/.e couuuunitw In nclditioi), 
the C-'iiiiV*"^* ('ompanies lured sewi.il doctcirs not connected with the 
Department of Puhlic Health to come and e\ainine the Chinatown area to 
see whorher or not the\- found anv e\ idonce ot ()j[ihonic plji^uc. A court order 

'had to he ol)rained l>ef(Me these doctors wete p*rmitt,ed to enteV the cpiaran- 
tined ac-ca. hut this wms specdiU acconiplished. fljiCsc nfoctors found no evi- 
dence of playue.' ' . * * ^ I - 

rhe [lurposc of pnhlici/iiv^ their cause* natii[rall\- ennuijit, was to increase 
solidarity* u ithin the ( Chinese conuuunit\* ahd J help in hOth the lei^al battle 
and tlieir efforts to t^ain wider supp(*)rt. Anion!/ the cliannels thev used were 
the (.'hiifii^ .S'lW )'iit*r((. w hith W(tuKl reach tile (^hiiiese eoniiiiuiiitx*, and a 
Snn Franc i<;co l"ngli>h lant^uai^c newspaper rivaj to. the Exjffiificrf the Morn in 
Call/onc (^f whose reporters atteiided a pul)lfq strateL:\' session convened h\\ 
the Chfhcs'c Six Companies and aj^Mccxl to printj their criticisms of the Depart- 
ment of l^ihlic I leaitii. The reporter, who nhtctl thq ,C;i^iric;iptisncss of the 
enaction o)^ the (]unrantine as well .-feflie hartlslip it iinposctl on those liyint^nn 
tlie quaratitincd ;^ca, also puhlici/ctl the conrt'^casc the Chinese Six* r.\^m> 
p:1nics \\'as briuLrin^y against the Public I lenUh Dejiartnicnt I Ic further noted 
that the Chinese community ai^recd that if Ici^al channels .u erc*not effective 
in cndiiig thc"(]uarantine, force would be used.'- 

{\part from tl>c s\*n\pathetic report publisiietj^,^thc Morninj^ Call, support 
from outside the. Chinese cominuwit\* came primarilv- frf)ni \'arious ministers 

J and chureh groups who had missions in.fhe Chinat(n\ n ar<?a.- I hcv' i:onv<*ned 
a meeting to' declare their public sVipport of 'the Chinese community, A^tV 
having s^cnt representatives .tf) the aforementioned Chinese Six jGofnpani^ 

'meeting and i)cen convinced of thc^jirtrncss of the Chinese causQ. "ThA tfie 
church gi^ips would send rc{\rcscnt;uivcs f^^thc meeting prol^ably baoSnuch 
to do with the pci suasivcncss o\ their colleagues, the Chinese Christian preach- 
ers of San I'Vancisco, 4>n'c of whom named W'u P'arvchao (X{^ Foon Chew) 
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r.in the r7>////L^ )\u Vo whK'h u.is .ntknilv .muI .k'<iviIv pk^l^ril m uplioUI 
liu* ( !hinrsc t nuscJ ^ • 

I he legal b.iftlc ums hMi^^hr u\\ i\\ o Ikuus. On ihe (inc h;iiul, Wii T 'inij l.ini^, 
Ciiincsc Atiiiistvi to the I'lmctl Sr.ilcs, picsenied ihetr tMUse t(i .liic Vcderal 
g<)\ eminent, w hile on the loeal level, the (,:hinese Si\ ( junpunies hired ihe 
Anieric.ui l;iu ycr. Sniiuiel Al. Shortridge. to lake liieir ease tiuough the loeal 
courts. I hese wVnoiis ellorts resulted in sueeess: on June m;, h;oo, W'li I 'ing-. 
f;mg n^tilied the (!hinese Six ( iouipii^nies. C!(>nsui Ho, and the i.}?Ufi[^ Sai ) \H 
Vo that the federal gox eminent had u ired San I' ranciscu to say tliat tiic actions 
ot the De[)artnient ol Piji)hc iieahli were aihitr.irv and unjust, and no quar- 
antine could he eliected w ithout tlie [)emiLssnin ot tiie ( io\ ernor o! C^alit ornia. 
Accordingly, the tjUarantinc u as hfted,'( .'hinm- husuiVs.ses allow ed to' re-open. 
:ind no hurninuf took place^ A feu days I^ter. the local judge also ruled in 
their favor, and the issue preti\' rnui:h laid to rest,'* 

The positive aspects' in this ratlier negative episode included the 
triuin[)h 6f justice through the judicial [irocess, ^hc federal government's 
determination to enforce due process. ;^nd the mutual sympathy and interest 

Sidcnt in the relationship I)Ct^\'cen tijjt; Clhincsc ■community and leaders of 
c non-Cliiilcsc- cluirclrcongrcgations of San Francisco. In another instance 
Cfinfact. the c^uestion of eijual rigAts for M citizens arose. J n spite ofithc 
Urjfegfi States government's ruling that Y>cople of the-QMuese race could not 
naturalized eiti/vns, :i small numher of American eiti/LMis were of the 
Mliii cauu,\al)out through their hemg horn, in the United States; 
in 1902 ir was decided that persons of the (Chinese' raco\ who had 
:ii horn or lived for many y^25HaJIcf\\-aii pri()r to igoo w.ere also 
tates' citi/ens. That this naturan«l»i()n rule Jould he circumventetps 
i?>cwrcd by the American goxernuicnt's decision to deport one siLh 
Ai^'v^^jrfzen whp etitered a Ca)ngressional race in f lawaii against a u hitc American. 
■ This opponent declared ti]^e Cltiocsc-American c(»u!d*^ not prove his lonir rcsi- 
"^^ce, had therefore jllegalj^* obtained citizenship, and could not rigiitfullv 
im part in the ('ongressional race. Deportation proceedintrs v^c subse- 
(juently begun against tiic Chinese-American, and. ot couffcc. he was flisbarrcd 
rom the Congressional raceJ^' 

'The case of people of the (ihinese race i)nrn in tlie continental United States 
should have presented no (]uestion. I low ever, in i, the Califorma legislature 
attemptetl to pass a bill making it illegal for American ciri/cns of the ChinesL* 
race to \ ()te in (^alifoiriia x*lections. In response. San !•* ran Cisco's r*un^-\'iiafi 
Mui., an organization of C^hii cse-Aiuei icans. sciir ru o members to Sacramento 
tO/:Utempt to defeat jhe bill. The tuo chosen ^^ irn were L n Hua-vao and 
Muang Po~vao, the latfer. incid^ntaIl| being a iuember of the 'I \inc^-men<T \ hii. 
They were able to oljtain the support of various IcLrislntors ai d through them 
get permission to addi-ess the Legislative AsseinbU'!" In their a Idress, they told 
the .\ssemblymen thjit the proposed voting bill violated rliefidcals of justice; 
Huang pointed out that it also violatetl articles fourteen jild fifteen Uf the 
California constitution. Shortly afterw artls. at least in part as a result of their 
efforts, the bill was defeated in the legislatuf^. Once again, the potential 
responsiveness of the American system and at least a minimum of American 
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otlicc hoKlcis H) tiK' y/iiMiKiiuls ol" justice u;is dcMioiistnucd lo the (■!liincsc 
coninuinit\'. 

'I*hcrc ;irc vm ious other iiisiiinccs ot* positive coiuiict bctu ccii Anicric;ins 
nnd the Chiiicsc coininuiiitv in S:iii ImmhcIsco. One of these comprises the 
rchitioiiship betw een non-Ciliinese Ainericiins, ;uul a Qiinese pohtienl party, 
the PiU)-hu;ine I lui. Perhiips it might be well, tirsc, to give a brief outline of 
the rcLitionshlp between Aniericiuis wnd the principal leaders of this organi/.a- 
tion, K'an^ Vu-w ei aiul Liang Ch'i-eh'ao. 

in iS(;9, K \m{r ^'u-wei lirst tried to- couie to the I'nitcd States to ask this 
trovcrnnient for the niilitarv aiul diploniatie support necessary to return power 
in China to the Kuang-lisii I'.inperor and re-install K'ang as his advisor. 
Ivnowintj of the Chinese Kxehision treaty between China and thc-Uiiited States 
and realizing that he did fiot have the requisite docunients wjth which to etTeet 
entrv to this country, he first sought to 'obtain the support of the United 
States Minister to Tokyo. This otiicial refused K'ang's request, although he 
•did write to the. State Departinent to inform them of K'ang's prominence and 
the purpose of his projected visit.'' 

Next, K'ant^'went to Canada and tried to cross the border there. Althovigh 
i^iven a very" warm weleoiiie by Canadian ofileials, from Prime Minister 
l.aurier on down, and although the United State.s consul in \'ietoria was 
qnite anxious D) convince Washington to permit K'ang to enter the United 
^States, the DepartmeiU of the Treasury (which at that tijne exercised juris- 
\iiction over the mattL*r) was adamant in its Refusal, probably more out of 
consideration for his race than his politics. .\ second attempt towards the 
end of the vear also failed. > 

In 1905, after Liranehes of the Pao-huang l lui had been established through- 
out the United States,* K'arn^ again trietl to enter this country and this time 
succeeded, although primnriU' due to the actions of the aforementioned 
United States consul to V^ictori^; who this time did not consulrwith W'ash- 
in«4ton bef()re permitting K'ang to enter. Once in the United States, however; 
K^antj w a s feted by mayors, governors, and other state and local officinls. 
He generally received excellent press coverage,, and \\'as even granted an 
interview bv President Tlieodore Roosevelt (as well as Secretary of State 
John Mav). In both the somewhat quasi-legal method of his entry, his sub- 
sequent enthusiastic reception !)y the .American press and state and local 
officials, ami his reception by Roosevelt and John Hay, K'ang was but re- 
pentinjT the pattern already estahlislied by Uiang Ch'i-ch'ao in Liang's 1903 
visit to the United States, .\fter spending several liionths in this country, 
K'a'n«r went to Mexico where he was warmly reeeivctl by President Dia/.''^ 

In 1906, he desired to return to this country via New Orleans', a port hith- 
crtofore closed to^Chinese, bur this privilege was n(H acccrrded to him. In 
addition, his* personal request to President Roosevelt that substanti\4e changes 
be made in the new, internal Chinese FAclusion laws then in effect in the,^ 
United States met only a verv limited response. K'ang did, in fact, return to 
the United States where he now had various business investments and wealthy 
American friends as well as his political parrv, but once regain, his entrance 
was somewhat clandestine: he entered at New York upon the permission of 
the Chinese Inspector there, which official reported K'ang's entry to the De- 
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pnrtincnt of the l^rensury onlv ;iftcT K'>ing/1i;ul lamlcil, Tliis rimc.,rlicrc do 
not sccru to h:ivc been anv [xuiulcs in his honor as rjicrc wcrcvin n)i>y aiul 
although lie reraineil the sui^i^orr of ont^ of liis most inlliieiitial friemls 
(Charles Kaniett l-'liru, the ''father of the trusts"). Ainerieau^oflieials on the 
wiiole seeiu to have lost interest in hinj, a i)attern also eharaeieri/eil l>y his 
subsequent trijis.-*^ 

vSoine reference shoultl also he luatle ai tjus j^oint eoneerning K'ang Vu-\vei 
antl Homer I.ea. Although Idea's eseaj^atles on hehiilf of a ehange in China 
h:ive been tliscussetl bv oiher.s. it niiglii he [loinreil out ihat the tact ihat a 
romantic, militirilv inclinetl; ( aiul jihvsieallv haiulica[iiK\i ) C^ahfornia-fi shouUi 
,so cnthusiastieallv esiM>use the cause of the Pao-huang I hii as long as it re 
niainctl militant, to the jM)inr of "organizing aiul training an army fnr it, is 
perhaps siniplv an extreme exaiuple of the inierest many Californians hatl in 

■ the p{)litical situation in China. This interest, jierhaps greatest in the peritnl 
1898 througli 1905. is attestetl t;o in jiari the reaetiou of the non-Ciiinese 
cominunirv in San iMancisco to the Pao-huang I lui there, anil by the reaction 
of other Americans to San I;*j;aneisco\s Pao-huang Mui,-^^ 

When, in 1900. Liang Ciri-ch'ao's relati\ e 1 .iang Ch'i-t'ien entereii the 
United States and \vcnt to California to. helji establish branches o( the Pao- 
huaiTg I hii there. \Vu T'ing-fang askctl that the Department of State see that 
Liang he expelled on the grounds of beir>g an **agifator antl insurgent^" enemy 
of the Chinese government. The State l^ejiartme^t thereuiM)n asUetl the Secre- 
tnrv of the Treasurv to launch an investigation, w ho referretl the matter to 
the San Francisco Collector of Customs. This official refused to take any 
action ac^ainst I.ianq; Ciri-t'ien. and went on to accuse Minister W'u of being 
an interestctl partv whose allegataions shouUI simiiU* be ignoretl. bi resjionse. 

■ the investigation was tl topped. --^ ' , 

Furthermore, in 1900. the United States Minister to Peking agreed to for- 
wartl a telegrani from the ^^an Francisco branch of the Pao huang Hui to the 
Kuani>-hsii Fm[ieror on the occasion of the hitter's birthday, in spite of the 
fact that the Pao-huang Fbii w as proscribctl ifi China and the Fanperor im- 
prisoned in his palace. X'arious Americans (several local people'^antl a Wash-* 
ington Jawycr) also attendevi the Kuang-hsii I'juperor's "birthdaV- dinner" 
givert by San 'Francisco's Pao-huang FItii in 1900, giving speeches in support 
of that organization, and the l\mi)eror. That this intercsf on the part of Anieri-' 
cans was not confined to the \'ear n)w or to San l'>ancisco is demonstrated 
by the attendance of justices frf)m the Uhited States Supreme Court and lower 
courts as well as various Congressmen and others at a tlinncr given by the 
Pao-huang Flui in New York in 1903; once again, several of tht'se Americans 
gave speeches in praise of the Pao-huang Flui and the Kuang-hsii Ivmperor, 
^Finally, in March of 1904. when the \vealth\' businessiTian ami manager of 
.San Francisco's Pao-huang Flui, Ch en Min-sheni: went to Wasliington, D.C., 
he was granted an interview with l^resitient Theodore Roosevelt. At this 
interview, he mentioned the streiifjth of the Pao-huang Fhii (over 2.^00.000 
members) and its wealth, but rather than suggesting that the money might 
be used to field an arnu' in China, he said it should be developed through ■ 
investments in banking and streqtcar Hnes.^^-^ 

Members of the Pao-huang I hii w ere not the only. Chinese to obtain ^the 
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cjir t)f Aiiiciicaiis. The l<c\ . W'li l^'aii-chno, a Prcsl)\'rcrian minister and 
<)\vnLM'-<)|)cr.ir()r-rransliir<)r ol" San iMMiicisru's C.7,v///x .Vj/ )'<// I'o was frc(]ucnrl\' 
iiivircil t(i s|)L'ak bcfoi'c ii(>ii-( Chinese audiences, usuall\- hv einireli tjroiips or 
societies interested in iiiternatioiial afTairs and the (Jliiiia trade. In addition, in 
and a^in in 1(^)5, he undertook a national tour, as re|)reseiitati\'e of 
San I'Yancisco's (Chinese Six ( -oinpaiiies and other i^roiips, \\ hieh e\'entiiall\' 
led Iiiin to address tlie I Joiise of i<L'|freseiitati\'es in W'asliintrton, IXC, in an 
attempt to modif\' the (Chinese I \chision 1h\\s. In tliis attempt, he had onlv 
limited success, hut mwv have tlone hettcr than K'anir \ju-u ei. In any ease, he 
was not onl\- asked to address Anieri'cans. hut w as feted and applauded by 
rhcni and his American hosts e\eii, 011 oLcasion, sent earriaucs to the train 
station to meet him if he w ere arriving from out of to\\'n.^^^ 

But what about Sun ^'ar-sen. \\ ho also nnide several rours of the United 
States between 1900 and n)i\ - Sun seems t() ha\c been uencrallv iirnorcd by. 
the l aiglish lanijuage press w ith .tbe exception of the entlmsiastic covcrairc he 
received by tJie .Vj;; Frjncisco Kxayniiicr in 1(^04. Me did manage to win the 
loyalty of J fomer F.ca (and tin* (Chinese cadets l^ca \vas training) awn\' froni 
tnc Pao-huanj^^ Ilui and K'ani,^ ^'u-^vei; bv the end of i(;o5, F.ea was dciinitcly 
cjisalhisioned with K'an^ aiui b\' n>oH, he w as acti\*cly solicitincf money to 
finance Sun's rc\*olutionar\' attempts. MnalU*, in 1006, Sun acquircti the sup-' 
>||i)rt of. another American, Paul .\I\Ton W^cllin^ton F.incbari^^cr, who did iin- 
p()rtant work in terms of fuiiLl-raisint;, or^^^^lizin^^ aiul intelliGfcnc^ activities 
from then until Sun's death in Hut Sun was nc\cr cfrantcd nn intcryi^\\* 

with President Theodore Rooscyelt or an\- other American president, and 
lie ne\*er adch'esscd :r session nf Cj)neress or a state legislature, he was not 
received b\' go\ ernors and ma\"ors, and onh* rarcK* spoke before an American 
audience. This w as undoubted I v partlv deliberate : Sun Vat-sen was a pro- 
fessional revolutionary, arid a secretive mafi. It mav also ha\"c shc/vn that 
American audiences u ere un interested in a man who had such tlifficiilrv^ ob- 
tninirit^r the support of the Chinese communitv.^'^ ^ / 

These, then, arc the major instances of positive contnct.bOtAvce^n Americans 
and Chinese in America, particularh' in San F''rancisco. A fcnv others of a 
miscellaiieous ty [)c *mij^dit be mentioned here, before [joinfr orK^oJLa^eti'ativc 
contact between the two communities, hi igo(;, for the first time, an American 
presiderir (Theodore Rooscvxlt) vrsiircd San Francisco's Chinatown, nltliouc^h 
he turned down all invitations b\' the major Chinese onjaiii/.ations there to 
meet \yiTh them. The San Francisco law firing)/ Stidgcr nnd'Stidcfcn (headed 
by Oliver 1^. Stidger) is said to have helped Sun Vat-set draft a national con- 
stitution for China, \arious American companies were interested ehoutrh in 
their Chinese customers to advertise in the Chinesc-lani^uairc newspapers (for 
examples Wells Fari[o I^ank. I^aeific Steamship Company, and Oriental and 
Occidental Steamship Compan\*); some also hat! Chinese manajjcrs drawn 
from the local Chinese communities to handle the affairs of their fellow coun- 
trymen. \ariouj; American law\'crs worked valiantK' to protect the rights 
of Chinese and the Chinese communities. .And, of .c6ursc, it may be presumed 
that some of the contact betw cen tlic Chinese cf)nsuK, the Chinese iMinister to 
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' Wnsliinj^ron, nnJ tiicAiuciirin l,m)vci nuK'iit wiis of ii Siirist;u't<)i\- and positive 
nature. ■ \ . 

riic inajor And coiuiniiinL; iiica ot iu\Mti\ c contact AincruMiis .nul 

(^liincsc in tlK' AniL-rii'.is coucciiilhI ;ittL'mpts to c\t*liulc (-hincsc from the 
Americas iiiui to niisrrc;ir thcni once rli(;\-. w eie liere. In^ihe peripii iS(;y r()i i, 
luo.st notorious in,st;nices of this were the (Chinese exiMiision treats' aiui laws 
of the United States. 'Hiese in turn led to the ('hihcse !)()ye()tt of Anieciean 
gooils. a movement tiiat <)\erseas (.'hinese n\ the Aniericas. and in particular, 
overseas (Chinese in San l'r;uiciseo were dcepiv iinolxed in. I'm- thC purpose 
of this paper, ii gcnei al account of tlie i)o\ cott and the lole of San lM\mcisc()*s 
("hinese coinmunit\- in it shall sn(iice. 

'I'he first staLze \n the nn)\ enient eulniinated 1)\- the hov corr of Ameiican 
tjood:: l)et;an in i.^oo ai-.d i»;oi. wlien the C'hinese comnuinities and (Chinese 
ofT]ci;ds in the I'nired States lirst called on the (.h'ini: eourt to let the immi- 
gration treaty w ith the I'nittd States lapse in i(;o4. aiul negotiate a more 
favornhle one to replace It. In u;o^ ^he Chinese gov ernment did indeed notify 
the UnitctI States that it w anted a new treat\-. I hen, in i(;o^. the trc.ity lapsed 
and w hile a new one w as being negotiated, the I'nired Stiites Congress passed 
internal huvs that, in effect, re-instituted all the features of the former treaty. 
In addition. China aiui the I'nited States w ere not able to come to any at^ree- 
mcnt on a new treaty, primarily because 'the .American government's deter* 
.mination to perpetuate Chinese cxcUision W:]s met by the C>hinese govern- 
ment's dcmnntl th:it some relaxntion in immiLrration rcsti ictio'ns he aceonicd. 
In IQ05. negotiations were lirokcn off completely, and various groups of 
Chinese merchants, students, ami hiborers in China -is w ell as ov erseas Chinese 
in the Americas cnllcd for and instinitetl a bovcott of .Xmerieiin gootll. At 
first, the Chinese government supportetl them, but nftcr scvcrar\veeksT this 
support stopped. X'arious circumstances c:Mised the original ho\ cott move- 
ment to become f^agmentetl. and in fact, by i(;ofS it was evident th;U the 
movement hati lost its impetus ami failed in its aim to cause substantive chanijc 
iti the American attitntle towards Chinese immigration and trc:itmcnt of 
Chinese in the Unitetl States.-'' 

One of the principal organs througli which the opposition of the Chinese 
communities to Chinese exclusion wms aroused and organized was the Chinese 
language ^cw^spaper. the Cbuv^r Sai Yat Po, This newspaper :uid its chief 
editor, the Presbyterian minister VVu P'an-chao were the same ones involveil 
m the fight against San PVancisco's Department of Public Health in J900, 
discussed earlier. Until mid-M;o:, it wns the only Chinese lant^ma^e newspaper 
published in the continental, Americas w hich ventured beyond the'r^ealm of 
commercial news ami ad\ crrising into politics and new s reporting. BacTced 
by the Chinese Christian ccmimunitv, on friendly terms with the Chi-kunfr 
t*ang (the Triad organization in the Americas). a[)le to persuade larc^e Chinese 
and American firms to purchase advertising space, the Chuvir Sai Yat To 
had-4;^ess to as well as influence in the Chinese Six Companies and even in 
JQ^i, w^cn other Chinese' language newspapers had been founded in the 
conmWital United States, it boasted the largest circulation of them-all..?^ 

InNj^ne of 1900, less than six months nftcr its founding, the Chun^ Sai YaU ^ 
Po pr()posed that China should refuse to discuss a new trade treat\^ wnth. the 
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on Clu.us. ,uul ;uo..cl ChMu.sc u, ,1>. rnuc.l St.u-s hcru-r nc - k • M s 
suruoru.,,. hnu .v..,-, ruul .... v,sil,lc die., o„ the onnsc u .^"^ ^ ' " ' 

Chinese nun ,h:,t state >„n,e ehliie.ih, the „eu spaper expresseel . ' 

,,Meea ru p.,l.l>e,.e the eause a„.l pmuMess ot a s..e,e,N- .Muattt/ed m the tt.e 
sum.ner .. that veaf wli-se pt.rpuse uas n. agitate m tavc.,;...t the Lautol 

; ";;.s pe,,,,.rri,.e(:iun ^^'^ ^^^^^^ ^^\^^- 'T?'T7^^^^ 

the 1 la.-el,'. T ai.o-hen I In. was a Mr. I a I s ai. 1 a ....teclMtat he eiui imt u a it 

e,n,,n the ereh,s„.n laus. l.ut onlv f.-fce the A.t.enea,. ^-^''v-''-; 
in tact tuhill the amHes of „s tntntiunatton r.eatv uath (,hn,a 
Sai >;</ I'o u as also quu k tu p.nnt nut that luanv husn.essmen ,„ Sac. , m,e..t.. 
d a t favn.- l,e a,U, Ch.nelc attituac u/W (;ah..r.-.„a . sse.,,b V feanng 

h r this wnuhi eiest.nx- tO.e,,- ,na,ker ... Chi.u. 1 h.s poss.hlc l.nk heruee. 

X, e ... r.-a.ie opp,..„.n>t,es in Chn.a a..ci. uun. l.l-:U,ut.r..eic rnu.uK 
r,hi..esc ,.n..„i.Ma.,n.. was nnred .m ......x than ,...c oceas.nn ... the ..cus- 

'''(In rl.c .,.o.e acr.ve stele, the Ch.t.ese (■.l...sr.an au....u...irv deci.icci s<...,c> 
one s . 1 b chuse.. to ...akc a ..at,o..ai ro..r to ...fo.... horh A,..crca.. a..f^ 
Chu. '' a,.d.e..ces of the ..eed lo,- ehat.-.e ... the .,n,n..rar.o,. rest. .et.o..| 

■ ..nd the pore..r.ai (;i....e'se l.aej to.- eo..r.-.l...t,.... to the 
svsren. of ,over,.„.c..r. The uim el.osc. to ...ake the ro..r u as \\ . 
since he Nvas o..c of the fo....>li..u cdit<.rs. .r ...av he prcs...,,ed rl.nr the (J m 
^n-.t Pn .r,v. hi... its ft.ll hack...... ri.e various rc.,.o..al as.soc,nt,o..s (h .,- 
' an ...cn^KTs of Sa.. ITa..c,scos (;i....ese S.x Co.npat.es. eavc tl-r s..p,,.r 
.,,nd voh...tccrcd fi..a..c.ai eo,.tr.h,.t.o..s for ^•-4-:MCCt. b.. t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ■ 
fnnds and all of ^'.-'s travel.... eo.,.pa..,o.,s ca...e tro.n ^'^'^'^'^[^l^,^ 
bvtcrian church. Preshvter.at. beu.u the dc.u.....,.at.o... ... \: ' ^ ^ T,, 

" nrc-.cl.cr Th. hcavx' Christiivn influence .s further sh.nvn b^ the fu.ict.o.. 
; i brctunllLl of his traveli,., con.pa,.,o..s: two were - .v,....^^^^^^^ 
recite poe.ns. u hcrens the th.rd u as the A...er„-a,. teacher of !■ ..g I sh c^.sses 
in the Presbyterian church located in Sa.. I' tancsco .s a...iatown. , 

W hi e W.. u ns o.. his tour, the Cb,u„ S.i Y.n Vo u..dertook a lo..g ,s.r es of 
..rt cl des.a..ccl to answer all thv arg.,..,e..ts advat.ced .n favor of U ...esc 
^S^^^-K. ..ewspapen co..t,....cd its editori.al attack apa..vst Chn.e e ex- 
SdSn rl ro..uho.,t tLU of hkm and ail of.90: (and. .ndced. hcvonj) bv 

-IV sur, uer of „;o: o.. occasion lit.king the United St.ates trentn.cm of 

'^^l^h the fn.t that Chinese n ?a..) were n subit.gnted race and cnllmg 
K oh.tion To correct this, .t also took .t .,pon itself to rr-iatc and 
publish all laws relatinc to rhe i...n.igrar,o.. (luestu.n. cxpia.mng all Lhc ci.ifici.lt 
Fecal poi..ts involved 'in these lau .s. Kinallv. it gave good '---"^^ J" 
objections ,',f the Cihit.ese .Mi..isters to the L n.ted States (hrst Wu 1 .ni^-f,.ng. 
then Sir laane Cl.'cntr) to the cxclus.on laws. ;- _ 

Bv the ...iddle of M,o^ considerable oppos.t.o,. t.. the re..ewa "- 
migration treaty and the principle of cxclud.tig Chinese had developed m 
rhfchinese cot.uHunitv. In October of that vcar. the Chinese S.x Cotut^an.es 
in San Francisco forn.allv <iec,de.l to favor a tern.u.at.o.. o^tl.e u...u,g.rarum 
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trc;U\' in npo.f. when the rrratv \\;is Juc to conic vip lor rr\*h\\ . Two dnvs 
i;ittT, a nicctint: of San^l-'rancisco's ( ]hiiU'sc^( Hiristian coiruniinitx' Was r.ilK\l. 
Ar this i/icctini;, it was iIcimJoiI t!iat the cxisiini^ t rcat y.^woiiKl lia\t' to hr 
moilifj^ed so as to t^uarantcc better treatment I'ur ( iiiinese in the rniied States, 
to permit (liinese missionaries ((!iiristian aiul lUulclhist ), to eome to tlic 
I'niteil States to proseivt ise, aiul linaliw tiiat tiie teVm "Ial>orer" (ki^nji I) 
useil in the treat\ must l)e redefined so as to enal)le more ('hinese to enter the 
United States. ()ne of the ministers, a dek'jratV from (ianaada. siiifi^a-sted tliat 
if the I'nited States proved iinwillinu lo so inodifs' th_e,treai\', all trade he 
twccn (^iiina ami tlic United States shoukl he em.olf; and m an\' ease, the 
niajorit\' ai^recil that no treat\ w as better tiian the tlun-e\istiiii; ti t atv. I hi 
ilele^ale from (!,inada ((.ITe-) \ao t*an) iii'ind f!u' San I Va 'ieisi.'( ► ( iliristians 
to I)C most active in tliis cause: lie noted tliat w iien (.anada soih^ht to impose 
a $>oo iieaii tax on ail (Chinese enti'rint! ('anada. the L!anadian branch ot the 
Ciiincsc Six Companies had not pro\ideil aii\' but tlie weakest opposition, 
wiicrcns the chiirciies iiad been most vocal and united. Unf« )r'tunitel\'. the 
opposition of the (!anadian Christians haii come too la.^e 'to be ot aii\' use. 
Tiic San I'Vnnciseo Ciiristians closetl the meerinf^ with the motion that Ministfi; 
Janng CiTeng be notifict.! of tiieir opposition, or«jani/ation, ;ind resokitions. 
Finallv, in November, while laani^^ Ciri-ck'ao was in San I'raiieisco. the 
Ciiincsc nicrciiants in tiiat citv iield a series t)f mectint^s tiiat he attended in 
wliicii tiie\- i.irew' up petitions to the (^ITint^^ ctnirt, rlie t;o\ernor-i:eneral .of 
Kinney Kwant^, aiul otiier ofHcials sas'int; tiiat exciusif)n siioiikl be endetl, aiui 
tiint tiic restrictions atjainst iaiiorers were unfair. Both I.ian;^^ aiul tlie editor 
of Hnwaii'.s ofliciai Pao-Iiiiaiu^^ Ilui newspaper ai^rrcctl A\'ith these proposiri<ins, 
Tiic editor in I lawaii fiirtiier wrote to tiie San I Vancisco merciiants to su!7|.:est 
tiint n ho\*cott of .American i^^oods iic instituted to force the I'nitetl States to 
change it.s poiicv.^^ 

In spite of these protests, nifiioiiirli the ("hinese ijo\crnmcnt diti teii tiie 
United States it dcsirctl to negotiate a new treaty ratiier rlian continue the oitl 
one, on tlic American siilc littic was ilonc to motlifv tiie objectio(iabie features 
of tlic trcntv or tiie wav in wiiicli it w as enforcctl. In atldition. in tlic spring of 
iQ<)4» tiic Chi/Vi^ Sill Yiit Fo noted that in fact, ("iiinese merciiants in San'^ 
Francisco Iiad no cfTccti\'c orgnni/ation. ^I'lic ciuirciics aiso seem to linve ict 
their nnti-exchrsion organization ilic fruih tlisusc. It was not until the old 
treaty iiad lapsed, the Uiwtcd State.s .Congress cnactcti a set of internal cxcln- 
.sion law.s» and ncgotiutions for a new treaty Iiad been brokerf off hv tlie 
Chinese government that there w as anv further effective attempt on t(ic parr 
of San Francisco's Cliinese conininnitv to inflnenec the course of events,"^ ^ 
"By tiiis time, the idea of a boycott had been picked up in China but Iiad 
ciicd in San Francisco. In fact, the first reaction in San FrarJcisco to the news 
that negotiations Iiad been ahantloncd was a move on tlic part of the Chinese 
Six Companies and tlic acting consul in Snn Francisco to raise monc\' for the 
legal defense of an\' Chinese arrested under the newly enacted internal 
Chinese exclusion laws. More significantK*.' the Chinese Six Companies re- 
quested that people dclihcrntclx' violate these laws in ortlcr to enable the 
courts to rule on rlieir constitntionalit\ 
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C)^ ^ - {;i wcrlv .itK'i the ( hiiK'sc Six (!(>ni|).uiu's Migtr^^srcd 

f»M'i J, soh^'^iu'iu'c'). v\nra 'ic';u'lu'J lilt- S.m Immuci^^ ' » ^'*»'iuiuinit v 



iliv ('"^^.^ ''^ J'"'\'^.,., anient* nut tT*> bnu to AiiaTUM!^ pi\'ssurt' ^''^^^ -i^'^'^ jM nti 
•'''Kx-Ti'*^'^''^' ,tv H '^v.is n*>t until c.nix Imu' ih.u ij^^ Cliincs^^' Six Com 



INMiij^.^ '/''••''I^' ^''^■^jHMsc'O .iminiiiu-LHl tli;it inxvsLws Chinese- ,n ihc 

''^^'^^M S i>;nia'ip.iic in liu- l)o\ o>ir mnvcincni. In jIh" nicanriiuc 

in.uiv / iiiiu'J th.ir this' iiinvc l)c r.ikni, nin^^ P»<»iiiiiicim 

:nii,,,^^^'»iU:iin/-»'| jj^v ( v,////^ s,ii )\if S.ui i' iMiu-isco's two otli^'i' Chinese 

of (V JU- ueu^l'-'l .^ni'cles .uui in other eniiuiuinirit^, w. -u^j vMiiniis ehiirch 
1e;u,,;^'n:Se in 1'-' ■ V 

At't^/j. ilu" snp|)(Mi of the Chinese t^'onmuuiiries h>r the hownrr. 

ilU'^^l^.' ^lunou'i^^ _^ -^^^^j jj^^^,^ prDceedeJ lo fonn^i ii spet'j.il or^riuu/ation lo co- 
^'^Miii^jj''^^'^^* activities. Cilled rlie Atui Trcary Soeietv (Chn-yuch Vsuni:- 
^■^Mi) ' i^^^^^'^y'^.^^^^j ^,(ii4ers consisted of representatives from rlic various !oJ;il 
*^^*Miie/ iH^'^^^ ^ ^^^^'^^ fourteen oflicials were soyn ;u!cicd one rcprc- 

^^*'^^=iriv ^""^''^ r-I.iU ^'^1^ tl^<^* Chih-lvunir t'ailir, each newspaper 

<;Ik' (v)*^'^^*'^. '\ J/ /'.// VV/z/LT }\,/ /V^ or ///.^ F^^; ^^nd the 

'^'o;/ /r''^'-^' . |f'iV/-/.iv/;/tr .uui everv ch\ireh, f<,r'A total of twcntv- 



''^I'cv ^ ^\.{i>uy oliiters. ( ^(uirnhuiions ^^<^'i'c soon /orthcoiiiincr, and 
^^^^^'iev^.'^ rweurv^ iictive for sever:il months. Tlic AnicritMi^ g<>v-crnnicnt's 
^^^'^^itii. S '^^'^''^VlinU'^''^*-^^ f<> ^^1^* exclusion provisions and the \\'c;ikcniim 

V'CUCSS 
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unti ^jj^ .^'d ^''^'J'[|^/rnovenient in Cliinn nil helped to lessen the cffectivcn 
rli(> J^""^ ''^ •^c-o.or^ani/.ition Uv the en(! of lOo^. In ndciiti^)^!. a fight 
^^'^'IHM the dhui/ir S.ii Kit Po and Chih-knntr t\ing (ii"^^ its ncws- 

'^'M^^r \\ ''^'^ l^'^"^^^ '^"'^ rl^c^Po-huahg Hni on the 

"^•K'r 'j [^';inir ^ u-w ei and the Pao-hnan*: Uui \\'cre ;icc;nsed of ecmi- 

''^**^^iisi'i\,^^^^''^ lit' q^'^'^^i**" cxeiusion, Part'of w fiat was involved seems to/ 

h^.'.^^ \^,esri<^"'**^ rlie ultimate aim of the niovcnicnt. As in ^^^jr\a,some 
''^^H'^Jo f'^ ^'^^ Trt ii^**^ ''^^ all-ininiigration restrictions, wherens others, agreed 
^'int l;i|^/"*^''*'^' , ,^,Ki l>e excluded but that the exclusion should nppH' <)niv to 
''^^^^^I'crs'^U'^^ "" r in^i the Pao-huanu Mni generally nscrihcd to#a^^ ^-i^^'r view,, 
^^^^^'''^as 1 *^^iVh''^^'"^' rang and the ChuN^r Siii Vat Po prcsiminbiv espoused 
^'^c ni()j^,^ '^.^I.j ceJ^fitarian view , -In ;vn\" case, hv the spring <>f '^>o6, tlic 
'**>ycc,j!^^' jc'nJ-^^"^'^- ^^^'^'^ attempt in i9<)7. onee agnin supported by 
fhcc^^^ ^^ '^■'^ y jf Vo^ ^^ '^^ nwic to reinstitute thc.boycott and r^^'^vc the Anti- 
^^^aty'^'^' in ^'V^ Francisco, but notliing cnnie of 

'^Ujei^ icarnc*^^ from, these incidents concerning the relationship he- 

1 ^'^^^ sca*^ Cluncse in the Americas and the American coninninities, 
/^^ci oon^^ ^*^-^,?tii^' ^^^^ polirica! action most likely to be favored by the 
^^^^^csc^^^"'^*^^nit^'- ^'^^^ example, in i^oo it nuist liavc seemed ^^^^ t^^^eourts. 
rile nar^if^'^"^"^^^^^^ ^^"^^ Francisco's Christian (Chinese ;ind non- 

^^''^^'Scl^^'^^ ^*\ini^^" ould be tfie groups most likely tf) give overseas Chinese 
^ ^^"^^l)a r"'^^^hcari"g bi m;(k>. the non-Chinese churches in San Francisco 

^'*^P<>iisl7 ^^^'^ presumablv purelv out of an active interest in seeintr 

tlicir ' ■ ^ 
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KdH-lhnn.nClun... ' ' X 

Stares inuMrJs ,tlu' cjiu-sii"'^ ,,,nir rvpm nr.iliK 

hu-krJ tlu* mi,immu\- ami f-'*'*'^ \v 'm '^;i i'^*'"' ' iMnii|> «>t Xinrru Miv^ ll^>^t 

favoial)lv ^lisposcil lowanl'' ' i ' nii'f!:^''*^^^''^'^^ i Jsi i irn. ms^ u ri r Xiiu'iu .m 

hllSlIU-SSIlK-M. CS|H-t|;ill\' '|j 1 H ' ^^-5 ■ 1 1 llia tl.'^l^"- ''''^"'I' \NHM*'''V^ 

was a rcsiih nf scIf-iimTO^ "^'ui u ''^^^ '"^'''^ 
liii put s</mc iiK-anini^lnl ('''^"^Mi,. irovn niiirin, ilu-ir su|)i»<>n 



• ran- 



rciuliHl ro hv ra|)riri(nis j^^ '''^r^' '^.^ as 

ilifTcrcd siiriiKfiraiulv from (Vlu* ( innminnn\-, ihV\ mnlvl iv^t 



small iH-rrrnta ' ■ ' * " " ^ 



;iiul ihc issue of a iMn t'ntr .is ' ,,vi"'''' ^'''nuiiiv I *)\ i'Usims *( :iiiiu sc 
(.'oniimmitu-s u i-rc aw an* ol' '^'a^j^^ ^ of ^^^^'^^^ |Mni>Icm^. i»nriii'iil,irl\ tlu- 
tact that Anii'itiau l)Usiiu'^''"Ua, i'^^' Mnna iiiaiktt. Iir 

facr. iiifhiciR-rJ the o\ ''1.^^ ,iic' ^'ir J ^v v< ►nci'm^n!. ihr j^otc-n 
rial of the China cradc. i;lu' ^ '^'M^.^ ^ ' '^^ ^,j,iiiri*^'^^ ^^^^^.^^ (('rliavi" ^vrr i st ini.itiHl 
riic vtJccx a l)(.MM^rr u (M\V L'n'^^'^ States. ^ 

Fiiullw in K^ii. thosi- . jjiiht'^^'' ^hc pr(>|M>^i'<^ ^^'^^i" voting: hill 

lio n(»r sfcm have artracr^' ' m,- p\'tol. >''^jl^'»ir from if^N' JMonji or urniij^s 
inrhc AnicriiMn cnnniiiinii\'' ^^*1\ i* riif"'^ K^iirc ot'.iiui ilu- ( "ihtornia 
Asscnihlvimars iTspfct (t*^ ^^*'^ti'^*" 'ijH-'' ' ^l"^^* sM)i|vitli\' of a trw 
indiviilual Ici^islatots. rhi-v ''^'^'^''i^^A^'^'* ]in>posiriori. It can he saul. 

tficn. conccrninj: rlu'sc rlii^*^* '^'-Mij i^^*-^^^-" ^'^"^^ ^l^^' initial iihiii ation that 
a real hmul of Yriciulsiui) ^^^^jr\' ''^^^-Tests hetw cen the Ciuiiest- 

coinpuinirv aiul elements in ^'h* .\,^'^^^'V,;iVt"**'l^^'^Unit\- initHir Jevcloj) havl. l»\ 
1911. proveil ahorrive. I l^^""^ ^'^\r ^'^^'^'11'^^' ^Mtes sVsteiT) <»f <jovernmeju 
seems j-o havi; reinainctl resl^^^'^iv^, Mi*>»'r'' '^1 f^'*'^' l^''*"^ ^^^'^^ 

c^f the CKincse coriinuiniri^"'' »t ' j,(»t V^'^'^'y Ti'sponsivc emm.rli. |n this 
regnril, legal "ippeals seeni ^^'Ux* ? -eH ^'^Tcetive than the attempt to 

applv economic am] poliric*'' '^^^*Ss ^ 

As for what tlicse iru'iticii^^ ^^^v^./!'^^ ',j,ct ^ '^'^^^^^H* possit^K' t\ |H's of political 
acfi\Mtv liable to appeal to tK^j ^-liii"^^' ^.^'^-pn'tT^'^^^'^ies. \t is nui'resrini: that in all 
three cases, when action \n ii^ f^^'^h^. T^^'^''^^'^ ^'^^ ^^^^'^ sdJvinu (he pro!)lem 
through the American judi^''^^ Sysf sfCH''^ ^^-Hc heU?^ tremeiulons appc:il. 
Lawyers were hired, legal ^=^ih| ^^"Vjjfutif^^^'^^ ^ precedent pointed to, :nul 
diplomatic channels emplo^'^^^' T||'^"\cii'P^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ action ilc- 

sired hv the protagonists (t^^^ Cj^j^^ ^-nni^^^^^'U' as a w hole or portions of 
it) was to iiphoUrthe law. -^'^-h j^^^^i^ad .violated l\v elements outside 
of the Chinese cointnwnirv. ^'^ ^ct^-'^^^^c-t. t'^^'"^ 't can he said that rlie initial 
reaction appears cotiscrvati^'^ ^^^1.1^^^''^^^^ y^^^' ^^niained witfiin the eon/incs 
of the existing socialand in^^^^^^ti^^^ 'j'^^^pct^^^/^ ^ iuit also that it sho\1eii great 
optimism concerning the I'^^^'^^^ir^v .^.jcf '^ ^^^^'nr in the American system 
of government. Thili sccon^^ ^^^'\t\t ^''V<^^^^^ '^^^^^cmhcrine because after ;dl. 
the\\mericnn svsteni fjf jiisf^^*^ ii^ ^ ^. re^'P^^^'' ^^'is fiinci:Hnentall-\' differenr 
from the C^Hmesc. i ' 
The preceding in^jtances 1^'!^'^* ^^,ve;d^** ^*^'^t the initial reaction of the 
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<Ai-i .ill ( ImuM' i Mimminiiv inr. lUrsc- .it-ii\rl\' lufi ii-sd tl in ihc piTv.iiiin^ 
i niiflif! )W;nlil Ik- in.»(li(u-J K\ li ss ri.riM'iN ,Mivr Iniccs. tor t'X.iiiipic, rhc 
( :hirusc' (luisii.ui'v I'Mn rhrsr ni<>rf 'VkIum!" clriiu'nis, how ('\rr. wjiUrtl 
lo rcm.im withuvtlu- imihiu-. n\ (lie AuifiuMU .s\s!t'in ilicv <;oui:lu more i<> 
i'h.miH' llu" JuNs (Ml Us vxfiuiinn ) ih.iu siil)\ fi I ii . t lu' (1insii;iiis piTh.^is tell 
ilnr ilu'ir .ulnptiD!) of .i imnc W isioru srt nt \.iliU's, .is csciUtul 1»\ tlunr. 
rcliiMnii. |)n'iili.irl\ i|u.ih(iiii iluiii lu (Ir.il in ilic W'fsrfin cn vik muiicmu . In 
.111 \* i\ iiu. ilu\' ,iiul flu- ( liiiu^M- \nu-ric.ins ( ili.il isMo sa\ *n,uivc Ihhu Auirii- 
cms t)t ilu- < 'liiiicu- i.u\ ) .i|»[>t-.ir lo I'l'i ti .niinni^ilu' luosr ;u tivc* :muI 

"|)ir hi ji\ iiMst II ur.t 1 \ Ml i\ I iin mi K 1 s I'l ihc ( limisc" roiiinuiiiil \ . 

I ( X ) 1 \< ) I 1 s 

is,,,,... ,,t ,|u iMiMi,'u-,| Ji.iluM' \Mth tin Aii.iTti.iu u-i ( [> I (il ( "Inncv, inuf 

^ . ,,lJit iMMs 1'1 I !u ' I I mm;' tiMiI u . ,<t o\ rIM i. ( 'hllU'SC 111 fllf \nM I HMS llh-liuir Kvv.lHl^ 

, Iiini- 1 Ml. M,-.'; ^ .1 • I ('■ ! .1 //;>r(^M,.i/ /\.h.m .r??./ i /i/7'//" ? .r/i/- \ (('.unlwhU'r 

I 1 V ,u! I niv L iM!\ I'ks.. n/>; . l'|>, r'. ' \\ < h mil . I ! M .ii K 1 .u, .uul 1M\ ilip ( ilu .\\ 
/ U:\:.it\ nf the II! ( ;.i!ijhT I's.i, J S\ //.r/-,7\ (Sm I r,in< imu ( "Intirsc I lis 

(on. i! '^luutv "I \Muru i. n/-;), (liitiiluT IVirth, /i/rr.'r Strrri'/J^' ' ( .xuA^nAyr M.irv.inl 
t'tw\riMt\ Pm s^. u/t. lf":n I re, I rr ( I'lUrM- trt thr^Lniti\! St.Ur^ a) A^fJCrica 

.llnm-KuML! IhMiu'K^nr l'iii\rtsii\ I'u'.s. i./w.-. Kolicit Alt ( ili U.in, 77'i- 1 1 cm hen Chinee 
' ( 1, \ i 1 ui.r ( )hn) Sr ir. I n! \ n sit \ I'n ss. k;- i p , \'u tor ( i. .uhl IVctt tic H.irv \( c. I ririii 
ntf/r (\iliifnri fPuuluiMi Hin>Ks. .Mr punier S.ixftiii, 7V>' frf^^ispcns.lNc l'n/7fiy: 

I "r .ii.'J t'-r .l"!' i^hir^-sr \ ,•//,'('/;,' ni ( nrrn.i irnik(l(\ riii\r[sii\ nl ( !.ilifl)riii.i 
I'it s>^.^./ ■ ; ' , ( h t 11 I>. u.inj: mm. ,!/(/ r/v>// }ln,i l I 'ju I 'um^ i l i' fi > llistorx of the Over 
i^./v ( i>! / '■(• . M. ,r ' ' N'i>rl. ()\(is'.ms (Imu-.f Cuhuii- I'liMishmi; ( n . 

,,n,l r i.m;: Thi cir.it'. /'W/^ /// i Rimrd nf J Irif^ to t^c Srv: W arlj ) ^\\\ 

Shc'i N un Iimir U j f 7 i// rj/ ( ■'''////;; k-U'> ^kih U.in t^un j^ K-\th i I*i rioJi,\il ol l)()eurf!rrifs 
on . .-'^f ( 'htrr^c I {:\ft'r\ ' _ \ i/> <r ' ^t-' i^' . 

■-'I iin-r fill ih.iM. fhin t,i {>. :S- .in.l pjv -s^- ;H... .uul C'r/'-'.: .S.n ' C^jiJn^ hu 

/;/• ' .r/ . h : h : \ . 1 i . |> ■ ; .uul \'( i\ t ntlu r n;, ma' i . p : . 

■■ I 1 ,!,.; ( ;iri 1 !i It.. "I Im 1 w ri I N u t hi I k( , t.i J \.t I ! ri[i ft> I l.rA .ui ' ' in ) /^p/i; d-ih 
1 ' { 'ollc . ! ./ 11 'm'. '//■.;>) A"'/ .:^'i"(\/'/'.'''c'/"> .S.'.v./fc .( Im.ni pj)- i s ^ - k/i, I tii crt.i 
<V i'.ii:". I *^ < tun- -.1 I^i Mtl'nii.n It^ \(M\iMt>s .i:ul Mt .'.nmi.' m I I .m" 'iinpiih- 
iishtJ luMinis IVS t'u MS. liu'r tTMf\ t.t' i .111. i'/i;t;p .uul tf. .uul ChuiU! 

Kun .Nl. ,Sc-, ,; /i- ) c.h . ll.K.\iii .fitmLlUtnW f ii )sn it ir.in i.i I*it ton.il I'lihlislu' rs 

n/x. ■ . p}t. l<>^ M/'. 

■^.S.r/; f-r.T"^:^,-(> I t\tfri>:t r , M.u p, i: 

■'ihU. ' ^ ^ 

> <,,r. i nt" ttic h^^M^t^•:vt^ Ku linlt^l \\ illt.iiu Sprniilc.v |t>lin I-'. MiTnll. :in(l I r. \\ ilstui 
trniiLtl St.itts Antiv p. St t }\xjni:rcr , \\\\\ ;<>. i<;*»o. p. lA ,\r dtu- rinir. rlu- pni-(iiMr;iiUinc 
t'orc t s v\ t a Ivul in ulv ist r iVi^iii chv I I<»nr>lulii l^ti.irtl t>f Piy)lu- \ \e.\\u\ ^^ ho h:itl hcni .u-ti^ ( 
ill Hotu.luhr^ ,uiti pl.iu-ui c Mup.nu'n Sir l-wrtrincr, jtitU' lfJO<l.j^^. 

" I'.wrnnfur^ W.w ii)o'>. |^ i:; W.w ;<». n/»'>. fi. :. M.iylu. h^k). p. June i. if><H.. p. ^ 
and [1. n", S.vi Frinctsco Ufr;n77i; jmu u/kj, p. ^; ayd Chdn^ Sji Vat Vo. June ih, 

I. p. :. t\ K ^ ^-i 

/•■v,r7;;/7;t r. riliro*j.il. .fniu- M/^y.y. Mv - \ 
" //'f\/. nntl .h'Tic jt;<>ft. p. I-?. , \ - 

'*'(:huir^ Sji Wu Vn. \[\nc ij.fyr'.n. p. : .uid IiiiU' u^n^ p. ;^ 
I lAlarr.'i/r:: (\j!L hi-ir ^. |v .uul f-'.r.wntur. junr i<y^K\ p. j:. 

.V.:i" }".7; /V'. ]\\nc r. i</h>. p. jutu' i(;<>o, p. :i luru- 6, k/tk*, pp. i-:, antl 
\fnrhiir^ June ^. ti;<'(>. p. ;. ' \ ' 

^ ^ Chufii: Sji )'jr /^^ June 14. 1 </)(>. p. 1. Jiuu- u;. u/x). p. .inu June i</it), p. i: :itu{ 
}'.\\T?f liner, M.u- "in. o^'H). p. : \ 
1' Cl'^tr.i: Sji }\7f M.irch if)«M. p. : nntl March iH. i»;<t^ p 

Sh.io nicfi ('l:iu!v Ktu> <'j''cn -f\io, hchruan :i. t. p. ;i?ul •'cbrtr ar\' rg. igi 1, p. J- 
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In jidwi H l \ . Sn I (t tl \ itt Sl.jIC. \l H 1 ll 1 I Ihu.j iihl li tu I w H 1 1 ( 1 1 . I . 1 1 . h ..m \ln ih HI 
1 . StUlt ll. I MIU . I .Sl-ll 1 s ( (HIM 1 1. \'u tof i.i [n I Imii | Ihhi, r. W t 'l I JI* I , \ r.t »nt- S i u I II \ 
(it Si. It f. \jM ll I j. I Sv«;. I»< »1 h ol t lu .lltnv (• (11, li.MiU s III I I I I. I I ).;l ll - M 1 I M 'l I < I ,1 M i \ . . 
jiuh^nl 'lll.l l>iplnMllf\i UckC.lJ. DlMMMM, \ itluM.il \tjil\k. ml K. - .>! J , S, 1 \ I. I . II 

I t i\ ( ll |nnc. IS, m; ' I 

li-tJ ; i( l( ^1 .iin t milt W ils«.n }< ( . i \ i m Sc , r t t .ii \ ni i i u I u i j 1 1 \ . 1 1 1 1 v ; i . i in. I 
rflivr.ini triMU Xsm-.mmi S( , ntn \ nl>ilir Iki.hm t i i W i K. k i K ( i.n . \i:iir.i i , i s.;v, I " I > 
<it llu' ,il»i i \ c, ( III lipsnrrs 111 l( III t Ii I I Ik ,iu,I Imi t inin \.ii inn i| \ u \ < hiiu • , . n / ■ i iinl 
Kolicii W cpij'iii. 'A ( liiiu'M Ki'tonnci in I \^r thr \nnli \ii - ij» m I'ii i v ut I i im 1 . 
()t ff^.ini; \ V M ( I. I H./t; i iHi|.;h Ji ' nn j miM i slicil I 'hi ) t !u .] ., ( • ; i - li.M i )\\ 1 1 I 

sil\ . m; • I ) . I li.iptrt *. yy 

, j'p. 4J uici (. ll ipu r f'^ I' 

■•-•"'//.»./ 

U'lA Inf inipic on 1 l<»;iM r I <i. .Vi' ( nl < .lu l..'/^'.'//',' ■ / ■ ( i ,'M,; M ,^ S/ , 

/^c (.Vjj;cw' /\'. \ 'niuth'r \ ..n.li.n \i \\ N i i K ( .nw I Iiil Kmmi ( .) . Itn . jij - , 

.mil I'l i iicjrJc'K < h.Jpin. "I I i-iuci I MiiijniMr.lu d :ll.\^ll^. r i| 'i n , h > .ini i W 1 . ' \ . i . ^ . il i 
rinn, niu»4p[' liiMiiiitiori Imi \ \ .it . K r m )h h k mi , umI I't .n , . r S' .m^;^. m .! I ^ 

IttMni^'r.itj<in .niil Wuiii ili/.iiion Si i . n c. ( hinc.c | | il, '. i '■ M''^ ; 
M^;i ^ ". I .*"4H-( . ' 1 1 i>n t I lu" \ II M 'ii.ll \ n lii \ cN. 

-••( '/•:/A\' S.I/ Y.M l\f, \lieusl lu. li^M.p. I. \ULMIM i;, K^i.l.p ' liul y , \\\k\ \\.\\x\\ \\ 

I '/M. |> -\ M1«I \ I nu rit I f>iil . " \ II ii't )i\»n ln \ i «| \ i i ni nt in. " i Inpt » i .' . )'p j ' \ \ . 

- • .\i*n (lit r I mf . " \ Micpi .111 Iiu oK cm cut in," ( Im pn i )• . [iji ,| • < In j m r ; , yy. ^ • i.i ; 
;inil t lnpriT 1. i" | \ \ ^ In liis i i ? itit ci \ u w \\ if 1 1 K on \ ( If , \ \ 1 1 1 1 m < I | - 1 1 1 1 ii l\ li ml 
i<> foiniruc rlif PrcsitliTii ili.it ( ■|iin('s( lu w s[«.i|)i i cilitois, n Mui^^r. .in. I iijuuiit.. inJ 
rt'ligimi.s missKPiurit's -ilKnilil h.i\ c . heir' st.jur. i li iiu^i ,1 f ron ; f lu' < \i li ulr il 1 il ion i 1. 
f.Ui*^M>r\- to "t'(fm.it(ir" J t tn.m I . ,i c uciMpIx ot [icisons [unni'tid lo n, rh, I'mtj J 

Sr iTcs inulcr the ('\( liiston h\\>. \<ir lonu ittcr his [ctnm to-^.in li i'iij^^o. th^ i li inri- 
in.iilc, iiiil W'li .111(1 tlu- St. iff ot flu* (./'///uf Vi; > w i u m nt rht^tohn.s' iU i(s>ii\ 

f«pr tlicjn fn ptc.'cnf ipp \nit'n. .ni ofHi i.i Is on if cnrrs' to ihis l OMiitis, so fli>T thcA i;ii"]if 
thus \ isit tlu'ir n.iti \ (' l.m.l \i it Imnr tcir of hcinv; b.irrt ti froif' n t :irt -/ < <n ihnr i » t m p ( 
"S|H'ti.il \1.it,M/iiic Mool. to ( "nmincnuir lie t lu- I'nrt icih \nnnt;s.ir\ of ( :JMinir S.ii N ,ir To" 
< ( .'hiiu'sc \ ItsToru nI Sot i( t\ of Aincru m. .\rt lin rsj . ( 7 .S.u )' .u I'n, Al.n .\, i«;»> l, pp. i -i 
Fcl>n[.ir\- i:, k/m;, p. ; prnMilr <p[il\ t^sio rtlnsir ifions ol W u s sp' lUni' * iK t r. w hn ii 
Is chrofut liti in rlu* (Ihn/f^ S,ii )\it , ' 

.VrincturDiit, " Vrnt'rit.in Iiu <>K ciiu-nr in," ch.iprtT pp. 4;/''p. tli.iptcr pj>, 
.iiiil cln[m'r 4. [If). 104- m*'. - , 

07///.k; Sji }\iT J\>, ScprniihtT 1. n^x^, p. ;. St'prftnln r H, n^^x), yy. ScpTcnilKT ;i, 
nyx), p. rclrplionr inrtTN irw lift\^ tfn tlu- :nirfior :iii(! J.ick W. Uitriu'stt^m, April ii*^ifr»; 
Shao-mcrf CHtH}^'kuo, Kctiru.irv n>[i. pp. i-K, .uid ('hur;^ S.ii )[}T I'n. | ( |)rn.ir\- .-c. lo-n. 
pfi. i-i''!. S<Jnu' of rhi' (!hiiu*si' .Ministers to W'.isliini^ot! fnr tlu- period [S'lJ^-l(;|J .\tc :is 
fdllnws: Wu/r'ifitr-f.inij 1 1 K(;.S-m<>oj :inii igr)8). Sir I i.ifitr ('h'fiit: M ; - 1 (^)M ) , .md ("li;uit: 
Yin-r'ane (iQOQ-tQii). SfMi>o nf rlio principr^l rnn'cii!^ to rlu^ \':itt<wj<; .Vnu-rit'nn pnrrs in- 
cluded II/J ^■unt!-'i^1.U^ ^"ti I.i.inp Kiid-vint: in Unnolulii. :ind } lo ^*ll-t■h■^Jl ^uid l\iinf: P.in- 
hsi in S;in Fr.ui(.is(.'(). Ilirrt' of the AinrritMn hiwytrs \bli(p dtfcndfd (lliitu-sc inrtrcsts in- 
cluded the :ifnrc-tncnrinticd .\bl-kai yn, a nun t'nllfd Piti-ni. :ind S;innul M. Short ridtrr. 

For a \ cry Viilu.dile ,uxM)unr of rhc entire rnoycnirnr. src Oi.intr Ts'un-w 11. C.7v/;/t;-7;;i'/ 
Kuni^-yiich Fcfii^-riya/) (History of the Chif/csc- American labor J ffmii^r.uinn Treaties' 
(Taipei: Chunp-y.ing ^'cn-clliu-\u:1n (Ihiii-pi-shih Yen-thin-swo. i(//n. In trcncr.d. these 
individuals or prnups ninsr in f.i\'Qr of lU'cjoriirine :i modified, less resrrurivc itnttutjrarifMi 
trcnrv with Chinn were rhc (Tli'intr court ind rhe Chinese ntmisrtjs \n the I'liited Sr'nrcs. 
K'antr ^^l-^vci (he:id of xh^c P.ip-hunne \ \\\\) \\\\ P':in-rs.ie < hciul of rlu- I.ir^esr Chine se 
languipr ncw'spafier puhlUhed in the I'nired Snrt-s). Uu.yi^' Sin-reh < he:id of the Tri.id 
organizntinn in rfic I'nired Sr:ucs .ind irs of?!ci:il, ("hincv.- lanpinpc newspaper), rhc over- 
seas Chinese cniiutumirics gcnenilly, ind manv Chinese liusinesstnen, snidcnrs. and laborers 
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,,,P!i, I ).M I'M' . f.c ut I' I . i.nii . o .v 1 . iM intn! in in t r [N ir\v ! iV Pr(,sulrnt lluinlnic 
i<.'„'',vr!i W M ili.tr It w IS Ik. IMS. <.t thr. jiiwtMCv^ rh'ir Chmrv sp ipiT cilitors 
J.,, I \, o M nil /' ^w tc vlinriU .ill u.r. n I iV.sific! .IS ".'.Int .»t,.rs" .i.itlu r th.jn 

. t V,.,. ' . ..Nv ■ !i t u r. ilifu J tlu ii. t.u < i'M\ into tin- [ nUn] SI it. s S. c "Siu c^ijl 

\'l iiiMiu < i' itr tti^ InHlMll C\ :.\\ \ •>! tlu (./'.'i';.: ) 

•ni-piMis'u .! >ii.i .iipi.'ivr- 'Orb. I l..uUrs uh<. n.ivlr t'.?^is .hi r jr^ . I-'urs pu' .^r 
,11 '.,| vvi. p,;ip..s< v' t's nn. .liK rhc ti .Mi.ti-r. uw!' iiiipltMirnr iTiim .<t llir Clniusc 
, 1,..,.,,, I -.v^. I'l, k .iti- N n v>. . ! iiul ! In nu: ^I'l luM.l nl tin (nnh Kuin; t'.tne II 

M,>i.,i i! IT M;^f-,. i.(Jvru^. hi l^.th ! I mi .mi. I ( '.injili p w't ivi p.jU'. I m the 
Ir, ,s . ,,rr 11 - » , :i MT mm> . tlr" ( 'hi;u s - ^ ( > ■ [mUKa m ll UU is., o Ivnl .innoiilKi d Us 

s,;'.<^nrr ot t!v n-. '.r. Sr. (■ t-.- : s.m' .'/''/. J i uu- iv'^.p : .ui.l < ;h.ini: Wud-ww^ 

( . ■ i I\ U . \ pp " ; .| i -i".! pp 14" 14" 

v;. } /'■ . )iiir i'/'-. p l-M. I p ;. juni n/s. p . |u:u- ;n, 
; -> -.S. .' ^a4*.r i'' Hul S.pr.;- !.^^ n/K. p. /'.H- /'.'/rx .lulv i, 

- I ■,. S/' J - ■ ( M. 11' 1* 1 t, nji t. p 1. m.l ( h iHl: 1 s'un 1 . ( V'r^;/^: 

M . pp ; i 141. -nuj pp ;is j;.., 11 iv spin I ' u n 1 1 u' P in In 1 mi: 
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Coiiinicnr (icDfuc W. Willi.uiis. (\iIi(or/ii.i Strife L'nnrrstty, Chico 
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|oH\ V\' Si mil NN * . • 

IN I ROniCI ION 

A . S.in !■ 1 .MU isi < t iM i \s in I III' UNU [< I 111 Im i Ml III \ I mm n .1 ill \li \ u m i ill 
in .1 clcp.ntMU' .111(1 sup[il\ poinr Im ilu tNrr\ niiuis. ,nul !iti.il!\ h> .1 iintiiu-. 
in.iiuil.it'tni injj l).isL\l, iiu-cin|M)|it.iii iit\. soit.s ( imuM' miImi. (hin.iinun, 
cMHi rspoiuluii^K rh.iiif.cii. l>ti:iiHiiiU' .noiirul |S.p in S.in I- 1 .mu im'o s then 
rcnti.ii (lisnii'i nn S.ui.uiuniu Strtti. (^Iiuntnun t'u w \iuh S.m I uiu isin, 
nntil ♦►v I SSn, It i-iK ( Mup.issc J the ( wcK I- lili ic'ks t luii Im in t iio i'(M c nl ( Iumj 
town toiLiw ](> the north .iiul^snutij it \\ .is iMinknil h\ l^u,ii|u.i\ .imi ( .ili 
t(>riiM Street, t») tlic c.ist Mu\ ui'st Kc.inu .itui St<^ktiin, .in<l riinnmi; up the 
niuiiilc, toiiiiiiu: tile ni.iin .irter\' ol ( .hiM.itow n hie, wns |)n|)<int Street, w^w 
( ir.int -Av eniie. ^ 

Stuiiies nl tuneteeiuh l eiuiirs" ( .hiiVitow n lu\ c :i]] eneoiintereil the s.iiiie 
proltlcin: .1 si-.u'iMty nl reli.iUle scmrt'es. I he iM.i)oiit\ ot the ni.iteri.ils uritten 
«iu the nineteenth I'ennn \ .ilmut tlie ( liinesi ,nul ( hin.itown \i.is \s niteii l)\ 
w hites w ho u .intcil to end ( !hinese iniii«L,''r.iiiun. I nr this re.is»>n, these sumees 
eoiuentr.ite un \v h.it the .iiillutrs helieved u .is the liei^r.uieii st.iie ot tlic ( In- 
vest; peoplj/.iiul the s(|ii;iliil coiuiitioiis ol the ( Jiitiese cprirter ot S,in I' r;UU'iseo, 
The Protti^t.irjt missit nuries, w hn .itsn w rote .iboul t he ( .'hinese. u I'i'e ^ener.il l\- 
f:ir more s\'i np.it hetic. hut the i nntk st eiulini: .ittitiule. \\ illi u hu h thev loiikeii 
lit tlic C'hinese, show s rhroiij/h then' writmi^s. .it times ni.ikjnLr it Ii.iid to sep.i- 
fnte tiiein from .inti-C!h:nese u l iters. 

It is for these re.isons tli.it the iii:iniist ript L'.S. C^cnsiis is such .1 v.ihi.il)io 
source for sfmiyintj ( !|jin.)tou n. I he inforni.ition t^l^eii in the census, such ;is 
nnnie, .iL,'e, sex. occiipiition, :iiui hirrhpl.ice, ihil lUF'^leiul itself to ilisiortioii 
in tKc s.ime \v;i\' th.it siil>)ectivc ohservMtions iliii in the .inn-( 'hiiiese w ritings 
of tills pcrioil. I here ;ire iiiuiouhtcciU sonic iii.icciir.icics in the census in 
tcniis of information that u js nor rccortlei! or \\.is recorJet! incorrcHJtlv. But 
these inaccuracies are reiiiicei! the use ot a lart^e sample uul interpreting 
'the tiata not as hani facts, hut as tiKjre i^eneral indicators of life iti CihiiiatowTi 
in the gensus s carf, i87()a!ul 

Th(f perfod hetween iK7() and iHScj^was a particiiiarU' important time f(»r 
San I'Vancisco. During this period the (iold Rush, which liad such an impor- 
VAyit influence upon tiic ilc\ elopinenr of San Francisco, came to a c;lose leav- 
ing a^vaciiiitn readiK' filled by the new iv finished transcontinental^ railroad. 
VVith the final demise of the gokl mines. Sari FVaticisco ceased to play the roFe 
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of a frontier city ;uul began to luove towartl a more modern industrial city, 
ft was an irnportant time for the Cliinese. It. was a period in which the Chi- 
iSese left the rnincs and the Central Pacific Railroad for the cities and ijgricul- 
tural areas. It ^jas-also a tiaie of growtli for'the anti-Chinese movement; a 
movement that culminated in the boycott of Chinese-made goods' 3 nd the 
ending of immigration of Chinese laborers in 1882. 

1. The Census 

'riiere are signiricant dilTercnccs between rlie information in the 1 8-70 Censjjs 
and the 1880 Census. The information in the 1^870>Census, relevant to this 
study,.4ncludes tlie dwelling Iiouse number in order of visitation; the number 
of the family, also in order of visitatio^i^ the narhe of all individuals and their, 
age^' sex, place of birtli, and the value of their real and personal estate. The 
iB8o Census dropped the value of real and personal estate but added three 
other important pieces of information: the address, marital status, and the 
. relationsliip to tlic Iiead of the houseliold ofjcach respondent. 

The relationship of each person to the hc^d of household in the 1880 Census 
can be used foV dctjerniining the nature of'tfee few Chinese families in San 
Francisco. This detcirmination is more difficult with the 1870 Census since it 
lacks any explicit information stating wif^, son, or daughter. It was possible, 
however, to use the occupations and make educated guesses, in that house- 
wives were generally listed as ^'Keeping House" and children as ".^ Home." 

The final difference betvvcen the 1870 and 1880 censuses i_s due, not to the 
set-up of the census, but rather to the census t^iker in 1870. The instructions 
given to the census takers in 1870 request that thev be as specific as possible 
when writing down the birthplace of each resident, but the census taker for 
Chinatown' wrote. d(n\ n onl\' "China" for ever\'one. This is in contrast to the 
iS'8o Census where listed birthphiccs range^rom individual villages to "China," 
depending on Sjgccific the censlis taker for each block chose to be. 

Though the 1870 Census is markedlv deficient in comparison to the 1880 
Census,' it still contains the mcjst important information, namely occupation 
and ag^. It is through a comparison of these factors between 1870 and 1880 
that we can detect the change" in shape and character of Chinatown in the 
nineteenth centurw 

^ 2. Tuk Sample . . 

Out of Chinatown's population )of 8,iz8 in 1870 and 14,688 in j88o,^ a 
sample of about one- third of each census was taken or about 2,700 from the 
• r 870 Census and 4,900, from the r 880 Cens'us. 

.The sample was selected from random clusters of 40 people in the 1870 
Cetisus and 50 people in the 1880 Census. The advantage of this sampling 
technique 'nas that it would give a picture of the general demography of 
Chinatown and at the, same time preserve the familial and occupa^nal rcla- 
tioiflships betwxen individuals. 

The data for caclv individual were t'hen coded and key-punched onto an 
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IBM data^tiird. Tlic cards were run tlirough a computer ;iiui measurements 
of association were made between the variables, such as birthplace and occu- 
pation. * 

The compilation of these data produced meaningful results that explain 
much about life in Cliinatown and how it eiianged between 1870 and 1880. 

^ ' ^ ' ' 3. Chinato^vn in 1870 

In 1870, Chinatown was far from a city unto itself. It was a society in which 
men outnumbered women 3 xo i. It was a community with little basis for 
' self-support that looked to tiie outside for numbers to maintain its population 
as well as provide financial support. 

Of the 2,830 people in the 1870 sample, only 627, or 22%, were women. 
Of that number, 67 were listed as children, 1 3 as young servants, 54 as keeping 
house, and 483 as prostitutes and madames. 

The 54 women listed in the sample as ^'keeping house" are the group in 
. which the wives were included. Out of the 54 women, only 25 can definitely 
be considered to have been wives. The rest appear to have been older relatives 
of the head of the liousehold^9r they wxre women who lived alone or with 
other women, who had ''keeping house" listed as their occupation by the 
census taker. ' . 

The wives tended to be much younger than their husbands, with a mean 
age difference of 8.8 years. This is in contrast to the age diflFerence of 4.8 years 
found by Wolfram Eberhard in his study of the Jung Clan in K\Vantuijg in 
1870-1889*2 There are two possible reasons for the large age difi^erep:c|be- 
rvveen husband and wife in the United States. It could be that the po^uty Pi^c 
immigrants experienced in China and the United States required them to worlc^ 
foi" many years and save money before taking a wife. This was often the 
pattern followed by men from poor farhilies.^"^ The other e.xplanapon is that 
many of the wives were concubines or second wives. Ta Chen in his studv of 
the emigrant communities in South China found that men had often established 
a family in China prio|* to ertiigration and then establislied . another one in 
Southeast Asia after emigration, though usually with a non-Chinese wife.** 
It is impossible to determine which of the above was most coajrhon in Cliina- 
town. Any chance for Chinatown" to maintain itself without immigration 
rested with these families. If a large number of the wives were second wives, 
they could not be expected to contribute to a stable Chinese community. 

The faniilies, themselves, tended to be quite srhall. Of the rvventy-five women 
who could dtsijinitely be considered wives, sixteen had cliildren, the average 
number being 1.8 per family. Ir should be noted that there were many more 
children who were living with prostitutes or in two groups of nineteen chil^ 
dren that were not included in this discussion'of families. 

The small number of families and the small size of those families show, 
clearly that Chinatown was completely dependent/ on immigration from the 
eastern counties of northern California and China. Had the Chinese who 
returned to China not been replaced by new immigrants, ChinatoXyn, with a 
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limited capability of populating itself, would have been so diminished in size, 
•that it quite possjl)Iy, could not have survived as a separate area of San 
Francisco. \^ 

4. Occupations in F870 • * ' 

The major occupations in Table I show that Chinatown had n largely pre- 
manufacturing and service-oriented economy. 

^ J ^ ^ 
TABtaEl * '. 

Ma]or Occi^fations, 1810 



Occupation 

Laborer 

Prostitute 

Cigar Maker 

Miner 

Gambler 

Cook V. 
. Fish Peddler 
. Servant 

Barber 

Tailor 

Vegetable Dealer 

Fisherman 

Shoemaker 

Portfcr 

Other 



N-imiber 
629 
470^ 
264' 
160 
102 

55 • 

53 

52 

50 

48 

43. 

37 
32 

, . 27 
611 



N=2,<533 . 
?ercent of Total 

' 23-9 
* 17-9 \ 
lo.d 
6.8 

3-9 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 

i.o » 
22.5 



With the exception of the cigar industry and the fledgling shoe industry, the 
newly formed San Francisco manufacturing firms were not yet employing 
Chinese labor. - ^ 

TheMargest occupation group is formed by* the laborers. The 1870 Census 
does not elaborate on the type of work in which the laborers, we re-engaged. 
The census does j^st people as labor contractors and intelligence office^ work- 
ers. It is likely that these contractors found jobs for many of phe laborers. It 
was not uncommon for a San Franciscan in need of inexpensive labgr to inquire 
at these offices. Many farmers found the Chinese laborers indispensible for 
reaping and shocking wheat.-"^ 

The major portion of the money from San Francisco's whkes that flowed 
to the Chinese, passed through these laborers and cigar makers. It' was these 
occupations, along with prostitution, that formed the area of intersection 
betwxen the white and Chinese economies in 1870. They provided labor for 
the white community and produced goods for consumption by the white 
community .^The rest of the Chinese economy was oriented toward serving 
San Francisco and the Chinese in the counties east of San Francisco. 
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i he most noticeable of tlicse professions is, of course, prostitution. Ciiven 
the lopsided sex-ratio that existed in Chinatown in/ 1870, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that prostiturion was common. It does seem /temarkable, however, that 
there were so many prostitutes. Subtracting the oliildren and wives from the 
sample; 19.2% of the people are p;*()Stitutes, or one prostitute for every 4.7 
adult males. It would seem that the prostitutes/ were serving a larger com- 
munity than Chinatown alone. Undoubtedly, pirt of this outside community 
was the white community. In 1876, 'James B. Rogers, a special police officer 
for Chinatown, testiHed before the Ciriiforr^in Senate that, "most of the 
CKjnese houses of prostitution are patronized ^y Whites— by young men and 
dlq ones."" When we consider that the imbal^nnce of the sex-ratio of the Chi- 
nese was probably greater outside of Chinatown, it is likely that the prosti- 
tutes also , served the outside Chinese community "in addition to tke white 

^community. The outside Chinese community' also. contributed to an active 
gambling industry that is shown by the large number of people, 3.9% of the 

. sample, involved in gambling. 

This '^outside community'' was probably the Chinese in San Francisco not 
Tiving in Chinatown, and the Chinese liv^ing east of San Francisco. In 1870, 
less than 25% of the Chinese in California lived in San Francisco. The other 
75% were spread over California, but principally in the Central Valley around 
Sacramento and farther east in the gold C()untr\^ in Nevada, Placer, and Butte 
Counties." It is hard to say, given the low incomes of the Chinese, that they 
would be in a position to take trips to San Francisco^ but when we consider 
that r 60, or 6.8% of the sample were minens, it is apparent that a considerable 
number did. It is probable, noting the large number of miners, that there, were 
agricultural laborers that had come hit^&i^rancisco but were listed in the 
census simply as 'laborers.",' * wMm[, 

Chinatown in 1870 was a separate connTOhity apart from San Francisco. 
Its contacts with the white population' were limited to' those established by 
the cigar makers, shoemakers, and prosritute's. And though Chinatown must 
have received a large part of its ificome through these limited contacts, it 
depended upon the Chinese population of northern California for its eco- 
nomic welfare— just as San Francisco's welfare in large part depended upon 
the entire population of\\i()rthern CaHforpia. 

5\^SociAL SrRucruRE in 1870 
It is clear from the orgatuzation of the Six Companies that merchants are 
jon top of any social structure. Miat might be drawn for Chinatown. Following 
the merchants, it is difficult tq^cstablish any order\by occupations without 
further analysis. The census proyMes no .sure method of making any determi- 
natiqns for the entire population.\T\Iie 1870 Census provides columns for the 
real and personal estates of respondents, but for most of the people in China- 
town these columns were left blaniA which makes these data an' unreliable 
indicator Jor all Chinatown. An altermite method might be to use the wage 
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levels given in the Compcndimn of the Manufacturer's Census, hut no dis- 
tinction is made between white and Chinese wage-laborers, and in addition, 
as we have already. seen, a large segment of the Chinese in Chinatown were 
self-employed or in the service sector of the economy. Faced with this prob- 
lem, an index of wealth based on the number of people per household, NPH, 
was established."* NPH can he a very valuable' indicatc^r when used in a very 
general way. With this restriction in mind, a social structure for Chinatown 
is shown in Table II. - , 



TABLE II . , . , f 
Social Structure of Frhicipal Occupations in 1870 



Occupation 


McanSPH 


Mean Age 


Na^iList 


% 


Merchant 


4-73 . 


32.24 




0.8 


Fisherman 


5.62 


3'-38., 


:>/ 


'•4 


Barber 


5.76 


30.58 


50 


1.9 


Tailor 


5-79 


29.36 


48 


1.8 


Porter' • 


6.00 


30.96 




1.0 


Servant ' 


8.02 




■ 5^ 


2.0 


Cook 


8.44. 


22.89 


55 ' 


2.1 


Fish Peddler 


8.62 


37.<57 


53 


2.0 


Laborer 


8.78 


32. 16 


404 


23.9 


Mean NPH for 










Chinatown 


8.94 






1.6 


Vegetable Dealer 


9-33 


34-<>5 


43 


Miner 


9-59 


32.46 


22 


6.8 


Prostitute 


11:13 


23.36 


470 


17.9 


Gambler 


12.88 


35--9 


102 


■ 3-9- 


Shoemaker 


20.41 


22.38 


3^ 


1.2 


Cigar Maker 


2t.8S 


22.41 


264 


10.0 


The list seems to show five genera 


1 categories: 


merchants, service occupa- 



rions, peddlers, illicit occupations, and factory workers. Considering the 
control of Chinatown the merchants exerted through the Six Companies, 
it is not surprising to find them heading the list. Following the merchants 
are the fishermen and the service sector, which includes barbers, tailors, 
porters, servants, and cooks. The third category, fnade up of peddlers and 
independent laborers, includes the fish peddlers, vegetable dealers, laborers, 
and miners. Following that comes tljosc occupations that are illegal today and 
were considered undesirable in 1870; prostitution and gambling. And finally, in 
the category made up of factory workers.are the shoemakers and cigar makers. 

The social structure also shows that, in a general sense, "those in the higher 
occupations were older than those in the lower occupations. There are two 
possible explanations for this: one, older people came to this country with 
more capital and, hence, were able to get a better start; or two^ there^ was 
social mpbilit}^ in Chinatown that, to a certain .degree, was determined by 
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time. It is difficult to say which of these hypotheses is correct, but based on 
studies of the Chinese in Southeast Asia where social mobilitv^ did occur, it 
would be reasonable to assume that social mobilitA- also occurred in tiie Chi- 
nese cominunitA^ in the United States at this time.^ 

The social structure of Chinatown in 1870 conforms very closely to what 
might be expected for a'uhite community in 1870. Though the people of 
Chinatown ' were- of a different race and culture, the values and desires of 
these people, whether inherent in their culture or gained through contacts 
with th^ white societv, created a social structure, not unlike anv that might 
be foimd elsewhere in the United States. Age differences between those hold- 
ing occupations of" higher status and those holding occupations of lower 
status would seem to indicate that social mobilitv was occurring witiiin the 
Chinese community; though these datnldo not indicate 'whether there was 
upward mobility of the Chinese population relative to the white population 
beyond a few wealthy individuals, . ' ' 

6. Chinatown IN 1880 

Between 1870 and 1880, Chhatown underwent a fundamental transforma- 
tion that changed the Sase of itrexistence. The use of Chinese labor in manu- 
facturing, which was Irrtiited in iS7o,.was more extensive in 1880. The demand 
of San Franciscans for inexpensive cigars, shoes, and ready-made clothing 
created a demand for inexpensive labor, which the Chinese were prepared to 
fill. The result was that Chinatown no longer depended upon the surrounding 
Chinese community. It had developed an internal source of income b'^vsed on 
production of cigars, shoes, and clothing. Stjll, Chinatown had not undergone 
the most important change that would have given it stabilirv as a communirv: 
the ability to maintain its population without new inimigration. This, in fact, 
w^as the problem of the entire Chinese population of the United States. 

The reason, for this was, of course, the sarne as it had been in 1870 and 
before: a gross imbalance in the sex-ratio. In 1880, as a result of increased 
immigration of men, this imbalance had grown. Onlv 1^.6% of the^ 1880 
sample were women, compared with t2% in 1870. Despite the decrease of the 
percentage of women, the percentage who were wives increased from 2.0% in 
1870 to 6.7% in 1880. At least some of the increase was probably due to women 
deserving the ranks of prostitution for matrimony, as demonstrated by a sharp 
drop in the percentage of prostitutes from 17.0% in 1870 to 3.6% in 1880.. 
Chinatown's history is replefc with stories of missionaries saving prostitutes 
who were then married to Chinese Christians.^^ In other cases, prostitutes 
could have been.^old to men for wives. And then, it may be that there was 
simply an increase in the immigration of wives to«the United States and an 
increase in the emigration of prostitutes from out of the United States. 

The percentage of children in the sample also diminished Hetween 4870 
and 1880, from 6.}% to 4.8%. This difference could be due to sampling error 
or to the decline in prostitution. The average number of children per husband 
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and wife was only 0.75 children and for those who had at least one child, it 
was 1.5 children. This figure is almost the same as the 1.8 children in 1870, 
but both are sriialler than the average in China, where* the t\'pical family had 
three to four childrcTTT' ^ This could be the result of a desire for fewer children 
in families who intended to return to China and had transpor^a^on costs 
in mind. * * ^ . 

Though Chinatown's population grew in terms of absolute numbers be- 
tween 1870 and 1880, it made little movement toward long term stability. 
Immigration of men continued to be large and immigration of women con- 
tinued to be small. And so the increase was onlv illusor)', in that it meant the 
Chinese population could only diminish after 1882. 

7. Occupations IN 1 880 
The major occupations in 1870 and iSSo shown in Tible III demonstrate that 
by 1880 the rise of Chinese labor in organized production was reflected in the 
displacement of service industries bv burgeoning manufacturing firrns. 

1 I / TABLE 11^ 

i87oNW2,63J'^' . i88oN=3,685- 



Occupation 




% 


Occii'pation 


No. . 


% 


Laborer * / 


629 


23.9 


Cigar Alakei^ 


659 • 


17.8 


Prostitute 


470 


17.9 


Laborer j 


542 


i'4.6 


Cigar Maker 


264 


1 0.0 


Shoemaker 


288 


7.8 


iMiner/ 


1 60 


6.8 


Servant , 


269 ; 


7-2 


Gambler 


102 


^ 3-9 


Taylor 


i8g 




Cook 


55 


2.1 


Cook 


»53 


4-» 


Fish Peddler 


53 


2.0 


- Prostitute 


»33 


3.6 


Servant 


52 


2.0 


Merchant 


.»27 


3-4 


Barber , 


50 


' 1.9 


B:irber 


87. 


2.3 


Tailor 


48 


1.8 


Actor 


76 


2.0 


, Vegetable Dealer 


43 


1.6 


Clerk 


74 . 


2.0 


Fisherman 


37 


1-4 


Feddier 


69 


1.9 


.'. Shoemaker 


32 


1.2 


iLaundrvman 


64 


>-7 


Portef- 


27 


I.O 


Carpenter 




1.4 


. Others 




22.5 


Shirtmaker 


47 








Sewing Machine 










Operator 




1.2 








Porter 


45 


1.2 








Sailor \ 


40 


I.I 








Grocer 


^9 


I. I 








. Gambler 


13 


0.4 








Others 


699 


18.8 



The most importnnt of these were the cigar, shoe, and clothing industries. 
The cigar inniiuf.ncturinij firms, which h:ui :ilrc.Td\' m.nde extensive use of 
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Chinese labor in 1870, hnd increased their empiovment of Ghinest in 1880 to 
the point where more Chinese were involved in the ciijnr industry timn any 
other occupation. 

The most dramatic increase was in shoeiTiaking, whicli empioved 1.2% 
of the Ciiinese in 1870 and 7.8^/ in 1880. Chinese labor, first used during 
a strike in 1869, was used increasingly . tiirough the iS7(/s.'' Much t)f this 
increase was due to tiie esrablisiimcnt of Ciiinesc-pwi^ed firms, wiiose owners 
iiad learned the trade in white-owned factories and then established their own 
siioe factories whicii undersold tiie \\ liite labor tintis. The Cliinese factories 
not oniv offered empio\*ment for tiie Chinese but they afeoKinited the oppo- 
sition of white manatjement and white labor in tiie shoe iridiHstry,^'' 

The clothing industry was another area in which the Chinese established 
their own; firms. Chinese-labor in clothing factories iiad been almost non- 
existent in 1870. It peaked in 1876 with over 3,000 Chinese employees and 
it was still very substantial in 1880. When aii of the different occupations 
within the cioti|ing industry are added together; rhey amount to 3.4% of the 
1880 sample, n<k including tailors. The major p<)rt^^)n of these people were 
shirrmakers. 2.3%, and sewing machine operators, 1.2%. It is jntercstinir to 
note that this i$ the oniv industry where Ciiinese women were employed. 
Of the 420 adult women in the sample, seven, or 1.7%, were seamstresses, 
shirtmakers, or sewing machine operatorij. .Tiiev were generaih' older women 
with a mean age of 37.9. Of the seven seamstresses, four- were widows, two 
were married, and one was single. As' in the shoe industry, the Chinese 
learned ro manufacture clothing in white firms and then left to start their 
own. The resuitir^g competition created anti-Chinese feelings amonq; white 
clothing manufacturers and workers.^^ 

The cigar, shoe, and clothing industrie,s efTectiveiy increased the area of 
intersection between the Chinese and wiiite communities, which had been 
,smaii in 1870. T\vent\'-nine percent "of the 18 So sample were employed in 
these manufacturing Jirms, up from 11.2% in 1S70. An even more dramatic 
change was the emergence of Chinese-owned firms that produced goods for 
the white population; This\vas important for Chinatown, because it markedly 
red ucedX^hina town's dependence upon the surrounding Chinese community. 
The finiis |:)rovided Chinatown with its. own internal source of income. At » 
the same time,-hf)Wev^r, the Chinese-owned firms ilad the negative effect of 
fanning the flames of anti-Gbine.se sentiment which were so powerful in this 

Chinatown's economy was further strengthened in 1880 by in(|reased mer- 
cantile activit\\ in relation to other occupations, the numbcTof merchants 
increased almost five times from 0.7% of the 1870 sample to 3.4% in 1880. 
The census does not elaborate oft the businesses in which the merchants were 
engaged. A comparison of some of the merchant's home addresses in the 
census with the business addresses given in 1880 San PVancisco Directory 
suggests that most of these iTierciiants resided at tiieir place of busines.s.^''' 
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<^ 1 he c^.j^ interpreters at many of these business establishments indi- 

tli^^'^'^^lstantial portion of their business was with the wliite com- 
rii^nity ^ .^^^()ur of t!ic Chinese mercliants were members of the San 
t^'^^^^isco y'^"7,,ntir Guild.^" riie directorv lists ten of them as tea mcrclWius, 

^'HiM ^'^rch^nts, tliree as grocers,'one as an insurance agent, one as" 
ij fancy P^-^* ^^^crcli'^"^' iinti for four of tliem tliere is no listing. The 1880 
<^^'^^u,s j^'^^^^ shows tlie Cliincse members of the Merchants Guild on 

^^'^rr""^^^niv'^ employees who lived with, them. The five generally 
i^cludc^^^^ j.pretcr, clerk, pcjrter, bookkeeper, and cook. The employ. 
f^^^tof '^/^ "^7 -ocr, in addition to the other four employees, demonstrates 

trio "u"^r^ cig'i^^ -^hoe, and clothing makers were important because 
^^^y frecj^ 'ni'r^^^^'^ ^'^^ surrounding Chinese community'- This was 
^;^P^cia^^.^ ^'^^*^/'.^i^t because as mining declined, the Chinese began niigrating 
tO.Sou^l^-^^*^iip^'*^^|j.j^i.i and other parts of tiie United States and, hence, could 
be J ^ \ ^pon to support San Francisco's Chinatown. 

..rtance of the manufacturing industries.effected a concom- 
/ sector of the service indus^try: prostitution and gambling. 

/ ' f^^^^ve^j^ 'He of on ^^^^^^ prostitution fell from 17.9% (470) of the^samplc to 
(i ^IT' ^\ ^niT^bling dropped from i^sf/c (102) to 0.4% (^4). As 
^J^trj^^V^ ^ •'^"^j^'foward self-sufficiency and a stable tconomy, the important 
p^^ition of iriiti"'^ •'^nd gambling g:ive\\ ay td the new industries. Though 
^^^^ ^^por of prostitution and gambling declined, the importance of 
^^^^^^ sq. ^^"^^^ r service industries did not. The percentages of cooks, 
f^^'^nts^^i^*"^ ;in(^ ^•^^^^^'"^ '^^^ increased. At the sanie time" the laundry 
^^"^^gcJi .^^^^^vni'fi^'^^"^ P'^^^ ^"^^^ Chinatown ecortomv. The increases in 
f'^^^c Se^J^^ ^r^Iit: service industry are not surprising light of the other 
crK^tigCs ^V'l^ \qcc in Chinatown. \\c would expect that as Chinatown's 
^.conor>,,^^!"t' 'f * .^..nrd stabilirv tliat these occupations would continue to 

H^th{?^fT^^"f the manufacturing firms, C:hinat()wn moved ro^vard self- 

.^^^^cieri ^'^^ Francisco, Chinatown came out of the g^l^ nisii and 

t^^ fron^'^^ ^1*^^ "jipcecdcd to a m(>re modern industriaj-based society. Suc- 

^cssf^j^ j^^^ '^^ n of the Chinese into San FranciscVs economy, however. 

^^^^nbu'^^^^'M^^y" failure of the whites to accept them as fuR partners in'tiie 

^J'an^^^ o^nrnunit\-. and led to -nti-Chinese violence and ultimately 

f^ the '^^^^^^^i^^^^f Chinese immigration in iHHz:' 
^^^triction 



■ ' \ 8. Sfx:iAi. Sthlch RiriN i^^^o 

T"^bl^ ]\ \ Is that the" occupational social stnictutc for i^^o cannofbe 
r^^tlv ^cv^^^^ ^^^^^ 

(ioniinated and, in a very general way, factory occupations 

j^iich ^^.^^^J^ -llcing ^n^^ ^hoemaking were stiil near the bottom- though 

r^^^tivf. ^^^''>'n NPH for Chinatown, ciirnr makers were quite tvpicai, 

^ to ine^" 

\ Hi) 
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The NPH^for cigar makers j ^gd the same time the average 

NPH for Chinatown had /^"^n P^^^ an '^^^^ased population for a static 
number of households. Witf' ^^e j^^^ J^^ed P^T^^^tion "and increased number 
of factories, the status of cig^ ^^^^^ts^^^^ '^"^Ser the exception, but the rule. 

1870 



Occupation 

Merchant 

Fisherman 

Barber 

Tailor 

Porter 

Servant 

Cook 

Fish Peddler 
Laborer 
Mean NPH 
Vegetable Dealer 
Miner 
Prostitute 
Gambler 
Shoemaker 
Cigar Maker 



4.73 
5.62 
5.76 

5-79 
6.00 
8.02 

8.44 
8.62 

8.78 
8.94 
9.;3 
9.59 
n.i3r 
12.^8 
26.41 
21.88 



% 
Q.8 

»-4 
'•9 
>.8 



^ ^6 
3.9 

^2 



porter 

pro^i^^^He 
Se\vif^gAlachine 
Operator 

Shii^aker 

ped^J^^^^ 

Cool^ 

Clef * 
CigarMaker 

Carpe^^er ■ 



1880 

ATH 



4.19 
5.02 
6.13 
8.39 

9.52 
9.85 
10.12 
10.43 
II. 13 
11.19 
11.4,1 
12.04 
12.36 
13.41 
14.01 

15.17 
16.30 
16.96 
19.70 
24.76 



' % 

.5-4 
1.2 

3.6 

1.2 
I.I 
2.0 

5'' 
''3 
1-9 
4.1 

2.0 

.7.8 

1.4 
7.8 

-» -» 

. I-7- 
I.I 
14.6 



Thikcould, of course, lead ^he ^ pti^^ ^l^^^ Ae general welfare of the 
, Chini^se community in San dc^^^'^e^ between 1870 and 1880, 

but st^ch an assumption can^^^^ b^^^^ ^ hasis of NPH alone. We 
must ^v^e positive consider^^'^n ^ ^^[^e sc^^'^^fficiencV Chinatown in 
1880 zn3 also to a set, of other ^^^^o^J^ *^^^^e levels and the self-image 

of the Chinese, that the cens^^^ ^Oe^^ ' ^^^rie^^^^^* 

TJre^atus of the other o^^^p^^j ^^ith exception of the laborers 
and pros\itutes, changed vetj littl ^?^*t^'ecn and 1880. The relative 

status of porters, barbers, rfJ f^^^^^^^^ fairly constant in these 

years. The status of the labof^^^ cl^^ ^ j v/h^^ increasing supply (ff gen- 
eral labor met a defeasing d^-^^n(j ^^P^^jisk^^^^^ ^^bor by the manufncmring 
firms. For example, within r^*^' ^iKfi^,^^ iridi^'*^'^'. it ^vas the skilled sewing 
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machine opcnitors who were of a liigher living standard than tlie general 
shirtmaker or clothing factorv' worker. \ 

The standard of living bv occupations rellects the changil^ig Chin;\town 
econoiiiv. As the nianufacturing firms grew, the status of their employees 
came to tvpifv.the status of the average resident of Clunatown. The changing 
economy, with dependence on skilled labor, also created a sharp decline in 
the living Standard of general laborer^i as the worth of skilled laborers in- 
creased. These changes, once again, demonstrate how many more similarities 
than diffcrenccs'the Chinese comm^initv had with the white communit>' that 
surrounded it. 

Q. BtRTIlPLACKS TN iRRo. ✓ 

Almost all the Chinese in Chinatown were from K\yingning Province, in 
southeastern China. Of the ()2.i% of the peopl^ listed with birthplaces more 
specific than "China," ■ 9 1.:;^;^ were from Kwangtung. The rprrlainder Mere: 
chjldren born of Chinese parents in California, 0.^%; immig-nnts from Fukien, 
9 province just north of Kwangtimg, 0.3%; Kwangsi, a |(rovlnce just west of 
Kwangnmg, o.i'%; and Shanghai, 0.1%. 

The specificity of birthplaces varied greatly from one census taker to the 
next, rancrinir fro^n "China'* to local vilhi^e names. In matly cases the association 
to which a person belonged was listed as a birthplace. The most useful in- 
formation for the purposes of comparison was the districts and associations 
listed for respondents. 

If w^ keep in mind that 42.o9r nf the birthplaces arc listed as Kwangtung" 
and 7-5% as China, tfie percentages given in Table \^ for members of Yo\mg 
Wo and Van Wo in (.hinatown correspond closely to those given in Table iVT 
for. Chinese in all of Cnlifornia>in iR;-. The percentages for the S?ie Yap and 
the Sam Yap, however, present a very different picaire. In the 18H0 Census, 
only zr/.6% of the people jn Chinatown are listed as Sze Yap. whereas the 
fi^lTre for California in I R?-. is R:.o9r- Only if we assume that all\of those 
listed as being born in Kwa naming and CJiina are Sze Yap, an unlikely\assump- 
rion.based on the know'n distribution for Chinatown, does the percentage of 
the Sze Yap in Chinatown approach that for California. At the same time the 
percentai^e of the Sam Yap in Chinatown is two and one-half times larger 
than the percentage in California, regardless of the 49.5% listed as Kwangtung 
and China. We can explain this when we consider that the Sam Yap were from 
the urban districts in which Cantf)n is situated and that the Sze Yap were from 
rural districts fifrv miles to the south of Canton. The people of these twr) areas 
tended to live in environments that were most familiar to them even in this 
country, hence, more Sam Yap lived in Chinatown and more Sze Yap lived 
elsewhere in California. \ 

Thouc^h the Sze Yap and Sam Yap were from divergent\ backgrounds, the 
occupation*! stnicturc, a stnicture where such difference^ might manifest 
themselves, docs not reflect sf)me expected variances. As isVshown in Table 
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Province 



Kwang- 
tung 

( 9 I 5 ) 



TABLE V 

Birthplaces of the Chinese in S^n Francisco^ iSSo 



Sze Yap 



Association 



Yan Wo 
Ypung Wo 

( V69r ) 



Sam Yap 

( 1 9 H '^r ) 



Hop Wo 
Ning Yeung 



Kong Chow 

(2.4%) 



District or City City. orjArea 

( CherHing(o.i%) ; 
Swatow (o.o%) ^ i 

Chon Chouls (o.o%) ^ 
Hoi Fong (o.o%) ^ 
Hqng Kong (0.4%) 
KoYiu(o.i%) ' - ' 
Sam Shui (9. i%") 

^. Loca[ Names (0.9%) " - ' 



{ 



Sun Oh (0.6%) 



r HcungShan'(i.6%) — 
J PokLo(o.i%) 
Tun Kun (0.5%) 
Canton (2.9%)~^^hiu.5>i 
Namhoi (5.9%) 
Punvu(i.9%)^]»;^7^po;' 
^ Shuntak (3.5%) 

{Hoiping (1.1%) 
Yanping (o.2%J 

^ Sunning (3.5%) 

r Sunwui (1.7%) 
J Hokshan (0.7%) 
I Szewui (0.0%) 



Mac' 30 

{0 .1 rr- ) 



Hoi) 



TABLE VI 
Association Membership in California^ 1811^^ 

Percent 
2.8 
1-9 
7-3 

=M 

9-9 y 

49-6 j 
100.0 



Association 


Number 


^anWo 


4,300 


Young Wo 


1 2,000 


Sam Yap 


1 1,000 


Hop Wo 


134,000 


Kong^Chow 


15,000 > 


Ning Yeung 


75,000 J 




,151,300 



—Sze Yap 124,000 



-Sze Yap 82.0 



VII, the Sam Yap were not more numerous in such occupations as m0;^hant 
and peddler, nor were the Sze Vap significantly fewer. The Sam Yap did, 
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how ever, temi tow iird other urban occupations, such as prostitute, actor, and 
tailor, and tended awny from the lesser skilled occupation of cigar malcer. 
Converselv, tlie S/eVap tencled toward low and unskilled occupations, such 
as ciijar maker nnd laborer, and tended awny from urban occupations, par- 
ticularlv prostitution. Given (nir previous knowledge of the doiliinant posi- 
tion of the merchants in each of tlie Six Compajiies, it would be wrong to 
assume that the low er percentage of merchants among the Sam \ap and S/.e 
Vap in the sample is necessarily sigiiK^^jii^ 

This is also true in tlie case of tlie Van W'o Wui Kun \vJiere the sample did 
not include anv merchants-Jris interesting ro note that* despite the enmity 
e>dsting-bmvecn the Ha|j|p^an Wo) and the rest of the Cantonese, Table 
Vll^oes not indicate that this forced the Makka into lower status occupations. 
In fact, the Hakka possessed such higher skilfed occupations as tailor, sewing 
machine operator, and sl^Vuuijaker. The only exception to this nlight be 
bjfrber, which was considcrelra low status occupation in Confucian China 
and was also an occupation in w hich the Hakka W€re more numerous. The 
relativelv hicji^V status of the^Hakka is reflected in the average NPH for th? 
Van W'o VV'ui' kun of :.K as.jipposed to Sj) for Voung Wo, 9.0 for the S/e 
\ap, and. 16.4 hif zljp Sam Vap. 

■ y 

. ; . TABLKVII 

Percent of Each Association in Frincipal.Occupations, 18 SO 



Occupation Chinatorjn 


Sa7W Yap 


Sze Yap 


. Young Wo 


Yan Wo 


Tailor 




. 10.4 




0 


12.2 


Sewing Machine 




r 








0[)erator 


I 




JE. '-5 « 






Servant 






. * 2.6 




0 


Shirtniakci 




1.0 


1.6 


9.6 


0 


Sailor 


1. 1 


2.1 


0.4 


0 


2-4 


Sliocma ki r 






6.2 


22.5 


14.6 


Prostitute 


^6 


6.7 


10.9 


0.9 


0 


Porter 


1.1 


0.7 


0.9 


6.1 


* 6 


Peddler 


' -9 


0.4 


o.S 


0.9 


2-4 


Merchant 


^4 




2.4 


7.0 


0 


Laborer 






^3-4 


»4-7 


0 


Laundr^'Hian 


1.7 


r.6 


2.4 


0 


0 


Grocer 


1. 1 




0.5 


3-5 


0 


Carpentei^ 


'•4 


I.O 


0.8 


0.9 


2-4 


Cigar Malcer 


17. S 


5.H 


28.0 


0 


1 2.2 


Clerk \/- 


2.0 


4-4 


1.2 


0.9 


0 




4' 


-■5 


4-7 


4-4 


9-8 


Barber 




»-5. 




- 3-5 


7-3 


Actor. 


2.0 


, 


2.K 


0 


0 
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C^Mitioii imist .fi^Min l)c c\crt;iscJ iii ii^int; ilicsc tiyiirt-s as li.irJ I'liipiriLMl 
facts especially in IIltIu of the 4»;. 5Vc <>t tlic hirtlipliccs yivcii .is Ku .iiii^tiiiiL: 
or China. The iinporr.iiicc of these tiirurvs in.iv not he in tlie situation thev 
indicate, hiir rather in the situation thev tl(> nor iiulicatc. W licrcns, wc niiglit 
have e.xpected the f lakka to l)c diserinunated against in t!ie occupations tliey 
held, the information in tlie census indic.ifcs that this w as nor tlie e.ise. Ir is 
the degree to w hich this was not true, t!iat cannot be obtained wicli complete 
certaintv. The l)irthp].ices are most vnhi.ihle as an indicator ot' tendency <)r 
direction, rather th.m as hard truths. • 

The data on tlic birthplaces o? the (vhinese rellect the intlucnce of one's 
background on the phice in which he clmoses to live. In tJie case ut Chinatown, 
this is shown in the high number of S.mi ^"ap and the low number of S/e ^up 
reIative*to their minibers in all of California. The inlluence of background 
is again dcmorvstraced b\' the presence of tiic more urban Sam ^ap in urban 
occupatioas and the- rural S/e ^;ip in less skilled occupations, - I he birthplace 
da*ta also reveal that there was no apparent discnmination against the | Iakka 
in terms of \\'hat occupations thev could hold.' This nnght indicate that, at 
least in terms of occupations. C^liinatown was an open society NN'ithin the 
conllnes placed upon it bv tiie white society, 

CONCLUSION 

When supplcnjented b\' other materials, the Census can tell much about a 
period or commuiiitv that Ctaild not he found in an\ other w av. In this exami- 
nation of Cliinatown. the Census revealed not onlv where the immit^rants 
came from but also the t\'pe of societV in which tliev found tiiemselvcs after 
their arrival in the United States, Ir was a societ\* w here men far outiiumi)ere(.i 
women and where families were the exception, not the eommonplace. The 
result w as that Chinatt)wn depended on immigration zn maintain its numbers 
and vitality. 

Most iniportantK', tjie Census shows the man\* similarities Chinatown had 
with the^vhitc commui>it\' rh.^t surrouniied it, Atanv l)ooks have been w ritten 
on Chinatown that concentrate on the so-called exotic limire of the Chinese 
quarter. Books ot this kind have ignored the degree to which the Chinese and 
white economics had integrated byjiKKo. In 18-0, (ihinatown bad depended 
^pon Chinese rniners and white patronizarion of her prostitutes for part of 
its ebqnomic sustenance. Hv iKSo. this siaiation had been reversed with the 
declinc^of iiii^nnng ajui the rise of manufacturing. The outside socier\' now 
depended upT>4^CTiinatown for inexpensive labor, cigars, clothing, and shoes. 
It was not a sitiiation where the Chinese laborers were overlorded by wiiitc 
managers and owners. Rather, the Chinese had chained sufficient ^ ground in 
ownerslvp that the white firms now considered them dangerous aOmpetitors. 
The r(?sult was the united opposition of white management and lahfJr leading 
to the exclusion of Chinese labf)rers in 1882. 
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. SOURCES OF .QUANTITATIVE RESEARCH 

Betty Lee Sung r 

I think you will have to be a little bft indulgent with me. I don't have a formal 
paper to present because for the last month or more, I have been traveling 
in the Far East. I just got back here in time for the Conference about nvo 
days ago and I was shown the program. I spoke with Chairman Thomas Chinn 
before I left, and had asked, *'VVhat do you want me to speak on.^'' He said, 
**VVe haven't formalized our plans yet." I said "All right, you find me some- 
thing." Therefore, my topic is more or less extemporaneous, so please bear 
- with me. 

Another thing too. Havipg traveled constantly over the past month or so, 
you get what one calls jet lag. You sort of forget where you are, and you 
^have to catch up with time. So Tm suffering from that. Another handicitp 
that I'm operating under is that the work that Tve been doing has been more 
contemporary rather than historical, I think one of the young ladies brought 
the subject up about the i960 cut-off date this morning. I am on Che Executive 
Committee of this Bicentennial Conference, and we did discuss mis question. 
It is true, as Air. Chinn said, that we have to let things, contemporary things, 
season a bit, so I went along with the decision to cut the date off at i960. But 
that sort of leaves me out because most of my work has dealt with the last 
decade or so. 

Also, I think events — most of the events of the Chinese-American — the big 
events, happenings, have occurred in more recent years. Some of the impor- 
tant ones are the change over in government on Mainland China. That is the 
time when most of the Chinese decided that they woulci^o longer be so- 
journers in this countrv'' and that they would opt for permanent residence 
or becomp citizens of this country. Another very, very important factor that 
"affected Chinese American history is the rising consciousness of the ethnic- 
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groups niul minorities resulting from the Civil Rigiits movement during tiic 
60s. And then, of course, the most important thing is tlie revision of tiic 
Imniigration Act of 1965, whieh brought the (juota from a mere 105 to over 
20,060. Tiiis one factor has trcmenciousiy atFectcd the situation of tiie Chinese 
in this eountry.:Now we have for the first time, a.morc balanced population. 
Inkcad of an aii adult m3le society, ue now have t!ie elderly, we liavc the 
yotfng^ we have teenagers, we have women, so tiiat our whole population is 
a cWiged population. For tiie first time we iiave a young, riJiing teenage 
groum a youth group now entering the colleges, who have a different outlook 
on iifC,^who are ciiailenging the status quo. The result is a whole shake-up of 
ovn Chiriese-Amcrican society. 

With this great upheaval, we arc encountering massive problems. So the 
most crucial and agonizing period of Chinese-American ^iiistory is NOW 
r 'But sincx: the committee decided that wx would cpnfine oiir ppriod-pfior to 
the 1960s, I was confronted with a drJemma, I couldn't speak about the find- 
ings of my research ba'.f<:d upon the- 1970 Census, so Mr. Chinn suggested 
that I tell about the sources, the ^ivailability of the' population information, 
and what those figures mean. 

Perhaps I should mention that I was awarded a research grant from the 
Department of Labor to do a study of the Chinese, their occupational status 
and economic characteristics based upon the 1970 eensus. Mr. Chinn had said, 
"Here you are, generating all these figures, and rows and rows, and columns 
and columns of numbers. What do they mean? Most people take one look 
and they are scared off." So let me confine my topic to talking about the 
availability^ of statistical data, some of the sources, what uses can you make 
of the numbers, and what information can you derive from these numbers? 

One^of the sources that I have been working with is the U.S. census. For the 
first time in 1970, we have a separate booklet that the Bureau of Census pub- 
lished. This is a separate booklet on the Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino. Prior 
to 1970, the availability of data from the census has always been very limited. 
'Even in the 196b census, the Clirinese, Japanese, and Filipino were lumped 
together in another booklet calfed "Non-White Population." Most of the 
time, the data pertained to the Blacks and the Whites, and we were always 
"Others." Since everybody else was lumped into "Others," we were quite 
indistinguishable. 

Although the information presented in the 1970 census is very detailed 
giving breakdown on age, sex, marital status, educational level, occupation, 
physical' mobility, native-born or foreign-bom, etc., a lot of this information 
doesn't give one sufficient material to work with. I was able to do a special 
tabulation on my own, and I cross-t£fbulated a lot of this information, which 
will come out in a report shortly. There is a great deal of basic demographic 
information in this report. It would take more than 20 minutes, of course, 
to go into detail about my findings^ but when the report does come out, it 
will <;^pme out under the auspices of City College of New York and Man-' 
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'power Aciininistnition of the Department .of l.alxu*. When I get i)ack to New 
York I will put it into type and it .slioiik! come out l)y the end of this summer. 
(Report issued in September 1975. It is called Chhtese-Ayfierican Manpoiver 
and E7fiploy7fjent.) 

In my research I had to resort to many other sources as well. Some of these 
were summaries of Equal Employment Opportunity Commission Reports. 
From this soOrce, data are available about Orientals in various types of jobs 
by city and state. Another very good government source is tiie hmnigratioyi 
and Naturalization Yearbook in which detailed information is found about 
the Chinese immigrant. The' Annuaf. ftcp^rts are one of the most up-t9*date 
sources of information because tiicy c<^rne out every year. This publication 
will tell yon who are the recent impiigrants coming in. How many are there? 
Where are tiiey going? Where are they coming from? Arc they male or 
female? What kind of occupations were they in? These are very important 
dat;^ and do have a great deal of economic and social significance. 

I^igures in school enrollment are very irnportant. In the big cities you have 
reports from the school districts giving ethnic breakdown. From 4hcre you 
' can get a count of how many Asian Americans, Blacks, Puerto-Ricans there 
afe. Hnfortunatply you do not get the Chinese by themselves because we are 
ihwith'^the Asian Aitrtrican^group. But generally you can get some ideas from 
ar.eas that have a large Chiiies«LpopuIati'on. 

Also, as a result of rriy fesd^rch^ although I Was only supposed to study 
employment and occupation,' I felt that here wliS Ji rare opportunity to go in 
with the computer and find othei* information from the Census. So I tabulated 
other information — social "information — which will eventully come out in 
other publications. 

A number that I have .already done are a series, of three monographs show- 
ing Chinese population by .census tract. Most of the Chinese are concentrated 
in large metropolitan areas like New York, Los Angeles, San Franciscp, and 
other urban centers, generally, the Chinese population \V^ill be given for the 
whole city. But then you 'may ask: Where are they troncentrated? In what 
area? How many do they have in Chinatown? Are they spreading out; are 
they dispersing? Where are they moving to? In what direction are they 
going? Are they going into the better neighborhoods? Are they living with 
other minority groups? How are they redistributing themselves? As a result 
of my tabulation, I was able to break dowrt the Chinese population by census 
tract. As I mentioned, three of these, booklets have already come out. Some 
of the libraries may have received these copies, which give a breakdown of 
Chinese population by census tract for eleven Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas.. That almost covers about 95% of the Chinese in this country. 
I. have a limited number of copies here with me, and those who are really 
doing serious work, J can let you have copies. 

Another source of statistiQar data is local organizations. Some of these, 
orgSinizations publish their own booklets. Ex'amples of these are the Chinese' 
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CIiaiui)cr of Commerce directories, the Uestnur;iiu A.ssoeiaiion Yearbook, 
student organization piibiications, etc. 

City and State governments sometimes piii)iisii tiieir own information on 
tiie Chinese. But as Him Mark Lai says, "You liave to dig." Yon iiave to dig 
very hard, and sometimes you're rewarded verv amply witii a great deal of 
information. One tiling I'd like oo enipliasi/.e is tiiat wiien we do find new 
sources, tiiey siiould be rhade available to other researchers so that others 
won't have to go through the same route and waste time dpiiig" the work all 
over again. . ' 

Now a word of caution: I would like to point out that these sources are^ 
governmental sources, ^l^cy are done by outsiders, and we have to take into 
account that there is a certain amount of bias in them. The ligures may reflect 
cultural leanings that iii;c not obvious to the outsider. The data may not be 
entirely accurate. For example, the census may be an undercount, yet it is 
the most reliable source that we have, because it is a roc percept count and 
we have a 20 percent sample. So with the large numbers involved, I think we 
can get some trend and some sense of the Chinese population from the 
numbers. I 

As Mr. Chinn said, '"'Figures arc unrpmaVtic. What can you learn from fows 
.and rows. and. columns ancj, columns of figures?" Actually figures tell us a 
great deal. I thought perhaps I'd take ju^r a few ^^unutos to tell you. some 
"of the information that can he gleaticd or| interpreted frcim my figures. (Of 
course, other people may interpret them ii| different waysl) 

Frbm the census we can learn how manji there are of us, '^wherc we are, and 
how we're distributing ourselves. For instance, a very interesting fact that 
IVe discovered is that more Chinese are liow going to New York than are 
staying in San Francisco or in California. iH'faCt^ tjiree tinicsi as many Chinese 
arc . going, to New Yorkxather than to San Francisco. Yesterday I w^as talking 
with Charles Chao, and he was mentioning the. problems o|f <3akland, Cali- 
fornia and how difficult it was to get funding fpr the buildings that a^e going 
up. ^3 there a reluctance. on the part of the Chinese to go.to^Oakland'fe China- 
town? And yet — everything in New Yopjc's Chinatown seems to.be jusj: bust- 
ing out all over. EveryAvhcre you see, Chinatown is just reaching out. From' 
an area of about eight square blocks, we can sec by the concentration-of 
Chinese that they have, spread to. a bout nineteen ceqsus tracts.. Right ijj;^^.' 
littl(? area of nineteen census tracts in lower Manhattan y^u have more 
Chinese than the entire states of IHinois or Massachusetts combined. So from 
this information yoy can see where the problems are going to arise, where 
the- adjustments have to be made, wher<^ the greatest need is. 

Houston, Texas seems to be gaining tremendously in Chinese population-. 
What is the reason' for this? Again it is an intriguing question. San Jose has 
a tremendous niimber of professionals. Again, what causes, this? I think I'll 
leave i^Jicse questions to some of the other social scientists to ferret oiit. How 
about .business background, business prospe^? In New 'York's Chinato\yn 
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tilcrc arc a!)oui ifm rcstuiratits going (nil l)lnM. More sccin lo l)C [><)j)ping 
up every day. 1 iiere's Over. 200 ganuenc factories utilizing Ciiinese women as 
garment workers. 

Not only do you get a distribution pattern ami the movement of popula- 
tion, tiie census also gives t!ie figures of pliysical mobility. Are we a static 
population?) Do we move from state to stater I i(ound out tiiat most of the 
Ciiinese — tliree out of five — iinve moved in tlie Jast five years. Either they, 
have made jtiic trans-Pacitic leap, or tliey liave moved. And tiiis gives you a; 
tremendous feeling of piiysicai mobility. When they move out of ^hinatown^' 
periiaps we can call tliat social mobility. , . | 

Frpm thq census, we can also obtain iiocial -data, Sucii as se.\, fpjccign-borri,, 
or native-sborn,..7gc, marital and family .status, etc. I tiiink an important cliicjto! 
sociafbeliavior is whether you're native born or foreign born. Another itc'm 
^of information whicii cdme out in my, studies although it did not pertain to ' 
employment, was the rate of intermarriage. The census gives a breakdown 
mxht married category, t figured that \\ ithin the age group of 24 to 35 about 
40 p^crcent of the males are now intermarrying. Fortj" percent! Two out of 
five.^That is a tremendously high rate. Tiiese are some of the interesting facts 
you can uncover. 

I found out also tiiat the number of Ciiinese children being born is declining 
at fantastic rate. The average Ciiinese family is only 3.7. 'Not ev.en' two 
children per family. The women' are not having children until a much later 
agej.Ar^d when they have children, they have one or two. 
*. Iti economic datif, the census ;:eveals a. concentration, qf occupation. The 
Chinese are no longer jn laundries; they are fast becomrng extinct.. The Chinese 
are lio longer in laundries, *l)Ut they are concentrating heavily in restaurants. 
One, out of ev^ery third person employed is in the restaurant business. And 
one out. of three arc in professions. The proportion of Chines^ females in the 
labor force is higher than that, for either whiles or blackST^here is a social 
. irnplieatipn jn tliis. jfact because formerly Chinese women did not work out- 
side of^tlieir homes. Again, what effect docs this have on the, family? Altnost 
half of the Cl^incic women working in New York City work in garment 
factories as seamstresses. , ' 

How about health data?' Health data is arvailable from the Public Health* 
.j?t4minist ration and from the Vital Statistics Bureaus of the various citlesM 
remember I ^oke to an Asiaa American class just a while back in Seton Hall, 
New ]ctscy]j^t& one of the young students.challenged me. He said; **What 
are talking aDout research on statistics for? Don't you realize tliete are dbcial 
" problems irTChinatoWii^^.. 



I asked; "What kind of problems? ^ 
He replied, **Health, for instance." 
*'Well, \yhat shall \ye do abou( the health problem? What are the main 
problems?',' ! 

His answjer was , '*T. B., for e.vaimple," 
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"How do yoli -knowr \Vli;it is the rutc T. H.r'' 

'*! lis reply; "I don'c kiiovw" ^ " 

I said, "Wimt do you tiihyk is tiie ni;iin liqaitii [)r()i)iciii in (^liiiintovvn todiiyr" 
In my courses ;it City Coileije New \\n\. I^-pur my students into tlie coiii- 
munipy. 1 meun we don't do things in nntisolatetl f;is!iion ;isitic from reality. 
AIv students, u ork rigiit in ciiQs;;onunuiiit\'. I assign tiiem particular [irohitnis 
IP deal with. In one clinic which was set up in Chinatown, the doctor asked 
that his diagnoses he tabulated. From a year's worl^at the clinic he had seen 
about 900 patients. One of mv students t a l)u'!atetl tlic diagnoses and tlie illnesses. 
It was. found that out u{\)oo patients th:>t vrsited that clinic during the year, 
there was only one case of TH. But to his surprise, what do you think the 
juain problem plaguing the Chinese was? ^ou would never guess. Can I get 
a response from the audience? Ves, high blood pressurp. Hypertension is the 
ijiain pr^>bltm. Not \Try kmg ago doctcjrs used co say, '^Fverybodv should 
cjiit rice beciluse the Chinese Iiave low blood pre^urix" T(>;day because of the 
niental stress in adapting to a new land, the Number One health problem 
ajmong the Cfiincse is hypertension. So that is how statistics can help. 

Comment: Stanford M. Lymtin, N eiv School for Social Research, N eiv York 
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#5 --SIGNIFICANT CHINKSM FROM AJ^iERlCA'S PAST 
ChaiAian: Robert A, Nash, Sierra Madre, Calif omid 

' DR. NG POON CHEW AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHINESE IN AMERICA 

■ By . 

CoRINNK K. HorXTER 

Chapter XII The Politics of Immigration* 

. Econoniip competition always tends to increase the fceliiifg of -nation- 
alistic prejujdicc. ■ ' ' 

—Brown, Innnigration. . . . 

Among the rate journalists aVKo sympattSze with the Chinese Mri San 
•Francisco at tliifitmue was a disciple of Henry George]s Single Tax movement 
named Patrick Mealy. Hcaly had written articles sympathcticjg^ ' ^' " 
in several magazines. Hp had been shockedJn_hi&-tTTVCsng^ by the vior 
lence of the prejudice against thcj^^kincscin nil fields of labor despite tiie 
universal conviction thatjitey^u^ honest, reliable workers. He determined 
to touch AmepieftVconscieiScc and encourage her to render justice to the 
much-abused ChineseTtooking for a Chinese-American with, the bnckgrou.nd 
to help him, he had been introduced to Ng Poon Chew. 
' Patrick Healy^V Ng Poon Chew, just as Chew wa$4Kvolvfcd-.jnvhis own 
plans to fight the stifling provisions of the latest FAc}usion\Acf3^€)hew per- 
x^eived that t^s new Act wns a threat to all the hopes that he had cherished 
for the Chir/cse in Ari^erica, Ghew agreed to share with Healy the documen- 
tary evidence that he^had bten accumulating for several years listing anti- 
Chinese aijcts by Americans. Healy and Chew agreed that they would write 
I a book^ogether, using only the sober facts that Chew had assembled. They 
^hoped that the facts were powerful enough to tell their story. 
\ At the time of the Treaty of 1904 Chew had alloxifed himself a rare outburst 
0f bitifcmess: . \ ' ^ 

\ ... we are/4i6w stuck with an Agi^ement, nominally to protect the 
\ Chinese itj the United States but in fact all Chinese, whether they are 
\ merchant]^ or officials, teachers^ students or tourists, are reduced to 
V the status of dogs in America. The dogs must.havx with them neck- 
\ laces [their registration] which attest to their legal status before they 
\ are allowed to go out [into the streets]. Otherwise thdV would be 
\ arrested as unregistered, unowned wild dogs and would be herded 

[ *Chilpter onu/thcoming book, j Copyri^t (D 1975 by Corinnc K. Uocxter 
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itito a tlctcnrion cninp . . . I liis is ;in;i!()gous to the present plit.^Iit of 
the Chinese in AniericM. The U.S. hnniignition ofiiecrs in the interior 
keep !i;ir;issini; our niercluints, oliicials; missionnries, students .uul 
tourists, riieir vit,n!ance is not too JilFerent Ironi the street (!i>p 
cateikis . . . l iioui^^ii the IVeai\ was Jesii^ueJ to pioiiibit labor and 
protect ofliciais, students and nierehaiits. now tiie l .S. (loVernnient 
is atteiiiptini( to expel aii (Chinese.' , 
Sp\N;red on i)y iiis eoinprehension of tiie ex ireine. sit nation ol t!ie (]!iinese 
coninuniftV in Anuniea and ()V a ilx iianiie inixturcT^of ani^er and^ii^upe, (>!ie\v 
and his friend Heaiy worked sw iftly on tliejr ,^7j/tv;/tv?r for Nok-I'lxchisio/i, 
They traced tiie wdioie iiistory of Aniqrican invol'C-cnient w it!i tlie (^iiincsc 
i)ack to tiic tea trade conducted !)v New laipiand incrciiants in t!ie iatc i8th 
century wiiieh iieiped brinj,^ China t!ie dubious gift of cheap, pientifuj opium. 
Tiicy pointed out tiiat .America iiad usua!!v been tiic ai^gressor in Sino- 
American relatioiivS, fofcjnt: tiie Chinese to tjade, peeking out labor fc«- mines, 
and raiiroad.s, the great rHiiciics and the kitchens and parlors of San Fran- 
cisco homes. Al^^^*vs, the Ciiincsc iiad come b^ausc , their help bad i)ccn 
wanted (or^li joi) no one else cared to fi!!. Sadi^'^ev recorded tiie krtig hst 
of atrocities against the C^iiinese g(,)ing back to t!ic iS^o's. They explored the 
pxcsji propaganda w hicii iiad wiii||ped economic fears of competing !ai)or into 
a hysteria of mo!) ii.i tred. T!icy entimerated tinyintter fruit iiorn of tiiis Iieii^dit- 
ened prejudice agaihst the Chinese — from the discriminatory California laws 
and San Francisco Ojrdtnanccs.of mid-century to tiie Ivxciusion Laws and rii^id 
immiixration reguiacioiis of their own day. As Chew studied the situation, he 
had Secome more and more tlistnr!)ed i)y tiit conrr.Xt between tiie treatment 
(»f Chinese in the United States and tiiat of other foreiijn groups. And the 
reason for tiiar difference w;is aii too clear to iiinu and impossible of remedy 
in the current state of the law: 

* 

In the American political system, the President and legislators are 
. elected by. citizens. In America, aii other aliens are granted the right 
to naturalization and hence citizenship and the right to vote. Since the 
American President, senators and congressmen do not have to court 
Chinese votes, they can deliberately violate the principles of equality 
[for the Chinese]. 2 

As Chew and Patrick Heaiy worked at white heat on their book, the spirit 
of newly awakened nationalism was bearing fruit througkout the Chinese 
world. The reforms instituted by the Alanchus, restricted and partial as they 
wxre, opened the gate to a longing for more fundamental reform. When the 
giant backward Russian Empire was defeated by the island kingdom of Japan, 
it \v^as seen in^ China as a victory of over the West, of constitutional 
reform over despotism. ; / \ 

For America the most immedinrey^ractictil' result of the new national pride 
in China was the deveIopment^>f,4he boycott against /American ijoods. The 
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boycott l)c[:.in in tlic trcnty ports w licrc Anicricnns li;ul cst;il)iis!icd tiicir 
mniii tnuliiiL; centers. lUv risinj^ cl.iss of (iliii^csc nRMcluiiits tlicrc were m^ry. 
These Chinese l)usinessnien s.iw their countrymen hnrred from free entry into 
tlic U.S, ;ind were fjceil witii liegnuiin^' restrictions tlicniseives \v!ien ilicy 
truvcleil to America. 

In July 1905 Cliinese firms in tlic trenty ports were pressing for ;i han on a|i 
business dcniings w irh Americ.i, incluJing sucli imports ns cotton cloth froih 
SoutiieTh mills ;ind kerosene. Sciiools ;wui co!!cycs discarded Amerii^aii bookH 
from tilcir regular course of study. By tlie end of ju!y, (let/. HroS., one of 
t!ic l)iggest American firms trading witii Ciuna, iiad recilivcd word tiiat tlie 
boyl-ott w as a total success Fnuu the point of vie\v\>f t!i/Ciiincsc mcrciiants. 
The Nczv York Ti/^ics vdito^riai ct)!umn explained' t!ic connectiy^n between 
the boycott and Amet^ican treatment of merciiants and other exempt classes. 
It also spoke of (Chinese resentment over U.S. extension of t!ie ban on Clii- 
nese labor to our newly-woi) dependencies of Hawaii and t!ie Philippines. 
''In the context of the Pacific. *it makes no sense and threatens the prosperity" 
of Chinese merchants.!' 

Chinatown in San Francisco responded with even more enthusiasm than 
to the cause of the Reform Flirty. Placards appeared exhorting all local mer- 
chants to observe the boycott and press for the repeal of the Kxclusion Law. 
Meetings were held t() raise money in supp()rt of the boycott. Inspired by 
this first unified expression of Chinese pride in many decades, Chew had 
especially high hopes for his l)Ook, urging Non-Exclusion. 

Americans were stunned, especially when the boycott began to pinch 
Southern cotton growers. Niyrthern textile mills, and Standard Oil with i^s 
**oil for the lamps of China." t iad we not always been China's friend? they 
asked somewhat naively. 

Tfiough not so eager for land nor so prone t(S "gunboat diplomacy" as 
Europe, America hjtd treated Chinese on American soil, even in some cases 
dipbmats, in such a humiliating way its to cancel out any benefits we might 
have gained by our lack of territonial greed. One Chinese diplomat in Wash- 
iniTton, arrested for lacking visa Or registration, had l)een tied by his queue to 
a fence. The loss of honor was too much for him to l)ear. and he committed 

suicide. ^ 

A month before the boycott officially bega^Wy^erican bankers and mill- 
owners had alreadv called on President Theodorc?R()osevelt to protest the 
conditions which were making this anti-American movement p()ssible. Faced 
with the threat to our China trade, Roosevelt was forced to examine our 
whole China policy. 

Thouixh unable to force Congress to amend fhe law without popular sup- 
port, he intended to do his best, as he informed the worried businessinen: 
Our laws and treaties Shoifld beso framed as to guarantcc.to all China- 
men, save of the excepted coolie class, the same right , of entry to this 
country. .and the same treatment while here, as is guanmceetHT) anV 
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ii stop to the ;il)uscs w'iiicli h.u'c j^Tow n up durincj nmu \ c.us in tlu' 
iulnunistrntioii of tlu* l;iw. I caw ilo .1 v;i(Mt »Icm1. :uu1 will il<» .1 
ileal even witlunit the action ol (*ont;ress, but 1 c.mimt ilo ill ih.it 
slioiiM be Jone niiless some .Rtion is taken ('onuMessl. . .* 
An executive oriler from l^esident l^.oose\'elt ilicl tjo ihrouiMi to the luuui 
^TiUfon Service charuinu them to ilisc;iril their abusiv e trealmetu ot let^i^imate 
(,1nncse merchants aiul tra\elcr<. Meanw hile ("ontjress went so tar as to con 
duct nn invcstij^Mtion into the causes of the boycott. The committee tiirneil 
lip the information that Ailierican immi^Mation practiies w ere the chief cause 
of (^fiincse resentment. I'herc the matter rcstcJ. 

L'nfortiitiateK* for llooscvelt's t,'ooil intentions aiuI the hope?^ nourished in 
American Chinatowns and Chinese treaty ports by the success of the boycott, 
Americans whole view of immit^ration was chant^nng. The (^hiticse w ere no 
longer the tnain bone of contention in the eyes of most Americans. i)ut tliey 
were to be coincidental losers. 

After rSS: there was a dramatic chant^'e m ilu* si/e and nature of immigra- 
tion to the United States. Whereas mo^t of the "old immigrants" had come 
frotn northern and western I'urope. the "new immigrants" en me frotii 
eastern aiul southern lutrope. Hcfnre this time immigrants trom Italy, the 
Austro-I lungarian I'mpire, Russia and the IJalkans, together w ith Turkey 
ami the Near I'nst. had not sctit more tli;in 8,o(X) to io,o<^) immigrants a year, 
But.betrvvccn I(>(m> ;md 1914s the outbrcal; of World ^\*ar I. each of these areas 
sent ns man\' as ten times that number and more. The Austrian f anpirc nc- 
conntcd for ^.I(K).(kk>, Ital\' for ^000,000. Russia for :,<;oo.oo(^ and the I^il- 
kans and Near I'*ast for (;o(),(k«). In fifteen \'ears <;,s(Xi,()<^i people cntcrc<l the 
Uniteil States, most l\- through the pctrt of New York w here many of them 
stayed. American Protestants beheld Roman Catholics. Greek Orthodox. Jew s 
and Mohammedans bring their customs antl modes of worship to tlic 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Man\* Americans, forgot that thc\' too had once been 
immigrants seeking religions and political liberty and Economic betterment. 
Many did not realize that even iti the \ cars of heaviest immigration the for- 
eign-born population of the United States never exceeded 15%, a ^% rise 
over the average of other years. 0\«erwhelmcd "by a sense of bcintr cn{Tvi|fcd 
in a fx>reign invasion, many more .-Xmcricans came to feel about the new imtni* 
grants as thcV had once felt about the Chinese, tliat tlicy would corrupt and 
dominate the American Wav of life. 

On the Pacific Coast, meanwhile. Japanese immicrants, who had been 
taking over Chinese jobs, especially in agriculture, had heightened anti- 
Oriental feeling in Gihfornia where most of them settled. Now Chinese Ex- 
clusion groups took Japanese and Koreans as their targets as well and 
reorganized into Asiatic Exclusion Leagues. 

The "new immigration" was becoming the target of other groups be.sides 
the Native ,\merican and super-patriot groups wim had always opposed 
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ininugr.utoii. While nn)stl\ smij)lc pcMs.iiits like rlic "old iminigr.uirs," rlic 
"nrw iiimn!M .fills" wcic IIimuIiii!; inin ilu riiu's uluu tlu'ir I.iImji w.is re 
• nwiic'tl ill f.icf oi li s .iiii! oil c'oiistnic'tUMi projccis iiistc.ul <»t [^oiiii^ west to f.inn. 
Ill the t itRs u lin e I lu* iiiiuuiM .lilts w CI e i i ow JeJ togctlRi m sliuits, the v f.unc 
iiit«) more Jircii. jln'.isix.c rinit.ut .iiul competition witli AnicritMiis rh.if\ 
tot^iicrlw As ;i result, on^.ini/ed l.ibor beciiiie \'ocmI in (ippositioii ro ;i)l 
Miiiiiii;r.iiiis, u hn. Tlie\ I eh. were t.iKiiii: )ol»s iVoiii Aiiierir,iii UDikcrs. 

I?\ n/**<, immiij:r,ii loii liul heroine niu ot the ceiitr/ii .iiul ohsessue eoiieenis 
ol tlie AnicjUMii people. Amoiij^ rliose ori|.ini/;itioiis impressed h\' rhc impor 
i.ince ot the* issue \\,is rlie X.itiuii.d i wiv I* cdcr.ifioii, one iii.iru' reform 
t^noups iissuei.Ued u irli ilie Pi < MMi''^'>i\ movemeiir. I he Proi^nessivc luoveiuciir. 
u liieli li.id sTroiu»l\' iiillueiu ed riieodore Ro(?scvelr, Iiiid :iriseri nrotuul the 
rum ot the eeniui \ to comh.ir rlie e\ ils sp.iu iied h\' the Industrial Revolution 
;iful file rise of cities. I he I eder.inon issued iiivir.uions to .ill groups ;md pronii- 
nenr indi\ idu.ils coiu eriied u irh Mumii^i Mrion ro send delet:nres to a ("onfer- 
ciicc on Ijiin)ii^'r,irion ro he held .ir Miulison S^piiirc (iniden (^(Miecrr Hall in 
carl\" Deceniher ii/o>. 

I lie (Chinese c»)rnmunit\ iii San I rarv im*o^ as hciiitr rhc mosr iiiip(»rrant in 
rlic couiiriw recci\'ed an iiniration ro send a re[iicsenrari\ e who could speak 
in irs helialf, Wv rliis rmic rhc dhufii^ Sji )]if V(i aiul irs ediror. oncc: so tlcrcclv 
op[i()seiI hv rhc csrahlishmtnr in (^liinarow n, were niiiversallv rcirnrtlcd g^s 
ainoniT irs hri<jlircsr ornamcnrs. Whar herrer C!liincsc delegate could rhcrc l)c 
ro speak before a distin^nushed ..\ me l i can audience rhan Ni^ Pooii Clliew, rhc 
wirtv drainaric s[ieakci iiid ediror, co-aurhor of a major rrcarise opposing 
exclusion- "* ♦ 

Ir is prohahls ar rliis rime rhar (^h^\\ l eijuesred afiil w as granted an iiircrview 
with Prcsi>.Icnr I lieodore Roose\elr\'I ike rhc iiiajorir\- of Amcricans'of his 
pcncrarion. (!lie\\ was fasciiiared h\ rrac chamcrcr of riieodorc R(M)se\ elr. rhc 
first Presidciir ro make such a strong ij*.i[)rcssioii on hi.s coiinrry since Abralvini 
Lincoln, rhc tirsr ro achieve srarurc in r^ie eves of rhc wf)rld. ^ooscvelr's srrontj 
posture in /orcitin affairs, his s[)ons*)r^ljip of doniesric reforms, his lionesr 
adniiiiisrrarion and srroriL^ evccuri\'e leadership conrrasrcd with rhc cohtrlcss 
prcsidcius who had [ircccdcd him. 

(Chew's inrcrvicw with rhc Prcsitlenr only reinforced a lifclontr achuirarion. 
Tarlv in his adminisrrarion, Roosevclr had shocked pii!)lic opinion hv invirini^ 
rhc rankinu hjack leader, Honker T W asliinuron. rf) lunch ar rhc Wliirc Mouse, 
^ Rcpresenrint; anf)rlicr sonicrimes ticspised race. Chew rccci\cd a warm wel- 
come frf)ni rhc PresidcTir. who sharcti wirh rhc former Prcsl)vrerian n)inisrer 
a concern for rlie "moral rone" of his rimes. He [loinrcd our to C^hew that his 
Fxccuri\c order cillintj for fair arul courrcoits rrcarnicnt of Cliincse immi- 
grants and visirors u its rcporrcdiy bringing improvement in their reception. 
However, (*lic\\ musr rcali/e that an\- major motliftcation of the Law must 
come from Congress » 

In the euphoria of ;k rualK lia\ ing talkcil to the President, Chew went on 
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to flic ( !<)iiti'i I'lu (' It) New \ui[\ ( 'hrw w .is well .i\v .uc nt tlu' itucnsr npposi 
dun to Ills virvvs cvcu lu lorc the I'ontVmico i(or .iiomul to Jist ussimi \si.itic 
imuii^r.uioii. wliiufi w.is si'iutliiKcl to t iLt' yt\.\cc on tl\Ct l.ist ) tul.i\\ 

Drrnnhcr S. On' \\'iHliu'Sil,i\'. I )(i i'HiIk-i AniMist llolni(>tu II, Prcsiili nt r>l 
tlu* N.itmn.il ( ,i\ ir l i ilcr.uion. i>]>t iu*J tlu' ( 'olit t i tiu c hotoi c sou Jclcil itt's. 
lie set tlu* kcxnorc .1 jiulu'ious stncis ol the "ul.itton of ilicn to Jomcstio 
l.ibor" .IS well .is (he "(.'flct t ot .ilun l.il>i)r upr)ti ilu* j>iMi.|!css «;( the nctlio." 

lu'o of tlu* most prominent I. il)or le.iilcrs ol the il.u TncrKC Powderlv 
of tlu* Kniijlits of I.;il)or ;huI S.imnel ( lumpers ot the Amenc'-.tn I'evlef.itioti ot 
Lif)or -u'cre to he .imom^ die in.nn sju.iKrrs. ( ionij>ets, iimisell :m inimi 
t;r.nir ft (MH I ii^I.uul, imnjeili.iti K .itt;u'KeJ .ill ;ilien I.ilMnei.s lor t.ikiiir, the 
-hrc.iil out of the months, (ff AnieruMn worKei-., Is.iili )r St r.nisN, the ilepjri 
.Mient store ownei- jnul phihntlH(»j)ist w ho fu-ljn tl ImuM M,u"\ \ into tlu* 
\V'(>rKrs l)iL[Lfcsi store, ler.illeJ th,w t\\o<>l the: spe.iKcrs. hiniselt ;nul (iompris, 
wore iiiunii^T.mis .mJ th.:i tlu* other. lU lmoiit. w .is the so:i of inimiiM.mt. 
While :ulmiiiini: tli.it tlu* (.*roW ilrJ sitn.iiioii i>t nioJein Aiuerir.in i ttu s e.illeil 
for some restru titni of immii;r.ition. he sj>otxc; mit for the "fmul.iment.il hum. in 
rii^Hil to mier.ite from miser\ ;uul pov ert\- to^fiope.'* ' 

I'hc* next il.iy. Cionipers tiieil to t.ike the floor ;iuMin witli .1 speei.il ;itt;icK' 
on C!hiiu*se imnmn-.itiiMi. hut \v .is toKI to s.n i* lu,s rem.irlxs on the.snbjeet till 
I>i(l:i\*/' C iompers w .is ro he ( 'he\v s nn ►st stromions :inil tletermine J opponctit. 
His most f.imoiis utter. nice on the ^nhj(*c*t of (Chinese exelusion li:ul been 
bis p:imphlct Mc.U Rici- w liich set (^ut t(t pr(ivc thnt American xv'orK'ers. 
(aniilv men' who necilei,! iiie.u to keep up their strerv^jth, wcr^* tio iiMtcli for 
tlie sini^lc (Chinese, who eouhl work well on rice .ilone. .\b)«reo\er, he 
poisOncil his ecotiomic :irt;uments with \ icious turii-ot the ^emur'x' :mti- 
(rhiricse stercor\ pes. 

On !• ritln\' niornintr c\-Sen.itor I btrtjins took the c^iur tor the discnssior) of 
Asiatic inwnit^^ration. Thon^b favorable to the entr\^ of' merch;mts. stuiicnts. 
etc.. he iitterlv opposed tlu* admission of laborers '*f(^r* racial reasons.** Chew, 
the personification of the adaptal)ilit\' of the (Chinese thwt thc\' all 'cl.iinu*d 
was impossible, walked to tlu* platform in his modern tlre^v short c;ic bair. 
TeiUiv Roosevelt moiistache. ,\b>st tellirij; s\ nibol of \m Auu*ric:in credentials 
w as fiis exceptional mnster\' of tfie I' ni;lish l.mij^u Mie. I he essence of his speech 
was reported in the .V^v* }'ort I'mjcs the next dnv 

I nm here to plcail tbe cause (A the vcllow people, not .1 \'ellow cause. 
S^)me people have a L,';*eat fashion of c.illii^^^ thint^'s thc\ tlo not like 
vellow. \in\ excliuic the vcllow tnan. ^'ou fear the vcllow peril, f 
edit a w hitc paper turned (uit b\' \ ellow men. antl main* w hite men 
turn out vcllow papers, fl.auglucr and applause] I do not nsk the 
acjmission of all the Chinese people, or even of the laboriiitj classes 
althouc^b of rit^'fu tfiev ontrlit to eome. .\xC(irdinp to the ideas of civi- 
lization of the rwcnrit'th ccnturw a n.-itiortxhas no rigVt except that 
which it can enforce. 1 his doirirme denie*. u\ihe ri!jlu^)f cntr\' here 
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until \vc have tlic might to demand gqual treatmcn^with other coun- 
tries. China wijl some day be ready for this. She is preparing to be a 
great nation by learning to kill the largest number of men in a given 
time, with the least expense to herself. Theit, and not until then, will 
she be looked upon as a power to l>e reckoned with. 
Of course, we have Chinese people of bad character, gamblers and 
opium eaters. If 1 w ere a woman-, I would rather mv husband, if 
he insisted on taking something, took opium rather than whisky. 
Whisky transforms men into brutes. Opium transforms them into 
living corpses. Tiie American, filled with wliislcy, comes home and 
kicks his wife. The Chinaman comes hon\e and his wife kicks him. 
[Laughter] ' ' 

You. say you are afraid the 100,000 Chinamen will contaminate your 
80,000,000 people. American workirigmen, who fear neither God 
nor the devil, say thev are afraid of the inoffensive Chinaman. I can- 
not credit that. I do not ask the repeal of the. Exclusion Act,' but its 
modification. The Exclusion Act forbids tha entry of Chinamen into 
the United States except five classes,' officials, merchants, teachers, 
students and travelers, but the restrictions are such that it is impos- 
sible for almost any of these classes to enter. We want better men as 
inspectors of immigration, not the pigheaded, oyster-brained officials 
you have noW:^ 

A great burst of laughter, cheers and applause greeted the end of Chew's 
speech. The T/V/ex'^surpmed it up neatl\' bv saying that he "made the hit of 
the day." \ V ^ . - 

Yet the enthusiasm of^the crowd in no way deterred the next three speakers 
from making tiieir st;-ere<)typcd attacks upon the undesirability of the "Coolie.'' 
One speaker, Walter Al'acArthnr, a labor leader, went further bv asking to 
extend the ban to /npanese and Koreans. "The Mongolian race is opposed 
to the Caucasian,'' ^.insist|j| in a popular cliche. "They corrupt our men 
' and women. Mr. P6o(i.Chu seems able to do more than^tnost other editors. 
He can travel across itt^c country to express his opinions when other editors 
in California are sricKi^Vo their business." 

MacArthur's "persdi^l ^ttack" upon Chew Was highly unpopular with the 
delegates, wlio "greeceS it Vitii hisses." After lunch two missionaries praised 
the good qualities of th^ Japanese and Chinese respectively. Perhaps under the 
influpnce of this more posjpve approach the Resolutions Committee reported ' 
a resolution about Chintscl ^imigration that was a slight improvement over 
the current law. It advoi^irife^l advilttbi^ all Chinese e.xcept "coolies, Chinese 
skilled and unskilled labor. '*}^ 

Samuel Gpinpers rose,^t^e personificirtion of the middle-of-the-road labor 
leader. With strong iroirw, Jii.said that it was all very well for the "reverential^- 
and profef^i^n^il gentl^ien*^^^^^ "throw your gates wide open, but it is a 
very different pr()p()siti()nC;fij^>r the American worldngman. The American 



. workingniaii realizes tliat liis condition is !)cttcr than that of any other „work- 
ing:man'in^ay part of tiie world, but lie is not yet satisfied. Tiierc is room for 
improvement and in securing it, the admission of the Chinese would be fatal. 

Terence Powderly of the Knights of Labor strongly seconded Gompers^ 
view and stated that the American people did not wish t() associate with the 
Chinese. Swayed by Ciiew's eloquence, tlie Conference !iad at first recom- 
mended a more positive approacii to tlie Ciiinese immigration question. But 
now, pushed by tiie anti-Ciiinese forces, they were in the process of ctiang- 
ing back to the unfortunate wording of ''exclusion ' witli the exempt classes 
mefely ^'excepted*' from the provisions of the law rather than freely, admitted. 

So Chew had journeyed East to see President Roosc-cclt and address tHp 
Imniigration Conference with a pica for his people. Wiiat !iad he to siioxV'^, 
for it? The epitapii for tiie Conference was an editorial in tiie New^ York ^ 
T'mies on "The Chinese Labor Puzzle-' wiiich allowed Chew to be ''a Chinese 
humorist upon whose shoulders tiie mantle of Minister Wu [Ting-Fang,^ 
former Chinese minister to the U.S. and a very popular speaker] has settled." 
But beyond this brief accolade, the whole editorial dealt with the "yellow 
peril" in polite terms. Even tiiougii tiie Ciiinese were unlikel)- to come iiere 
in sucii numbers as to "engulf" Americans, there was a possibility that tiiey 
might. After all, they had done so in Mongolia and Manchuria. Far from 
being inoffensive as CHcw maintained, "the Chinaman's simple mindedness" 
was what "gives him tiie upper iiand" u iien he "comes in competition" witii 
another people . . "Let us beware of complicating our problems by opening 
the gates to a flood of yellow brethren."*^ ^ 

The Conference had still anotiier ironic footnote which Chew could not 
yet foresee as he rode iionie on tiie train, contemplating the wreck of I\^s 
hopes. His speech iiad done for Ciiew what it had not done for the .Chine§e. 
He was siiortly to emerge as a man much sought after, most desirable for 
addressing pubjic meetings and speaking before organizations of every, stripe ^, 
\^rom schools to churciies to service cii'ibs to veterans' groups. 
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EXAMPLE FOR THE NATION: 
NEVADA'S EXECUTION OF GEE JON 

By 

LoRKN B. Chan 

,On the evening of August 27, 1921, Tom Qubng Kee, a seventy-four-year- 
old Chinese laundrynran and nominal member of the Bing Kung long, was 
awakened by someone knocking on the rear door of his cabin in the little 
mining town of Mina, Nevada, located about 175 miles south of Reno. Clad 
in pajamas and a jacket and holding a lighted candle in one hand^ the old man 
groped his way to the door. When he opened it, he was confronted sby two 
other Chinese, one standing in front of ^another. The njan standing in back 
pulled out a .38 caliber Colt revolver, and promptly fired two shots at Tom 
over the shoulder of his confederate. The bullets went into and through the 
old laundryman's heart.^ ^ 

It was a brutal and senseless killing, but a part of the overall pattern of tong 
warfare then plaguing some segments of the Chinese-American community 
in Caliifomia.^ The violence spread to areas in the neighboring state, since 
most towns in western Nevada were economically and socially ti^d to the 
cities of northern California. 

In 1921, the Chinese sections of many northern. California towns and cities 
were afflicteci by feuding tongS. The fighting in San Francisco supposedly 
started because a member of the Hop Sing Tong stole a 'Chinese slave girl 
belonging to a member of the opposing Suey Sing Tong. To avenge the in- 
justice suffered by one of its members at the hands:of a member of an opposing 
tong, the Suey Sing council, supported by an ally, the Bing Kung Tong, 
declared "war" on the Hop Sings. The signal was given for the commence- 
ment of ten months of tit for tat violence.^ 

Just a few hours after Tom Quong Kee waS(»slain at Mina, Nevada, Chinese 
opera performer Le^ng Quie Sang was shot twice in the head while preparing 
a late evening snack in the kitchen of his San Frahicsco aparthient.'* Wherever 
there were tong members, the violence was bound to spread. By the end of 
August 1921, even, smaller towns like Watson ville and Marysville were 
affected.^ In Fresno, Gee Sing received a bullet wound in his right' ear after 
a tong assailant fired three shots at him with a .32 caliber pistol.*^ To the north 
in Oakland, Woo Wai, a prosperous San Franciscb herbalist,, was- stopped on 
a street corner by two men in a large automobile. Two shots rang out, the 
first of which struck and killed him.' There were probably other murders 
which went unnoticed and unrecorded. " 

In Nevada, however, the killing of Tom Quong Kee was the big news! On 
Sunday morning, August 28, 192 1, a Chinese vegetable peddler went looking 
for Tom. Peering through one of the windows of TomV cabin, he saw his 
friend's body sprawled on the floor. Ht notified the justice of the peace in 
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Mina, L. E. Cornelius, who in turn called the situation to the attention of 
deputy sheriff W J. Hammi^^ The deputy examined the body and sc^|lof 
the crime, and traced the footprints of two persons from the cabin to a spot 
wHfere there were automobile tire tracks and some empty breer bottles. 

Only eight to ten days before, Hammill saw two Chinese strangers in Mina 
at the Palace Cafe, men w!io were supposedly looking for work. At that time, 
the deputy was warned tiiat the pair were not unemployed and innocent, but 
were tong members sent from Reno to kill the aged Tom. Because of liis sus- 
picions, Hammill tjtlepkoned Reno police chief John M. Kirkley to be on die 
•lookout for a car bearing two Ciiinese male suspects. The men were appre- 
hended. ° ' 

Physically, twentj'-nine-year-old Gcc Jon and nineteen-year-old Hughie 
Sing did not seem intimidating. China-born Gee stood 5 ^ inches, and weighed 
129 pounds. Hughie^ who was bom in Carson City, measured only 5 feet, 
'zYz inches tall, and tipped the scale at a mode^ 105 pouads.^*^ Gee emigrated 
f^om Canton, China around 1907 or 1908. Except for a brief stay of two to 
three months in Stockton's Chinatown, he lived hi^ entire life in the United 
States within the confines of San Francisco's Chinatown. Hence he had diffi- 
culty in understanding and speaking English. Hughie Sing, on the other 
hand, attended grammar school in Carson City, and could speak, read, and 
write both English and Chinese. He had been a member of the Hop Sing 
Tong for only two months prior to being enlisted as Gec*s partner in crime.^^ 

After their arrest, botii suspects were interrogated by t!ie Reno police. 
Chief Kirkley advised Hughie that anything he~5aid could be used against him 
in court, and that it w^ould be best for him to tell the truth.^^ Thinking that 
he might be set free immediately if he cooperated with the autiiorities, Hughie 
confessed his role in the crime and also implicated Gee.^^ Both Gee and 
Hughie were sent back to Mina, where they wert held Without bail until a 
preliminary hearing was held on September 8, 192 1. W 'H. Change of San 
Francisco, most likely a Hop Sing Tong member, secured the services of Reno 
attorney James M. Frame as defense counsel.^** 

On the advice of counsel, Hugliie repudiated his oral confession. Both 
Gee and Hughie waived the right to-mdce a statement at the September 8 
hearing. Their counsel entered pleas of "not guilty" for each of thcm.^® 

Trial was held in Hauthorric from November zH to December 3, 192 1 
before the Seventh Judicial District Court for Mincral'County, Nevada. Both 
men "denied being members of the Hop Sing Tong, shooting T)m Quong 
Kce, or going to Mina with tiie intention of killing him. Tiiey claimed to be 
on their way to T^opah, w^Kcrc they wanted to ol^tnin employment in a 
restaurant.^^ THugh^ also said that he confessed to/uhe Reno police chief in 
the belief that he would be immediately freed. 

The court was not convinced. According to prior testimony of witnesses 
and law cnforccmchtvofficials, the two accused Chinese were in Mina eight 
to ten days before the killing. At that time they looked over the town, and 
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surveilcd their intended victim. Previously, Hughie had lived with Tom in 
Minn for two years; such experience and his knowledge of English made him 
the best person to guide Gee Jon on his murderous mission. 

Both men were found guilty of first degree murder.-- After the new year, 
Judge J. Emmett Walsh pronounced death sentences on the two killers. 
According to a law passed in lyzi by the thirtieth Jfcssion of the state legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor Emmet P, Boyle, all criminals sentenced to. 
death were to be executed by means of lethal gas. Gee Jon and Hughie Sing 
wdre the. first to be affected by the new law.-^ 

Prior to 19:1, criminals sentenced to de;ith in Nevada were executed in a 
variety of ways. Before 1905, most of the condemned were put to death by 
county officials; hence from 1866 to 1913, only ten men were executed at the 
state prison. Moreover, methods of execution were variable. Up until Janu- 
ary I, 1912, hanging was the most common mode of execution; from 1912 to 
192 1, a condemned person could choose between a rope or a firing squad.^^ 
When the thirtieth ses^on of the state legislature convened in 192 1, Deputy 
■ Attorney Genepal.Frank iKem — influenced by the ideas of Dr. Allen McLean 
Hamilton, an eastern toxicologist— prevailed upon Assemblymen J. H. Hart 
of Lovelock and Harry L. Bartlett of Elko to introduce a bill in the lower 
house that would make lethal gas the sole method of administering the death 
' penalty.^^ Gas was believed to be the most humane way to end life, especially 
if it were to be administered wliile the condemned person was under the influ- 
ence of a soporific drug. Little paijj^'would be felt in passing from: life to death. " 

Hart and Bartlett introduced t-^ir Assembly Bill 230 on March 8, 1921. 
It was favorably reported out of committee, and passed the lower house by 
a vote of 30 to 1 in favorten March 15. The Senate received the bill later that 
same day, and quickly approved the measure by a vote of 14 to i.^^ On March 
28, Governor Emmet D. Boyle signed the bill, wiiich stated that "The judg- 
ment of death shall be inflicted by the administration of lethal gas . . . 
Thus Nevada became the first state in the country to permit the use of poison- 
ous gas in legally ending human life.^" 

The new statute was to be implemented for the first time in the case of 
Gee Jon and Hughie Sing. Only adroit legal maneuvering and persuasive 
» argumentation could possibly save the pair. They were ably represented by 
attorney James M. Frame. After Judge Walsh pronounced death sentences 
on the two Chinese, Frame moved for a new trial. Walsh denied the motion, 
and Frame was ready to appeal to the state supreme court. 

After their trial at Hawthorne, Gee and Hughie were. taken under the 
custody of Sheriff Frederick B. Balzar to the state prison in Carson City, where 
tlie\' were to be incarcerated until their sentences 'were carried out.'^- Hughie 
was confident, but also prepared for the worst: 

I don't think there*s no hope, unless maybe the supreme court does 
something. Our lawyer said he'd file sometiiing in the supreme court 
within tliirty days, but if the court don't act f gueiis we*ll Iiave to die.'^*' 

.^^4 ' ^ ' 
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During t!ie latter part of February 1922, Frame filed an appeal with the 
state supreme court, contending tiiat execution by lethal gas constituted cruel 
and unusual punishment. The appeal automatically served as a stay of execu- 
tion for the two men, who originally had been ordered executed between 
April 16-22, 1922.^* The first of a long series of legal maneuvers started. 

In January of 1923 the court rendered a decisioaon the 1922 appeal. The 
murder convictions were sustained, legal gas execution was held to be neither 
cruel nor unusual punishment, and tiie state's execution law was deemed 
specific and precise in the wording' of its title. .Moreover, a defense motion 
for a new trial was denied. "^'"^ 

Undaunted, attorney Frame filed another appeal to the state supreme court 
foYa rehearing of tiie Gee and Hughic case. The court, reaqtcd unfavorably. 
Frame and his partner, Fiorc Raffetto, then decided to apply for a writ of 
, certorari in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco. They stressed 
the refusal of Slevada's highest state court to grant Gee and Hughie separate 
trials, the cruel |and unusual nature of lethal gas execution, and the defective 
wording of thc| title of Nevada's 192 1 capital punishment statute.*"^" * 

Nothing much hadpened as a result of the action, however, for the Nevada 
supreme court lefus^d to give its assent to be sued on tiic writ. Thereafter, 
the attorneys fot the Chinese petitioned the state supreme court a second time 
for a rehearing;! and again, tiie court ruled in the negat^e. According to the 
court's procedures, second petitions for rehearings were not allowed. In 
addition,^ defence counsel wanted to argye the case on new grounds beyond 
those contained! in the first petition. Therefore denial of the second petition 
was certainly jiistified.^^ p> 

By tiie first part of September 1923, the U.S. Supreme Court seemed to be the 
court of last res cirt. Attorneys Frame ancf RaflFetto applied to the state supreme 
court for a writjof error, so that the case of Gee and Hugiiie could be carried 
to tiie nation's highest tribunal. On behalf of the state court. Chief Justice 
Edward A. Duckcr denied tiie applicAtion for the writ."^ The judicial road, 
however, was not completely blocked. If one of the justices -on the U.S. 
Supreme Court were willing to hear a^^ petition for a writ of error, then he 
and his fellow justices could hear the pse evc?2 with the prejudice of the 
Nevada suprentc court's refusal to grant a writ of error.^^ A petition for a " 
writ of error was first' presented to Associate Justice Joseph McKenna, and 
then to Chief Jjjstice William Howard. Taft. Both members of the highest 
^ourt refused to permit the petition ',to be filed.■*^ Thereafter, Frame and 
Raffetto could oftly direct any further/efforts to spare the lives of dieir clients 
toward state officials. ' ' * . 

In January of; 1924, the two attorneys tried to persuade the state supreme 
court to allow a petition for a writ of prohibition to be filed, whereby District ■ 
Judge Walsh would be restrained from setting a date for the execution of 
Gee and Hughrc. The title of the execution law, according to Frame and, 
' Raffetto, did not specifically cover the subject of Ifethal gas execution. If tiie 
*■ > ^' 105 . 
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law was invalid for tiiat reason, an execution date could not be set until the 
title of the law was changed. T!ie court considered the title of the law valid 
and sufficient, and denied the petition/- By mid-January, most of the legal 
avenues of appeal were exhausted. About the last group that might be 
approached was the state board of pardons, consisting of the governor, the 
, three state supreme court justice.s, and the attorney general."*'" 

* Believing that the board would be swayed by the nature of public opinion, 
Frariie and Raffetto started t6 circulate petitions in various parts of the state: 
. four in Reno, one in Carson City, and one in southern Nevada."** The petitions, 
addressed to the board of pardons, declared: 

The tindersigned respectfully petition your honorable body to commute 
the sentence of Gee Jon and Hughie Sing, Chinese, fJ^iji- death to life 
imprisonment. 

We are informed that Hughie Sing is a mere boy, being only nineteen 
years rtf age at^he tinic of the conunission of the crinie, and that Gee Jon ' 
was at the time of the commission of the crime an illiterate Chinese un- 
; . acquainted with American cus'jms and not likely'to fully know and 
''appreciate the enormity of the act. 
We feel that the extreme penalty should not be exacted and think that 
commutation of the sentence to life imprisonment would fully vindicate 
the law and subserve public good and avoid the horror of taking hunun 
life by administration of lethal gas, a new and untried method. 
In addition, the two lawyers sent more than four hundred letters to proipinent 
Nevadans, imploring them to intercede with the board on behalf of Gee and 
Hughie.^"/' 

frafhc^^d Raffetto became engrossed in trying to save the two Chinese. 

The\' tlroppcd all Of their other case woi'k to concentrate on Gee and 
Hughie.^' Time indeed was running short. Judge Walsh set February 8, 1924 
as the date of execution. ^The board of pardons would meet on January 25."*" 
Public opinion, on which the two defense attorneys hoped to rely, proved 
to be quite varied. Several different matters had to be weighed: the racial and 
ethnic origins of the two condemned slayers; the nature of their crime; 
KVhether or not they deserved to be execiited; and the mode of .their execution. 
On the various petitions circulated, :il)out five hundred signatures were 
obtained. Petitions were sent to the board of pardons from students on tHe 
-^eno campus of the University of Nevada, the League of Women Voters* in 
Reno, and from the citizens of Reno and Carson City. Letters to the board 
calling for life imprisonment instead of deatli for the Chinese also arrived 
from Reno, Davton, and Cicnoa. ' . 

On the other hand, those most familiar with the actual crime committed 
by tiee and Hughie were the least sympathetic. Mineral County pistrict 
Attornby Jay H. White called the murder of Tom Quong Kee 

purely a clean-cut premeditated murder without any extenuating circum- 
stances. The crime was one of the iiiost atrocious and cold-blooded in 
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the history of the state. Testimony of the trial will show that applicajions 
for commutation of sentence arc illogical in view of the factsjiLdfe case.°^ 
In support of tiie district attorney Werj: ten of the original twelve district court 
jurors. Only two'bf the jurors favored commuting the sentences of Gee and 
Hughie to life imprisonment.-'^- 

If the jurors could not agree on tlie question (>f commutation, neither could 
the press. Racial considerations were prominent. The Fallon-Standard main- 
„tain_ed^that if Hughie Sing were wiiitc, at most he would have been convicted 
pf second degree murder. Gee Jon did t he ac tual shootings not Hughie. Th^ 
^'ounger Chinese was merely an accomplice;. The Standard's editorial con- 
tluded by asserting that if Hughie were wiiite, lie would not be in danger 
/of being e.xecuted.'"* 

I In coiftrast to the Fallon newspaper, t^e Tonopah Daily Times used the 
S;ace^jquestion in a different fashion. It called the convipted slayers "Chinese 
co?Jjies," and tenned the lon|^ jegai iTppeal process "the stubborn fight waged 
by the tongs for the lives of xheir' murderous tools.'' The editor of the Times 
insisted that 

the state should serve notice on the liigVi court of San Francisco's China- 
town that its behests will not be obeyed in at leascone state on the Pacific 
coast. Let these murderers survive through commutation or pardon — the 
action wpuld establisli Nevada as tiie slaughterhouse of the tongs.^* 
Thg race issue thus was used to plead for justice in one case, and to incite the 
"yellow peril" prejudices of w hitc Xevadans on the other.. 

The racial consideration w;is kept alive wiien the board of pardons met in 
the governor's office in Carson City onjanuary 25, 19241- Arguments for and 
against co'mniutation of the death sentences of Gee and Hughie lasted for four 
hours, and the room was filled with curious reporters and spectators. James 
Frame, representing the Chinese, pleaded for clemeficy on the grounds of 
Hughie's youth at tiie time the murder was committed, and Gee's illiteracy. 
Moreover, he gave the race issue still another twist. Mercy should be ex- 
tended to the condemned pair, he argued, because of their lack of mental 
abilit)% the inferiority of their race; and the inherent inability of Chinese to 
distinguish between rigiit and wrorig.*"'^ ^ 

; After all the various arguments were considered, the members of the board 
voted on the fates of the two convicted killers. In the case of Hughie Sing, 
Justices John A. Sanders and Benjamin VV Coleman voted in favor of com- 
muting the sentence, as did Attorney General M. A. Diskin and Governor 
James G. Scrugham. Chief Justice Ed wai:d A. Ducker cast the lone dissenting 
vote. In Gee's case, however, all the members of the board except Justice 
Sanders voted against commutation. Hughie's youth and role as an accomplice 
were duly considered by the board, as was the fact that Gee did t(ie actual 
shooting in the crime; and the reason why Justice Sanders voted for commuta- 
tion of both sentences had to do with his general opposition to capital 
punishmeiit^® 
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Reactions to t!ic hoard s decision u crc immediate. C>arsort City s Chinatown 
rejoiced in the board's commutation of Hughic Sing's sentence. Firecrackers 
were lit, and banquets were the order of the day. At the state ptison, Hughie 
was' removed from his deatli watcli cell, and put to work in the prison 
laundrv.*'^* Gee Jon was left to face death alone. 

,; His,i5\vyer, iiowevcr, was still trying every, legal device to stay his execu- 
tion. On February 4, Frame asked the state supreme court for a writ of habeas 
xX>rpus,\on the ground. that Gee Jon was insane. The court denied Frame's 
pemion.^^ 

vAt the "prison^ \V arden Denver S. Dickcrson requested a medical examina- 
•UOT of Gee to dispel anv doUbts about his sanity. Dr. John E. Pickard of 
Reno and Dr. Atithony Huffa^er of Carson City, the prison physician^ per- 
formed- the examination and declared Gee sane.^" The conclusions of the 
doctors, however, did not discourage Frame, . ' ^ 

Failing to get action yf^trnv the state supr'eme court, the attorney then 
appealed to the Oi-nisby/tounfy' district court for an injunction to stay Gee's 
execution. He asscA^^etf-tttap^^ had not called for a full inves- 

tigation and hearlQgJiito GeVs sanity as provided for by state law. Judge G. A. 
Ballard promptly denied blame's petition for a writ of injunction.^ Frame 
persevered. , / ^ \ 

On February 7, one dii)' befoj'^: the scheduled date of Gee Jon's executiop;' 
he went into the U.S. Dist;£ict Court in Carson Ctiy with an application for. 
a writ of habeas corpus on tlic^rounds that Gee was being denied due process 
of law on account of being insane, and* that Warden Dickerson did not have 
the legal authority to pass judgment on Gee's sanity. Judge Edward S. Far- 
rington denied the application, since Gee's case arose in a state court, and 
federal jurisdiction did not apply. After Farrington's decision, Frame appealed/ 
to Governor Scrugham in desperation. The governor, however, did not wiSh 
to give any further consideration to the matter of commuting Gee's sentence,5^ 
Frame had exhausted all legal possibilities. By the evening of February '7, he 
conceded defeat. Gee Jon w as to be executed the following morning. 

The condemned murderer was to be gassed to death. On the rccommenda- 
tltnvof state food and drug commissioner Sanford C. Dinsmore, hydrocyanic ^ 
acid (MCN) gas was chosen as the death dealing agent. At tempera fufes 
above 22°F, FIQN is partially gaseous; below that point, it is a liquid. Because 
of its susceptibility- to temperature changes, HCN could not be shipped by ^ 
the California Cyanide Company from Los Angeles to Carson City via freight - . 
or express trains. Therefore, \\arden Dickerson sent ^Ibm PiciUett, a prison ^ 
employee,~to Eos Angeles'. Accijmpanied by his wife, Pickett drove to south- ♦ 
em California liy truck, loaded several tanks of liquid HCN aboard'fhe vehicle» 
and transported tjfie cargo bat:k to t^ic Nevada State Prison.*^- 

To make sure that, HCN gas was effective for more than 'exterminating 
the San Jose scale. (a parasite) from orange ti*ees (the use to which the gas 
was most widely put in 'southern California), Nevada officials conducted 
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several experiments before the day of Gee Jon's execution. They found that 
HCX gas efFectivxly killed bedbugs'.''"* C:us were also vulnerable. On the day 
before Gee s execution, one or two cats were gassed. According to the 
Chinese account published in San Francisco's Chung Sai Yat Po, ''i-chih lang- 
tang chih pai-sc ta-?fiao'' ("a stray, white, Lirge cat'*) was administered the 
gas to test its efTect; and according to Reno's Scvada Stute Joiinial, two 
kittens were gassed in rehearsal for the Gee execution.^'* 

The fateful day» February* 8, 19:4, finally came. The weather was cloudy, 
humid, and a cold 49°F in Carson City. Gee Jon arose that morning, and 
after fasting for ten days, decidedjtc) eat his last meal: ham, eggs, toast,, and 
coffee. At 9:35 a.m., tvvo guards escorted him the distance of forty yards 
from his cell to the gas chamber. He was strapped in the execution chair, ar^d 
started to weep. At 9:40, four pounds of hydrocyanic acid were introduced 
into the chamber.^'"^ 

Hydrocyanic acid becomes volatile at 75°K But on the day of the execution, 
the temperature outside of the chamber was 49° F, and inside the .chamber, 
a maximum temperature of only ^i^^Y could be attained due to a malfunction- 
ing electric heater. Thus HCN was present in thjc chamber as both ijas in the 
air and a pool of potentially volatile liquid on the fl6ar,°^ 

Nevertheless, after five seconds of exposure to the gas. Gee lippeared un- 
conscious; his eyes remained open, and his-'head continued to inove for six 
minutes. The condemned man ceased-^to move after Q^^. At Iten o'clock, 
the chamber's ventilator gate was^ opened, and a suction fan wais turned on. 
The chamber door was not opc^hed until twelve o'clock noon.^V 

After the chamber was properly ventilated. Gee's body was carried out 
by the prison guard captain and a member of the state police force. Ic was 
placed jn the prison hospital and examined by phvsicians with stethoscopes. 
Gee Jon was prpnbunced dead at 12: 25 p.m. by the prison physician. Dr. 
Anthony Huffaker; Dr. Joseph B. Hardy of Reno; and Dr. Edward E. Hamer, 
Ormsby County physician.*'^ One of the phvsicians, however, refused to 
believe thiat Gee was permanently dead! 

Major Delos A. Turner, iM.D., of the U,S. Veterans' Bureau in Reno, wanted 
to inject Gee's corpse with camphor. The injection supposedly would bring 
Gee back to life. Turner asked that he be allowed to conduct his experiment , 
"in the interests of science." Warden Dickcrson wisely refused permission,*^ 
Turner remained a skeptic. He recommendea^that all future bodjcs removed 
from the gas chamber be shot or hung to make\sure qf death being inflicted. "^^ 
Rut Gee Jon's body did not receive such treatment. Indeed, not even an 
autops)' was performed on it. The corpse was placed in a plain pine box 
without the services of an undertaker, and buried in the prison cemetery on 
a hill overlookingj^he institurion.'^^ 

Gee Jon met hi^ate. He was the first man executed by letKal gas in the 
state of Nevada and in the United States.'^ Vet even after widespread press 
coverage of Gee's execution, public opinion was still divided over the ques- 
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rions of whether lethal gas was a cruel and unusual punishment, and whether all 
forms of capital punishment were actually deterrents to the commission of 
crimes. In California, an editorial in the San Jose Mercury Herald commented: 
One hundred years from now Nevada will be referred to as a heathen 
commonwealth controlled by savages with only the outward symbols 
of civilization. 

In Nevada, state prison Warden Dickerson believed that shooting was a more 
humane method oT execution than lethal gas because death would be inflicted , 
quicker on a condemned person. Others, like Major Dclos Turner, disagreed 
with him.*^ 

There was sufficient dissatisfaction with the state's 192 1 lethal gas execuaon 
law for a, movement to be started in the legislature to repeal it. Attempts were 
launched during the 1925 session, but the legislators refused to repeal the law 
despite pleas from both Governor Scrugham and Warden Dickerson.". In 
19:6, the state executed its second convicted slayer through, the use of lethal 
gas: Stankojukich, a Serbian from Ely. Few cries of protest were heard.*^^ 

In the years between 1924 and 19^1. thirty-one individuals were executed 
by lethal gas at the Nevada State Prison.'" Other states and the federal govern- 
ment followed Nevada's example by adopting the use of lethal gas as the 
means of executing persons convicted of first degree murder. As late as 1970, 
the following states also had laws authorizing the use of lethal gas in the 
implementation of the death penalty: Arizona, California, Colorado, Mary- . 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, and Wyoming."^® 

By the early years of the 1970s, howevsr. there were many Americans who 
sought to eliminate or redefine the death penalty."^ As late as January of 
1972, eight criminals were under death sentences in Nevada, but none had 
been executed since 19^1. At that time, the U.S. Supreme Court started to 
consider arguments against the death penalty in the case of Furman v. 
Georgia.^ ' . ^ » . _ 

The high Court reached a decision later in the year. By a 5 to 4 vote, the 
court ruled that capital punishment as it had been imposed in- the United 
. States was in violation of the Eighth and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution. Each of the nine Supreme Court justices wrote separate opin- 
ions. Capital punishment had not been uniformly applied for specific crimes, 
the court maintained. Judges and juries had been allowed too much discre- 
tion in the application of the death penalty. Selective application of the 
^ penalty wiis deemed humane, but neverth^jjess unconstitutional. The effect 
of the court's decision was to invalidate Nevada's capital punishment law / 
and similar statutes in thirty-eight othc^^states and the District of Columbia?^ > 

However, die court's decision did not sMcifically rule out the possibility 
of imposing again the death penalty througn the pssagr ^f new laws at the 
state level which would eliminate the elements df prejudice and chance,^^ ^ 
Chief Justice Warren R Burger ofltered the following opinion: 

The future of capital punishment in this count^^' has been left' in an 
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uncertain limbo. Rather than providing ^'^A^l and unambiguous answer 
on the basic constitutional question, the collective impact of the majority's , 
ruling IS to demand an undetermined measure of change from the various 
State legislatures and the Congress.^-^ 

Initial reaction to the Supreme Court ruling in Nevada was one of surprise. 
Attorney General Robert List called the action '*an insult to Nevada, to its 
law and to its people."^* ^ 

When the legislature met iii i97>> capital pUnislinicnt iejj^islation was a seri- 
ous topic of discussion. After one hundred d.ivs of deliberations,"'' the legis- 
lature passed a new law. 

relating to crimes and punishments- defining the offense of capital murder 
and providing a iliandator)' death penalfy therefor; denying admission to 
bail for capital offenses; eliminating the death penalt)^ for other crimes; 
and providing other matters properly relating thereto.^^ 
The new law is how in effect. Its constitutionality will be tested in the 
future. Whether <^r not the lethal gas chamber at the Nevada State Prison 
will ever be used again remains to be seen. In 1924, the Silver State set an 
example for the nation by executing Gee Jon through the use of lethal gas. 
The influence of that action endures to the present, and will probably last as 
long as thinking men and women continue to pose questions about life, death, 
and justice, 

' YoUTJ^ China ( Sbao-nien chtn^-kuo cJyen-pao. San Francisco), 28 August 19: 1 ; Chinese 
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hsi, jih-p.iOy San- Francisco). 2g August 1921; Nevada Sfjtc Jounul^ 19 .\ugust 192 8 
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Doatmentary Study of an American Chinato^'v (New Yorl^Pantheon Books, 1972), pp. 
8o-8^ 
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'*vcr\' gooiL" Between 1930 and 1938 he made fifteen applications for narolc. All of thcin 
were' tlciiicd except for the i;ist one. Gcivernor Richard Kinnan and other nicnibejs of the 
hoard of pnrolc coiiunissionprs final!)' approved of Iliighic's petition. 
^ In his iipplications, Ihighic indicated his desire to go to China with his aged mother, 
where they would liA c the remainder uf their days. Hy 1938, however, China and Japn 
^j^c at w ar, and even the* exertions of Senator Patrick A. McCarran's secretary m VVash- 
iii^tDii could p ^ convince the Departnient of State to issue Ilughie a passport. He had to 
heVantent wr -tax ing in the United States, hut a special condition of his parole was that 
he leave Ne, ada and never return. 

Kollou mg' his release. I lughie traveled to San Francisco's Chinatown, where he stayed 
at the Cluni Mon } lotcl ( Cb'vi-wcn lii-kiLV} ) on C^rant A\ enue. Hicn, he went southwards 
to join liis family in-l.os Afigelcs. Ry 1940 he was working as a waiter in a Chinese cafe in 
Los Angeles. NSP-2^;i. 

•'^ Citrsori City Daily Appeal^ 4-5 Februarv 1924, 

•"'^ Ihid., 5 Fcbniar)' 1924; Yoiin^ China, 6 February 1924, , 

^ Reno Evening Ga'zctte, 6-7 Febniarv iqz^v Y oun^ China, 7 Febniarv' 1924. ' 

'^^ Xcz\jda Srjtc fourruL 8 Fehruar)* 1924. ^6 
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^'^ Chitni^ Sat Vat^Po, 8 Feb ma ry 1924; Nevada ^uve Journal, 8 Febmary 19*4- ' 
Delos A. Turner to Chief of Chemical Warfare^Senice, U.S. W'ar Departmrnt, Feh- 
ruani' 1924, NSP-2320; Youn^ China, 9 Fehmant' 1 02 Nevada State founkd, 9 I'chruary 
i(>24; San Jose Mercury Herald, 9 Feb ma r>' 1924; New York Ti?ftef, 9 February 1924: 

'^'^ Xc\ :ida, State Prison. Warden, Bicmiial Report, 1923-1^24 p. 4. ^ ^ 

•'"Turner to Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. February' 1924, NSP-i^2o. 

Reno Evening Gazette, 8 February; 1924: San Francisco Exarfiiner, 9 February 1924; 
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SiVi Fr.wcisco Chronicle. 9-10 Febmarv 1924. 

"^Turner to Cliief of Chemical Warfare Service, February 1924. NSP-2320. 

'1 Reno Erenini^ Gaierte. 8 Febmarv 1924; Sati Francisco Chronicle, q February- 1924; 
Gitrdnen'ille Record-Courier. 15 Fcbniani' 1924. 

'2 Y'oun^ China. 5 Febmarv 1924; New York Ttffies^, 8 Fehniar>' 1924; Literary Di^^est, 
1 March 1924. ; ' 

"'^ /oyt' A/crrz/ry f/crj/c/, 9 Febmarv 1924. 

Nevada, Stare Prison. Warden, Biemiial Report, 1923-1924, p. 4; I itcr^y Digest, i 
March 1924. 

Sivi Francisco Call and Post, 9 Februarv 1924; C. Owen, "Lethal Gas Law Holds in 
Nevada." NeivYork Evening World, 9 April 192^, 

"'^Carsoyj City Daily Appeal. ;i May 1926; Lillard. Desert Challenge, pp 39-40. TTie 
acconnt in Sjcrmghani, Xevada: A Narrative of the Conquest of a Frontier Land, 1 :549. n. 5, 
incorrectly states tfiar the Juki eh execution was the firsts in which lethal ir.as was used. 

"'Rob Smith. "Voung Slayer Sniilesr Winks at f.xecution," Nevada Stdte Journal, 24 
August. 19^5 1 . \ , ■ . I 

Luman H. Lonfx. ed.. World AJnianac and Book of Facts, tn-'i (New York: Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. Inc., 1970). p. ^79, ■ 

'^Consult Redau. Death Penalty in America; Fngerte B. Block. And May God Hai^e 
Afercy . . . : The Case Against Capital Punishnent ^San Franci<;co^; Fearon Publishers^ 1 9^)2) ; 
Jamc^(rfrver\' Jovee, Capital Pifnishjnerrt: World Viczi" f New'; York: Tfiornas Nelson and 
vSon^i96i): James A. .McCafTerty. cd.. 'Capital VunisJnncnt tChicajjo and New York: 
rrVTaine-Atherron. Inc. 1972); and TTiorsten Sellin.'-e^ . Capital Tttnislmjevt (New York: 
rjprper and Row, Publishers, 1967). 

Jose .M. Ferrer. Ill, "The Death Penalt\': Cruel and L^nnsual?:'. Tw/f. 24 Januarv' 1972; 
U.S. N CIVS and World Report, 31 January 1972; KIA'TC. "A Deadly nilenima,"- videotape, 
Las \^eGfas. Nev., August 1973. .' ; 

Keivsu^eek, 10 July to72; Tivie. 10 JuK^ 1972; U.S. Ne^s anj^} WorlrilReport, 10 July 
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AV'i'Jtrtf iH December 1972. 

U.S, Ncivs WiJ UorU Report, 4 December 1972, 

Ibid., lo July 1972. During the early years of the k/jos, rluTc uerc ;urc)iiprs in \cvacl;i 
to change the stare's capit.il punishment law, ami to give the gov^-rimr s(»le pow er to'eoin- 
nnite death sentences. 'I'he efforts were not succe.sj^. See I.csnj^B. .SumniertivKl, '1'*.r the 
Death ■ Penalty," i\V.W.7 State H.n Journal ( l(iiv^n7XfnTr^io,--uS Charles I-. Spiini;cT, 
"Against the Deiith Penalty," NtK\ida State llir'^ Journal 25 (October k/.o); 210-215; and' 
Joe Diglcs, "SiU\-\'er'.s Plan': I-Aecution I. aw Chiuige Souiiht," Las Vc^as RcvL-iC- Journal, 
24 August \c/)i. ^ • 

KI:V\, "A Deadly Oilcnmia.*' 
^'^Nevada, Xcvada Statutes 1 {urV- c\\. 798, pp. 1K01-1H07. 

Comment: r:iizni)etii Lcq Ai)ii()tt, University of M.n\s\ichitsctts\ AviJ?crst 
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#6- AUDIOVISUAL RESOURClilS AND CHINESE^ AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Chairwoman: Connie Young Yu, Los Altos Hills, California 

THE CHINESL: IX HAWAII 

A Slide Presentation by 

By 

Irma Tam Soong 

The Hawaii Ciiinese. Mistory Center (HCFIC)^,Ara^cstablish^ about four' 
and a half years ago to gatiier the history of flic early Chinese in Hawaii bv 
lap/- recording all the old Chinese we could interview. It wasn't long before 
we rcdized that we could not do an effective job without first gathering all 
t\\f' puL'icajions, documents, photographs, and other arciiival material neces- 
sary for ;.n oral history prograni. 

A very simple way to begin, we found, was to ask for family photographs, 
to get eac- person-in the photograph identified, and t^:}' work from there on 
genealogy family history, and tiie achievement^ - or* contributions of the 
Chinese nSout which they had most information, • 

As an example, take my own family history. 

^i. Here is an old photograph of my grandfather, with my grandmother, 
my fat:\er, his brother, and rwo 'sisters taken i^^fhe early 1900*5. Notice the 
queue wound around -his head and my grandniother's bound feet, 

2. I found this precious painting of his store, Ycc Sing Nafn Kee, in an old 
trunk under our house. It was located on the corner of .Mnunakea and Pauahi 
Streets, Pasted cjn.tiie huge flagpole were notices of important events and 
pages of the, daily Ciiincsc newspaper that some literate person could read 
aloud for the illiterate to hear. At the corner of the store was an open-air 
butcher shop. The store ?;old rice, salt fish, firecrackers, dried shrimps, and ' 
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other groceries. Next door vviis Cliinn Ho*s father's grocery store. My grand- 
parents lived upstiiirs. 

3. Aly grandfather celebrated liis 6ist birthday in our home in Kainiuki.'He 
is standing next to ^ cable q( goodies.' Behind him and on the walls are con- 
gratulations and good wisiies in beautiful calligraphy given by his friends. 

4. Grandfather took a pieture in front of our liouse with all his cliildren 
and tiieir spouses and iiis grandchildren, Mv grandniotiier was dead by then. 

5. Tiiis two-story iionic in our native vilfage of Ngai How in Cluing^han 
Distriet, Kwangtiing Province^ was built by niv grandfather when he was 
financially able to do so, 

6. The main hall, Notice the altar table, the altar to the ancestors in the 
niche above, and the flight of steps to the second floor. 

7. Aly father, when he graduated from Oahu College, now Punaliou Acad- 
emy, It was through the help of American missionaries that he received an 
American education. ^. 

8. The Chinese Students' .Alliance, of which my father was a founder, put 
a dramatic performance to raise funds for a service project. 

9. Oflicers and directors of the United Chinese Society in 1934 when they 
celebrated their 50th anniversary. AIv farther was treasurer. 

' 10. It was a great surprise to me to find that my mother,' ^iirnamed Sun, 
was related to Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, Father of the Chinese Revolution. Aly aunt 
in Kowloon gave me this photograph showing Dr. Sun Vat-Sen, his daughter, 
and Soong Ching-ling (then his secretary) with his Sun relatives in the 
village of Tso Pu Tou, my motl>erVxVillage, to celebrate Ching Ming at the 
Sun ancestral grave.^ * . ^ 

Hawaii's State archives has still the best collection of old photographs of the 
Chinesejn Hawaii. 

1 1. Chiiiese laborers on a sai^^rg vessel. Note the laborer with a queue wound 
around his Jiead. 

12. Lunas or superv^^i^ on horses ;on a sugar plantation. 

13. Farmer with bufl*alo plowing a rice paddy. ^ 

14. A vegetable farm. 

15. A Chinese pounding poi in true Hawaiian style. 

16. A duck farm with Diamond Head in the background. 

17. A farmhouse near a stream. 

18. A pacj< train on the way up to the Pali, a steep mountain pass. 

19. A vegetable farmer carrving two baskets. suspended on a pole. 

20. Another farmer with produce to sell. 

21. Still another fanner from A'lakapuu, traveling ten miles to sell his vege- 
tables. . - 

22. A letter writer. 

23. A shoe repairman. 

24. C. O- Vee Hop Store in the looo's showing off its National cash register. 
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25. Lcc Ionia's cigar store. He was a founder of Dr. Sun's first revolutionary 
society. 

16. A jewelry store. 
2 7/ Produce .stalls. 

Here are some pictures of Chinatown pr()l)al)ly before the Chinatown fire 
of 1900. 

28-33. Buildings, most of them two-story. Notice hacks and carts. 
34. Furniture being moved out in preparation for.l)urrung of an area. 
35. 1'he fire hose in action. ^ 

36. Kaumakapili Church which was destroyed when the wind shifted and 
caused the great Chinatown fire of igoo. 

The State Archives i.s the l)est source of documents on the history of the 
Chinese in Hawaii. Here are samplings. 

37. Form of contract passage ticket of a laborer. In P'.nghsh. 

38. A memorandum of agi'eemerVti .also in English. 

39. The same in Chinese. s 

40. A statement regarding the character and other data on immigrants as- 
signed to Francis Spencer. One was/4 ^uicide. The comment below explains 
the cause of the suicide and rates nicest of the laborers as first rate. 

41. tlst of Chinese laborers to bo' landed from a vessel July 1865. Note that 
some arc skilled: "carpenter, tailor, cook." 

42. A letter from a Mr. Chong/to his father-in-law. 

43. ' An act to regulate Chined immigration by the King and the Legisla- 
ture of the Hawaiian Kingdom/ 

44. A petition to the Trustees of the Chinese United Society and the Im- 
migration Company for help/n alleviating their troubles at the Paahau Sugar 
Plantation. ^ / 

One of the ways to prese(-ve historical material is to preserve old historic 
sites. Our HCHC task force is composed mostly of young adults who have 
gone on summer trips to the neighbor islands to take pictures, gather oral 
information and to make rubbings of gravestone inscriptions or to copy them. 

45. This grave of a Mr. Chou from Sun On is on the grounds of a Hawaiian 
church in Kula, Maui. ' 

46. The Ket Hing Socier\^ building in Kula was the headquarters of one of 
many secret .societies scattered throughout the islands. Downstairs is a hall 
for New Year cejebrations, parties, or a school. 

47. Upstairs is the temple where the societv 's rites were held. Kwan Ti, 
the God of War, is the patron god of the Hung Men societies. The three men 
are trustees of the society. 

48. Side view of the building with a very old structure in left foreground. 

49. This old building is the only one of its kind in the Islands: it is divided 
into a gambhng room, an opium-smoking room, and a kitchen where the 
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cookiilg is clone for Ohing Ming niul Chinese Mew Year celehnitions. 

50. Close-up of the opiiini-snioking room ntid the gambling room. 

51. The two-w ok stove in the kitchen. Rice was cooked in these woks. 

52. HCI IC\s young ndults surveying the cemetery in Kula, Mnui^, nnd mak- 
ing gravestone rubbings. , ■ 

53. Above the cenieter\' are some old buildings: the schoolhouse, the wor- 
ship room, the schoolmaster's dwelling. ' 

54. This i.s a gravestone to rerlieniber all the departed Chinese in Kuin, Mnui, 
w hether thev are known >M:^^^iknown. OlTerings are made to them at the 
Cliing Ming Festival. 

55. One of many dilTerent t)'pes of graves in the Fook On Tong Cemetery 
in Kula, Maui. 

Mnny of Hawaii's early Chinese were either followers of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, 
Father of the Chinese Revolution, or his relatives or his friends. HCHC, in 
cooperation with the Consulate General of the Republic of China and lolani 
School, has started a Dr. Sun Yat;Sen in Hawaii Bicentennial Project in order 
to arouse interest in Dr. Sun*s five visits to Hawaii and to gather what little- 
information there is left of plawaii^s involvement in the Revolution. 

56. Portrait of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. 

57. The Sun \'at-Se\^i\l;uisoleum in Nanking today, one of the architectural 
wonders of China. 

58. Dr. Sun's parents. 

59. His parents and all the niembers of the Sun family."^ 

60. A page from C. K. Ai's My Seventy 'me Years in fiaivaii^ which re- 
counts his schooldays in lolani. Dr. Sun enrolled there at the age of 13, sup- 
ported by his brother Sun Mi, who was later to own a large ranch in Kula, 
Maui. 

6r. Map bf Chungshan District, showing location of Tsui Heng, the birth- 
place of Dr. Sun. 

62. Map of Kwangtung showing relation of Chungshan to Macau, Hong 
kong, and^Ohton. 

63. A p.tgc from Dr. Sun s autobiography, sHowing that he did go to both 
lolani School and to Oahi^fi^ljege (which is Punahou Academy today). 

64. Rear view of Sun Mi'afeSnch in Kula, Maui, where d study for Dr. Sun 
was built by Sun Mi. / ^ ■:'-'^r\ 

65. Artifacts dug up near the kitchen ared by HCHC's task fgrce. 

66. Willie Fong of Kula, Maui, our chief resource person for Kula Chinese 
liistory. . , . ^.-^ *- 

67. Our voung adults digging for artifacts. 

68. A view of the ranch from the main road. It is owned by, Richard Bald- 
win and is called the Haleakala Ranch. HCHC hopes that a pkque or monu- 
ment will be erected on the roadside overlooking the ranch as part of our Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen in Hawaii Bicentennial Project. 
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.Wiiilc ninny projects :irc crying for onr attention, one of the most pressing 
is to record what is left of Chinatown as it is today before redevelopment 
programs change its face completely. 

69. Oaini Market on tiie corner of King and Keiiaulike Streets. Thi,^ open- 
• air market is very popular hiit! does not meet Department of HealtJi .standaFds. 

70. A butcher's stall and Chinese women customers. 

71. This modern market replaces an open-air one that simply toppled from 
age. It did not attact customers in the beginning but is doing better now. 

72. The Maunakea Street side of the C. Q.- Yee Hop Building which extends 
from the market past two restau^its to the Bank of Hawaii. IICHC has an 
office on the fourth floor. llr 

73. A Chinese grocery store on Maunakea Street, the Dupont Gai of Hono- 
lulu. 

74. Another view of this store. 

. 75. The Third Arm, a project of University of Hawaii Ethnic Studies Pro- 
gram suidents of all races to come to the aid of the elderly in Chinatown. It 
is doing a great job. 

76. An herbalist's store. 

77. Old two-storv' building much like rivpse in existence after the Chinatown 
fire of 1900. \ • ■ . ■ 

78. The Libert^' . Theater where once Chinese- operas w;cre performed 
nightly. - * . ^ .. . ! ^ , 

79. The Japarttse Kokusai Theater, which i? todSy cHe Fxpress Theater, a 
iCbinc.^ -Owned enterprise showing Chinese films c.xcluiively. '* 

S. ^o. IVcross the street from the theater is this empty lot upon which 1 hiirh- 
>i^c is already <poniing,aip. Soon it win hide the benutiful mounta^fe in the 
^^backgrognd. ^ t * /• 'h^- 



The. situation speaks fOr itself. 
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Sl^Ari LlVS CHINA lOWN. 

Film Presentation By 
Bettie Kan 

•A 

I am very honored to iiavc the privilege to present to this conference a film 
tiiat was made in Seattle and produced througii the Wing Luke Museum. 
Sonic of you have heard the sotig by Perry Como called "The Bluest Skies 
Yoii Kver Saw Arc In Seattle," Well, I didn't believe it when I was /Acre, but 
after landing in San Francisco I'm beginning to wonder, (It rained all week 
in San Francisco.) * 

The Wing Luke Museum is kind of a miniaturized version of the Chinese 
Historical Society that you have here. It was named after a dynamic politician 
who was tiie first Chinese-American elected to public office here on the west 
coast. 

We are fewer hands and pocketbpoks in Seattle but we have some very 
talented members in the Chinese community, Theresa Woo was a fifth year 
art student when she started the project on this filpi about two years ago. She 
is the daughter of the architect who designed the Wing Luke Museum, and 
helped assemble an exhibit which was entitled "The Chinese Pioneers of 
Seattle." As an extension of that exhibit, Theresa developed, researched, 
piiotograpiied, produced, wrote, recorded voices, music, developed a sound 
track and assembled the entire project. I helped develop it with the writing, 
the narrating, and Philip C!ioy of your Chinese Historical Society \yas one 
of our technical advisors. At the time this project was launched we did not 
know tiiat exotic money language called *^grant-ton-ese." So without grant 
money or know-how, the Wing Luke Aluseum paid some bare bortes supply ' 
money, the U.W. Asian-American Studies donated a $ioo, and Theresa dug 
into her own education trust fund. And then she supplied the sweat,Javev 
and tears that went into it. We really operated on a shoe string^bVidget but 
1 think her product was quite professional. Tiie film tells mprc than the story 
of the Chinese in Seattle. It is Fepresentative of the Every --Chinese- American 
storv. And that's the idea which really excites me. B<5c.iuse the story of the 
Chinese- American here in this country is a story \v<iich should be told. And I 
feel that it^ is about time that wc Chinese-Americans stop being the **silent 
and invisible Oriental" and become the assertive Asian American. Go back 
and listen to our elders and listen, really listen. Go back and research the 
Chinese language sources and listen to the drum beats that talks about a return 
to ethnic pride, that talks about making peace with your roots. We have to 
go back and find out this information and tell it to the media and put in the 
schools. All the information that I gain myself through this conference, I 
intend to take i>ack and implement as much as possible in the Seattle schools 
system. Now thi^ '^md of information is really relevant to this day and time 
with the influx of the new immigrants. We've got to tell the old story and the 
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new storx . SoiiW ot voii ;MV Aw wrc of the Whck AiiiL'ricMn history stiulics tl^lt 
;irc on nntionni t^clcvisioii. The Nnrivc Aiiicrrc;iiis hnvc just foinpictcd a ten 
pnrt scries rcliiiig\tlicir stf)r\'. And it*s time ii'c snirtcd t(i move on n nntion;vI 

, icNxi and tcii tlic A'sinn Anicricnn sttn y ;ind putting it in proper perspective: 
,u7.u7/ ;hkI I'jhcrc it occurred, with tlie rest of Americati iiistory. I'd like to 

y s;iy a wiiojc i.ot more on that subject hut riglit now, T!! !et t!ie liim tnik for me. 
Now just for tcclmicaiities. Tlicre arc a bt)up!e spots in the film where it 
kind of blacks out — but don't worrv al)ont tliat." \\e nttcnipted-to do tlmt ns 
kind of a transition and w e'rc not too happ\ with it. Hut wc are happy with 
tiic liim, as a wlioic. So this is our (i!m "( dm Saan." 

Cil.M SAAX, Seattle's (^liinatown, produced bv tfie Wing I.uke Memorial 
Museum. 

Mimed, produced, edited b\ J'lieresa Woo. 
Narrator: iiettie Kan. 

In the Cantonese vernacular, America was dim Saan, litcraiiy, the mountain 
of goid. .Most of tiic cariv pioneers came from Kwangtung Province near 
tlie city t)f Canton, 

Hie irici<ic of enterprising men w iio l)raved the long voyage across tlie 
Piicitic sw eiied to tiiousands as tiie demand grew for tiieir labor. Tiiey worked 
on tlie railroads, in the mines, in the fields, in the kitchens and wash houses of 
the west. Mere tliev soui^lit fortune, but so did those coiiipanie.s' who em- 
ployed tlieir cheap labor. '*Jolin" as the Chinese ond! and all were called, found 
nothing hut backbreaking w'ork and low wages inl this land of gold. 
. In flie/iS6()'s, Seattle was a rough, frontier town, barely ten years old. She 
grew rapidly from shipping, lumber and railroad influences. 

The completion of the railroad led tt) the boom of the west. Of those who " 
built the railroad, 90% were Chinese. 

After the last tracks were laid and the gt)lden spike w as driven,' thousands 
of worker/ poured into t/ie citv seeking other jobs, of which there wer<rf-iew. 
The' hard working Clilrtese wtio naturally accepted any job and any wage» 
drew immediate resentment. Seattle fell into one of her sporadic depre.ssions 
and the Chinese were blamed. Tensions increased and the Knights of Labor 
began planning anti-Chinese meetings. One of Seattle's newspapers spoke of 
the Chinese as the '*two-bit conscious of__tlie scurvy opium fiend, the treacher- 
ous almond eyed sons of Confucious, tjiose yellow mouth lepers." _ 

The call "All Chinamen out'' echoed throughout the town. The threat of 
civil disorder compelled citrv' officials to ask the Chinese to leave. Helpless to 
resist, the Chinese complied, ' ^ 

When this was heard of, a kind of victory meeting w^as called by the labor 
class. Guest speaker Judge Thomas Burke took the stand. Thought to be an 
ally, he spoke as an Irishman to his Irish countrymen in the crowd; the main 
^body of the labor class. 

^ '*If the Irishman is true to his countrymen, he will not deprive anyone— 
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not even the tiefenseless Cliinnmcn -of tliose inws wliicli found tlic Irisli- 
nmn a serf and ninde iiiin a free man." 
Tlie crowd was furious. Fliey l)()oed and liissed as lie walked from tlie stage. 
The next nu)rning, an angry nioh moved into the Chinese quarters. 
(Lung Sing Luke) and (Bettie Lukx Kan) 
Chinese words: 
our narration . . . 
"He's talking about tlic time ..." 
When news of tliis assault readied tiie authorities. Sheritf iMcGraw called 
tlie guards and Deputy Marshall Henry read the riot act. (Jiiu read.) 

Meanwhile, some 350 Chinese had heen herded down^tiL the docks and 
were being led up the planks to the steamer ship Queen of^^raLP.acific. 

Sriddefily, a man dashed through the crowd and handed to Captnin Ale.v- 
ander an order to appear the next day in court with his passengers. 
I'he Chinese were put into a warehouse on the dock for the night under 
^protection of armed guard. 

Next morning the Chinese again expressed a desire to leave the city; the 
angry crown outside the courthouse helped to influence their decision. So it 
was back down to the docks. The mob was relieved to finally see the Chinese 
board the ship. When the legal passenger linu't of 196 was reached, the remain- 
mg Chinesejiad to be escorted back to their homes to await the next ship. 
Not knowing the reason for their return, the crovvn reacted with betrayed 
vengeance. Rusjjj[pg forward, someone yelled: 

"Where are you taking all of those Chinamen?" ^ ^ 

TJft Chinese fell to the ground with their bundles. (Shooting souncis, phys^ 
ical figl\ting.) 

When the shooting stopped, five men lay wounded, one fatally, \ 
(Jim)-(Fadc5 into darktiess — echo chamber sound) — Seventeen men were 
indicted on charges of conspiracy to deprive the Chinese of their rights. The 
jury decided in 10 minutes they wxre not guilt),'. (Gavel.) \ 

■< Fade In. ^ \ 

Jhose w ho sta\xd or returned a few yea>rs later found education the kcjr 
to escape from the dmdgery which had. been their lot. 

Chin Wing Shing spent most erf his life in low pay jobs, but his children were 
to set landmarks of educational achievement. \ 
^ Leiv King\vUi) served as interpreter in the Supreme Court sent his son Lew 
Kay to the University of Washington. In 1900 he [)ecamc the first Chinese to 
earn a degree in Lngineering. 

Goon Dip who was appointed Chinese C:onsul for the State of Washington 
sought to bring Chinese students into American universities. 

In China, the merchant was not ver\' high on the social scale. But in 
Af^cricay the Chinese merchant had the most powerful and influential position 
in Chinatown. His shop was the center for supplies, labor contracting, cor- 
respondence and communications. 
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Chifi C^nn^i^ UOck vvjs one of the earliest nicrcliants. 1 Ic coini)iiy-d a siircwd 
intciiiijcncc witii a gambler's instinct and bard work. His base o( opcratjon 
was me Wa Cbong Co. \ 

An early immigrant, }\'t)o Ihih (irfi, became a partner in t!ie V\a (^long Co. 
Mis success enabled \mu to return to China to marry and bring bac^c a wife 
to tiiis savage, uncertain land. \ 

Anotiicr pioneer wa> an energetic little man named Chin Gcv Htie. He 
worked on the piaeer tracks and tields of C^.ilifornia before settling in J^attlc 
to found the Qung IVuck Co. In 1909 he gathered his American f6und 
knowledge and returned to Cliina to win international renown as the first 
railroad builder of Southern Cluna. \ \ 

OthejT pioneers sought to improve relations outside of the Chinese Coui- 
niunity. Ah King in 1909 opend the Chinese \'illagc,.a popular attraction in\ 
the Alaska Yukon Pacilic Exposition. 

Chinatown was a home away from home in this fofcign land. 

Food was prepared in the Chinese kitchen. The Chinese regarded western 
concoctions with suspicion and distrust. Their own herbal medicines wer<; 
preferred. 

Some were avid smokers. They owned all of the paraphernalia necessary. 
These shoes were a Chinese development of women*s vanity. Beautiful and 
impractical. 

No occasion was more glorious than the New M-ar celebration. The streets 
came alive with lion dances and firecrackers. Children paraded in new clothes. 
Debts and disputes were settled ;uid homage was paij.1 to the Gods in hopes 
to start^he New Year with a clean slate. 

One could attend the splendid Chinese ^^^^'^ or place bets in the popular 
lotteries. ^ 

Fade Out <. 

< Fade In. 

Slowly, tradition gave way to change as generations of Chinese sought to 
adapt to life in America. Yet today, the struggle continues — a struggle to 
create a blend, a balance, a harmony of cultures. ^ 

Chinatown today is more than a tourist attraction^It is an alive community 
struggling to' deal with community problems. * 

Comment: The Audience 



3:00- 3: 15 p.m. Break. 
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3:15-4:15 p.m. 

CI IINI'.SI .-.A.MI'.RIOVNS IN POLI'I ICS - 
PAS i . PRKSI'.N r AND I U l URK 

By 

Anna CirKSNAVi t 

Dr. Chinn, ail tiic distinguisiicd guests, friends, aiul aii the distinguished sc!u)!- 

ars, I'm iiumi)iy iionored to speak !)ct()re s();nianv seiioiars and appreciate 

the invitation of^niy good friend. Dr. (]!iinn, |lo siiare with you some of our 

experience and ideas on tiiis verv special occasion, 

I reaii/c we are x little bit i)eiund sciieduie, tiierefore, I will not deliver a 

long speecii. If time permits after my taiic we might iiave a question and 

answer period — about 10 minutes. 
■ When I accepted this invitation, I gave some thougiit about the East-West 

culture. History reflects the past and guides us in the future. 
When I look around tiiis room, I recognize many familiar faces, iuan\'. of 

my friends and I tiiank you for coming, ^ou represent diiTerent asscjciations, 
organizations and I'd like to take this opportunity to congratulate you for 
the excellent assistance you have been giving to us the minorities and to w ish 
you continued success in this \ crv difficult challenge of tomorrow. 

I was talking to Dr. CJiinn and others just before the nieeting. I :nmtiis- 
appointed and assume you sfiare my disappointment that this kind of seminar 
arranged by the Chinese seldom recei\ e the financial funding and assistance 
from other institutions. It is this kind of discrimination we have to w(/rk to 
correct and hopefully some dav our voice will be heard. 

At this very special meeting, let me share with you some of my thoughts 
and experience, as a minority. One of our problems todav in this very com- 
plicated world 'is this — wc cannot continue to liye within our own isolated 
cubbyhole. Th<^ Chinese- American organizations have not been getting any 
kind of suppor^ l)ccause we have no political nuiscle. I'.ach one of us comes 
to this land brmging with us our tnvn heritage. Let us be proud of our 
heritage. In order to be proud of ogj- heritage we have to know something 
of our own culture. 'I he combined f^eritage of different people is one of the 
elements to give strength to this gre.jt nation of .America. 

Tm proud to speak as a representative of Chinese-Americans. We are truly 
the minority of the minorities for the Chinese-Americans represent less than 
1% of the Ameiican population. Therefore tor the Chinese-American who 
wishes to be recognized as first-class citizens of this country, just doing a first 
class performance is not enough. AVe need first class unity and cooperation 
among ourselves. We Chinese ha\e a saying that we are like a hi^ndful of 
sand loosely divided. We have too many chiefs — no Indians. F.verybody 
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wants to lu: tiic leader. It \\ c w ere uiuicJ, w c coOlJ all be IcaJers. Hut before 
that happens, we all iiecJ to u ork a little bit iiarJcr aiui be w illing to sacrifice 
in Older V> promote .aiul. improve the ( ilinu'se American pi)Miion in this 
country. ~ , . 

It Iras l)een a long journCx lor all of us and we share the same frustrations 
and disappointments. This ^afternoon w e particularly w ant to pay tril)iite to 
the unhung men and women who diligently and piisitivcly have overcome 
the prejudice anchiu-oblcnis placed before tirem with dignity, compassion, 
•dedication and hard work. , L'nfortunately, thi*> group of dedicated Cbincsc- 
AincriVans, represent a \ ery mjuII number. In tbt past decade mo.st of the 
Qunc.se-Anicrican.s in this countrv preferred not to be involved or they 
were afraid to be involycd in politics or other social movements. I'm encour- 
aged to see in*'thc1;e j^a.st^ few \-earssome significant change taking place. In 
the mid 70s I'm sure mj^rty of us (Jhincse- Americans are no longer content to 
sit l)ack and let othei^s arraiigeour future and affairs. The changing world 
demands that we take a positive approach, not a nci^uive attitude. More 
rcalistiealK' wc rccoi^ni/.c that if we want changes, wc must seek to involve 
responsible people to build strong leadership in order to meet the ever chang- 
ing social environment of toda\^ and tomorrow. We take this opportunity to 
salute and support our dedicated Chinese- American leaders. At the .same 
time, encourage total involvement of other C!hinese- Americans in all com- 
munities to come forw ard to take on their share of obligations and rcsponsibib 
it\' to improve tlit^ opportunities of the (!hinese- Americans in this country. 
\Vc must and we demand t<)tal involvement of ever)- (ihinese- Aincrican, 

It; is not that wc lack talent. It is- not that w c know ledge. It is not that 
we lack good will. Hut for some time we have Suffered from too much apattiy 
and di.sconccrn and (iiSagrecnient and tlivj.sion, Ixt ine ask those of you 
worki^ng in the laeadcmic field in the past. I low many times you worked on 
certain projects and somebody else got the [)roiii()tion. And Tm speaking 
from experience. Don't think because I am Airs. Chcnnault I get special 
treatment. In this cold world of industrv I bavc||i) jppM v hard too. So 
today I think that we are not ;isking for ^peci^il tS^gpent. we arc asking 
equal opportunity. The modern Chinese- American "SilOTd not be satisified 
just serving chop suey. egg roll, in the^ carry-out. Tm sure many of u5 are 
tired of working, washing oilier people s laund/v. I liis is certainly no offense 
to th<)se who opcrar. resrauran's or laundries. /)ut it is important to recognize 
that the Chinese-A ncncan ii lis countrv prefer social justice. We are not 
asking for social cluintv. Wc w M equal opportunit\\ not second class citizen- 
ship. We are not black, w v are not w bite, but I dare them to call me'yellow. 
Vm siHre these talented people witli tlieir rich culture can increase their con- ; 
tnbudon to this countrv. Even more once their ab»lit\* and their knowledge y 
are fully recognized and channels of opportunities are justifiably provided. \ . 

I would like to re-ernpliasi/.c that we must have total involvement and p^^fj^ 
tieipation from all of the (Chinese communities, lb begin our bicentennial^' \ 
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*()iir Hist priority is to seek c(|u.il opinnTiniitv lor aU tiic minorities.' I scrVc 
on t!ic coiiiniittcc ot^tlic ttivnu* Ljroup ot tlic luccrircnni.il ilso. Some ininuritv 
groiips prck'i- to litriionstiMtc .mil protest hut \v c Ohincsc .irc more pc.icchil 
people. W'c prefer to work ijimiiy .iiul w.ut Nir recognition. ,\t,iyl)c w c ii,ivc 
not [)c<rn torfclui. I iic one prol)icm or sii ill I cwW it m\ issue tluit I have ili^ 
covcrcil ;niiong tlie Cliinese- Amerie.ms is tins tli.u we liave many small 
groups .nul they ar\' not roordiiuieJ witli e.K h otiier. I lie important issue 
is iiow to org.ini/e .ill these siii.iil groups in Jilierent cities an^I nmke thcin 
reaii/e tiiat we must work togetlier .uu! help, each other. Americans witii 
( .liinvse iierit age tiiaetore tr\ to preserve our lientage aiul tr\ ing to improve 
tiie (-hinese American poskifin in iliis coiiiitrv shoniti he our first responsil)il- 
ity anJ priority. Tm sure that .1!! ( luiiese Americans of nxlw are teaiiy 
to come out frou) tiieir forced isolation aiuI ciul t!ie \ears of painful dis- 
criminati(Mi aiuI neglect. Let us iemem!)er our great gr.iiulparcnts, t^rarul- 
parents ami parents who workc^I li.irJ in this country in order to seihl us to 
colleges so tiiar we w ould iiave a good educjtivn. Now don't he asiiamcil of 
yqwv iierirage and tlon't f)e asliamed of t!io h.ickground w iicrever vou come 
from. I()d.iy tlie ( ihinese Amei ic.m finall\ recognize liow important it is to 
he ahle to speak Ciiinese, tf) [)e ahle to re.id ( !!unese, to l)c a[)le to speak 
Chinese w itii your .American friends. 'Ih lind our w licre w c come from and 
w iiere w e are gojng. W'liat are w e doing for our future. ^ 

It is encour.iging to see tliar we [1.1 ve so inaiu' concerned Nouny Asian 
Americans, Tfiey are more inteilii^enr. more mature, Tiiev tiare to ask many 
(|uestio:is rliat wc ditin't li^^re to ask hefore. Confucius saiv! ' W hen one admits 
w hat lie knnw's iiiul U hat lie tloesn^t know . tlienTliat person is'a know ledge^ 
ahle person,'' 

'I()tlay. all of us flitting in tins ^*oom h.n e a missioii l)ecause w c are all con- 
cernet! a[)out our future and our eiiildren's future, 1 uset! to,iK*ar\ii old saving 
tiiat the (!!!iinesc help themselves, therefore, thev don't neetl orliers' help. 
Thar\ a wrong nssessinenr/ Just a mjth. Kirticularlv, many Of you living in 
the east coast and the w est coast realize tiiat the Ciiinese coriitnunity in all 
the hig cities are grow ing. It is [)e\ ond our al)ility to solve all our ow n prob- 
lems even if w e w antetl to. As part of the American lieri.tage. if we ignore the 
fact tliat the Chinese communit\- need^s ivssistance. that is insulting. Recogniz- 
ing that the Chinese-Americans have prol)|ems but not getting the equal 
opportunity for improvement, tiiat is inc\cusal)le. There's no more discon- 
certing w aste than the w aste of human potential and tliere's no better invest- 
ment than tiie investment in human fulfillment. To ciiange the situation and 
tlie condition for the Ciiinese- American in this counrr\* is our obliirntion. 
In the past few years nianv Chinese leatlers of all ages from tlifTerenr states 
ha\ e come to me in W'ashing^roii to tliscuss the future of the CIiinese-Americans 
in this country. Many new organizations iiave been established. Chinese men 
and women ha\e begun rtj realize unless wc move into some of the policy 
making positions wx will Iiave nothing to sa\ m determine our future. There- 
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tore 1 am km/'J. lor ihc (!liini*si* p.u tujip.ii mn in pnliiiis, Dmi'i lie .ilr.iu! to 
lu- iiUAAlvvcl jn poliiu-s .It .ill Uw'ls, si.iiiinii troiii \oni i-oniinuiut v, 

county level, nliinicip.il level, st.ile level a\\A then move on to tlie teJer.iI 
level. We h.ive Sen.ittn' \ *^\\\\ ol ll.iw.ni .uul we .ne j)mmuI to li.ive Al.ireli 
l-'ont;' in ( !.ilitOi ni.i. I h.it's not tnouoli. neeJ ni.ins- iii.iin more. And lor 
those who come Imm ll.iu.in t.iLe .i look M Imw well the J.ip.wu'se work 
loLTethei'. W'e h.i\ e somellnni; to le.iin liom (hem. ^es, the\ li^^iht too iuul thcv 
arjMie .ilso. I his is w Irii ileiimc'r.ies' is ull .ihoin. Wc luve the rit^ht to Jis.itircc 
hut \vc doti'r Iv.ive to he ilis.iL;ree.il>le. There are jImhii the s.nne immher of 
Jjpanesc-Amenc.iiis in this c'lumtiv Inn thee .iic mnch better ori^Mni/etl. In 
Washington thev .ire getiMii; much nmre .issisiiinc^e \n{* mw |Srojeci rhcy 
present. Wlu - lU'c.nrsc thev are willing lo sciul the hest laleiu to \\'ashini;ion 
to work for them, to jM-omote their jnnjcci. Where are we- li\ I'.eitini: prcttv 
late. Wc have been rnovini; too slowlv. Duriiu: the last election I w.is encour- 
aged that a few ( !hiiusc Americans tried to run for ollicc aiul some have been 
siiccessfuk I hat is a good bc^inninir. 

We gather here todas to e\chanije inform, ihon, to t.ilk .dxnit oiy com- 
mon interest .uul to give strength to each oilier. We c.in all t.ike pride in 
recogni/iuLT th.it we have mov ed. a hmt: vva\ but vv c still h.ive a loiij: w av to 
go. Let Us ru)t be too criiic.il of some of our failures .uul our dis.ippointments 
of yesterday and at the same time not be overc<»nlidcnt of (nir .iectuuplish- 
merus and our success tod.iv. We encoura«;e new <lircctions .is well as new 
ideas from each one of \ (Hi. We cill ort all conceriuxl ciii/ens to take on tnorc 
rcsp(uisibilitv and obligation. 

In closing, allow ine to s.i\' a few words about in\ .ulopted coiirur\ , .Amer- 
ica. Regarilless what other people .iroutul the vviirld have to s.iv abolit 
America, the uiajorit\ *»f the people si ill leu.ird America as the hope for free- 
d(»m atul the laiul of op[)ortunii\ because we .ire the jKopIc who care, Wc 
are the people who are not afr.ud to get iiuoKed. Sti.ijiing a peaceful world 
rccjuires an America who rciuains strorii;. An .America vv h(> cares enough 
to get involved, ['or w e know w herev er there's [M'ocjress, there is challenge. 
The combined heritage from chtFercnt [uople is one of the greatest strengths 
we have in tfiis nation. As we move into the third centurx" we kru)w that 
domcsticalK*, iiiternationalK , our problems increase. There is ru) instant solu- 
tion for some of those problems. This afternoon, m.ix 1 :isk each one of vou 
in this room to re-ilcdicate ourselves in givini: our strength .iiul our effort to 
face the maru' challenges of tririvorrow. 

I am honored to be included as a guest at this ver\- special ijccnsirm and I 
hope that iuckc Chinese will be horu)red for their achieveiTicnt uul their ctTort 
for t)uilding a better Americ.i arul a better world. 

.•\ pro[HT speech is like a mini-skirt. !f>ng eiuuiefi to cover tfie subject, sfu)rt 
enough to be interesting. Tlvope I ha\'e tlone th.ir. Thank \'ou. 

4:15- ^ii^p.m. f lighliL: hr Reports fri^i". Sc mmar Sessions. 
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i VhE CHINESE DIASPORA IN AMERICA, 
^ 1 850-1943 1 

By 

Stam-ord A1 Lyman « 

.Sociological studies' of immigration and its effects on the\^oci^6Wanizarion 
of the United States have taken a new turn. No longer 
sumed to be the ineluctable final outcome of a peoples' settler 
much vaunted "melting pot" is now being increasingly reCog 
ogists and journalists as an efFixracious illusion: part. dream, as in the woflE>(JerfuJ 
wish of J. Hector St. John de Cnevecoifr, the i8th century "American farmer/' 
that America would dissolve in herself the divisive national identities that had 
made Europe such a cockpit; part tactic^ as in the case of those Jews who sup- 
ported and celebrated Israel Zangwlll's pln^. The Melting Pot (1909), because 
they thought its homely message would alfay-widespread fears that Jews in 
America would remain an alien and subversive people; part ideology, as in the 
insistence, ritualized in tl^^j^tation to the flag, that the American people 
are "one nation, under GjPHWivisiblej with liberty and justice for all." The 
general domestic unscttlcmcnt of the 1960s, and more especially, the renewal 
of racial and ethnic consciousness, the revival of nativistic movements, and the 
retreat of white Anglo Snxon Protestant hcgemonv hnve occasioned a re in- 
vigorated search for the basic social values thnt underpin social organization 
in the United States. There is a vague uneasiness surrounding the recent claims . 
that Americans are living in an era of "the decline of the WAS^," and "the rise 
of the unmeltablc ethnics." Whcrcns Gunnar Myrdal sought a solution to the 
"American dilemma" by appealing to the ultimate capacitv of the core values 
-^equality and progress— to end political^ social, and economic inequalities, 
concerned sociologists today arc beginning to wonder whether any core 
values even prevail. , 

One intellectual problem arising out of the current disenchantment with old 
formulas is the absence of compelling concepts. Concepts can organize the 
raw reality into a new intclligihilitv; more important, they can sensitize sociol- 
ogists to aspects of their subject phat have gone hitherto unnoticed. Yet in the 
sociological analysis^ of immigration, race and cthnik relations,' and minorities 
concept development has lagged. The vcr\- t^rms of reference arc unsettle™ 
In t|re 1920s, undoubtedly impressed by the conditionn^f starclcss but nation;^-^ 
istic people in Europe, American sociologists began to perceive social issue^^ 
\rn Arnerican .society in terms of -Majorities and minorities. In this same era, 
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impressed by the birth and maturation of the immigrants' children in America, 
Robert E. Park and Everett Stonequest, borrowing from the. insights of 
Georg Simmd and Werner Sombart, coined the phrase 7?jarginal man to de- 
scribe one whoAvas'^a product of two cultures and a member of neither. For 
four decadi^s . sociologists haV^ debated the efficacy, dimensions, and corre- 
lates of that concept. As '3ifferent collective e.xperiences were described the 
sociqJogic^l vocabular\^ appeared always to be inadequate. Race prejudice, 
racism, ins^tutionalized^racisni, pluralism, ghetto ^colonialism, congregation, 
.. segregation,\and integration arc all 'terms that have bidden for conceptual 
ylegirimacy. The rapidity of social change in this arena of American life sug. 
gests that..bhe cultural and linguistic lag that has already been noticed will 
continue. 

Immigrants in gene . .il, and Asian immigrants in particular, have been among 
the beneficiaries and victims of this sociological struggle for conceptual do- 
i^inion and conse>tsi;s. As new issues and problems have arisen, each people 
has been subjected or threatened with a re-analysis and re-evaluation of its 
histor)' and present social position. Rarely have the members been consulted 
about their own categpries of identity or experience. Rather, the social scien- 
tists, impelled by a belief in their own intellectual superiority and by a distrust 
of the reason that might prevail among their subjects, unilaterally defined 
the scope and meaning of these histories and lives. ^ 

Perhaps : ther people has been subjected to more investigation in refer- 
ence to an unanalyzed but nuich vaunted assimilation and the failure to achieve 
it than the Chinese in America. In \^rn) Henry George opened the discussion ' 
by insisting that the Chinese were unassimilable; in 1928 Emor\' BoGfardus 
' stiggested that the social distance between the Chinese and white Americans 
. might decrease as riie former ended their ghetto isolation and entered the 
middle class: but in i960 Rose Hum l.,£e-bmented the tardiness ofijj^e Chinese 
in assimilating, accused them of preserving unwarrantable special interests 
in Chinatown, ^and urged tiiein to develop the will and strength of character 
to enter-fully into the mainstreanv of American life. The failure, however, 
was not that of the Chinese. Rather, there has been a failure of sociological 
imagination; a faltering of perspective^ Assimilation, and its attendant theories 
and ideologies— e.g., the rr.ce relations cycle and the melting pot ideolojry, 
respectively— suffer from what Robert Blauner has called a ''matfljgerial bias," 
gauging the histories and attitudes of an immigrant people in accordance with 
"the social wishes and group interests of the dominant race. 

An alternative approach would seek concepts that translate the actual lived 
experience of people into a sociology- that clanfies it. Such a socioloG^V has 
not yet been developed, hut several steps along the road have already been 
taken. The philosophical sociology of Alfred Schutz withjts emphasis on the 
common sense understandings of the cvery^day world, the division of life into 
routine and crisis, and the significance of temporal and personal perspectives 
provides a groundwork for conccpninl development and new empirical ifr- 
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vcstigations. T!ic etfinonicthodology of Harold Garfinkic, Aaron Cicourel 
and their followers introduces both n healthy skepticism about absolutism in 
social scientific explanation and an innovative approacii to the rational and 
social foundations of human accomplishments. Finally, a sociology of the 
absurd, first presented by Stanford AI. Lyman and Marvin B. Scptt, promises 
an existential and phenomenological social science that should avoid the pit- 
falls of ethnocentrisni, managerial bias, an<i hidden ideological bias. j| 
In the orientation of these new schools of thought, borrowing from them 
indiscriminately and vet not neccssarils taking over any one of thein wholly, 
this essay hopes to explore the Chinese experience in ^America. The analysis 
is at once historical, sociological, and, in the phenomenological sense of that 
tenii, psychological. It is also tentativt, suggestive, and in the limiting sense 
of the term when employed in the historical sciences, experimental. Aly aim 
is to sensitize the reader to jccrtnin dimensions of the social and psychological 
.condition of a people that Wise. out of their own experience. 

Thk Chinf.sf. Dr.\spoRA 
■Looked at from the perspective of the immigrants, Chinese migrations have 
created a diaspora, a scattering of a portion of the Chinese people over the 
face of the earth. \ diaspora mav be said to exist where group migration- has 
occurred, where acculturation has not taken place, where a people maintain 
themselves in accordance with the culture of their original homeland, and 
where there is at least an ideolotry or strontx sentiment calling for an end to 
exile. In the case of the Chinese it is clear that their migrations were not moti- 
vated by plans for cohMiization, settlement, or permanent residence abroad. 
Rather thev sought the Overseas areas as [)laces where, because of accidents 
of opportunitv. a cliaiice was offered to enhance their statU5i when they '^re- 
turned to China. A trip abroad, a few \ ears of work in a f^oreign land, and a 
stoic acceptance of the alien land's prejudices and discrimination-could, with 
luck, eaiTi a Chinese sufficient wealth to return to his village in splendor. 

From Annani to Zanzibar, Chinese toiled jn the hope that thev would one 
day have enough nionev to retire in the land of their birth. Theirs, then, 
not to be an irremediable exile. nf)t to be the disapora of absurdity described 
bv Camus: permanent exile in a strange land and a life devoid of memories of 
a homeland left behind (Camus, i(;4::i8). Although they were neither in- 
voluntarv luig rants nor shives in .America. Chinese were exclud[ed as much 
from the larger societ\* as Negroes. Rut unlike the blacks, Chinese were not 
deprived of knowledge about and sentiment for the countrv of their origin. 
Nor did thev lacic liope of a realm to the promised land of their past. Thev 
did not experience a divorce between thems^^lves and their familiar lives, 
onl\* a separation. Thev had only temporarilv departed from their natural 
setting. A return w ould restore thmii to the fullness of theifexistence. Thev 
could suffer the exploitation bccnusQ their hope for retiim to China served as 
a sou cc of strenuth. ' r» 
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But the dream of an honorable return did not usually match thcjitcality of 
their overseas existence. In alien lands Chinese watched helplessly a^thc years 
of toil stretched out over nearly tiie whole of their lives. The Chinese came as 
strangers, desired to he iiomegoers, and all too often lived,*- a^ died, as pcr- 
^ manent sojourners. Tiieir children became marginal men, products of two 
cultures, members of neither. 

The Chinese im. migrant as stranger. To speak of the Chinese as strangers 
is to sec them in terms of the perceptive conceptualization first employed by 
Georg Simmel. **Thc stranger," he wrote in his essay of that title, "is . . . not 
. . . the wanderer who comes today and goes tomorrow, but rather is the 
person who comes toda\' and stays tomorrow." The Chinese who journeyed 
to Southeast Asia, .America, Europe, Africa, and Oceania were not wanderers 
in the strict sense of that term; the\' had fixed places to go, a definite purpose 
in mind; and a keen desire to return home to wife and kinsmen in China. Their 
several courses took them where opportunit\^ beckoned. T) the lonely Chinese 
immigrant the place where he staved in the diaspora was \yis residcTice: \vh<\ 
he happened to be was his abode; but only the place from which he had start . 
out and to which he intended to return was hofue. 

The Chinese as a stranger in .America was in the socierv but not of it. tie 
imported things into that society that were not native nor original to it. 

In the most primordial sense we must necessarilv recognize that the Chinese 
brought his body, his plivsiognonu*, his anatomy, and his external appearance 
with him. In the ver\' act he created a powerful clement of his stranjreness, for 
a part of the hierarchy of relevances, the sy stem of priorities— the basic values 
—of America included the social construction and evaluation of persons as 
bodies categorizable into "races." It was in .America that the man from Canton 
discovered that he belonged to a "race," that his physic:il fcauires were an 
irreducible part of his* social identity, and that he would f{)rever exist to his 
hosts as an undifferentiated member of his racial cntegory. To most Americans 
Chinese were impenetrable as persons, knowable only as men of "slanted" 
eyes and "yellow" skin. To be sure his subjective qualities could and did be- 
come at least partially known, but, as Robert E. Park's perceptive essay on 
the Oriental face indicated, his personal and human qualities seemed forever 
' to be hidden "behind the masl;," encapsulated within an objective physical 
frame from which they could not emerge. 

Second, the Chinese as a stranger brought with him his language, or rather 
to be more exact, his languages. The peoples of Kwangtung who made up 
the bulk of Chinese immigrants in America spoke several dialects of the tonnrue 
Occidentals call "Chinese." Although all spoken dialects had a common writ- 
ten script, their verbal forms were frequently unintelligible to those who came 
from but a few miles away. Linguistically many of the Cantonese were stranjr- 
ers to each other, a phenomenorr whijch found organizational expression in 
hni kuan (speech and territorial^ associations) which they established soon 
after their arrival in San Erancisco, 
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However, it must be remembered thnt the Chinese language appeared to be 
but one language tg Americans. To them Chinese speech seem exotic and in- 
comprehensible, a tongue incomparable to the more familiar languages of 
Europe from which their own stock had sprung. To tiie American the Chi- 
nese speech melodv seemed a cacophonV; tiie accent it imposed on learned 
Enirlisli was a cause for mirth and mimicry; and its characters, formed so 
carefully with a bnish, seemed bizarre and utterly remote from the forms of 
European or American ^\ riting. F^Qally, and most important, it seemed funda- 
mentally to be the case that Americans did not care to learn about the lanflj^ge 
or to learn to speak it. It ^\'as the immigrants^ duty to learn English or sWer 
the consequences of restricted communication. 

Third, and derivative from his language and culture, the Chinese stranger 
brought with him his wavs of life, familiar and taken for granted to him, un- 
familiar, peculiar, and sometimes frightening to Americans. Even in his absence 
from hearth and home, the overseas Chinese derived strength and purpose 
from his family. The Chinese ideal of family loyalty found painful expression 
in lona term bachelorhood abroad, in the association of men of common sur- 
name Tn clans, and in the single-minded purposefulness of returning to wife 
and village to retire or die. The Chinese ideal of congregation beyond the 
family revealed itself in the hut kuan which united people of common dialect 
but divided persons w^ho, though racially homogeneous, hailed from different 
speech communities of the sam^e land. .-Xnd the subterranean Chinese ideals of 
resistance, rebellion, and fraternal outlawry'- transplanted themselves in the 
form of the secret societies that sprang up wherever large numbers of Chinese 
settled, forming a parallel system of immigrant institutions inside the ghetto 
colony. Above^lll. the central characteristic of early Chinese community life 
that impressed itself on Americans was the immigrants' aJhcrcnce to a system 
of kadi justice, traditional law, and partimonial power. Clans hitl kuan. and 
secret sotieties governed the lives of the immigrants, dispensed justice, adjudi- 
cated quarrels. ^settled disputes, levied fines, punished wrongdoers, and on 
occasion, meted out capital^ punishment. To the Americans, Chinese seemed 
to have established an 'nnpe7lu7n In 'miper'in, a parallel state, and to owe to its 
institutions and leaders a depth of fealty and allegiance out of proportion to 
its worth and out of character with what Americans expected of its immi- 
irrants. To the Chinese the social system that they established in Chinatown 
was a familiar form of political and economic organization. It was not uni- 
versally loved or even uniformly favored, hut it was respected and for some 
revered. 

However,- it was not only their institutions that puzzled and angered Amen- 
cans. The personal life and st>Me of the Chinese exxitcd curiosity and, on all 
too many\occasions contempt.' The plaited queue in which Chinese men wore 
their hair \Vas a constant source of amusement and derision. The queue origi- 
nated as a s\'mbol of subjugation imposed on the Chinese people by the 
Manchu conquerors in xr.^l Cradunllv it had ■evolved into the badge of 
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citizenship in the inifj?cri:il- state IjJ^^^^Ui^^ ccntu^;v^?t thcir iijrmignitjon^ 
to America, Ciiipc.^ were tauntcdy^o«^IraiK**pig^^^ shavedji} t\\c scalp 
.tty mobs and miicrctfnts, an(J'rin;;y^6V ordc^-cd' ^ law Co !iav^ tii^r qacurs 
pbtoff if'tli^y scf'^h-a scntpncc/m p'rison of^^u-erc jaii^tfwiiiie awaiting tri^^i. 
, To'Califorhfans tiie blue ()vcr^ij^^'ioasjC-Htting s^ wi^l^brimmod- black 

► ' hat fayorc^M^fty Ciuncs^ a ccJstl^ic tiurt a 'uniform, and tended 

tO€ncouj^|f™ that t^ieVyWei^e ^erfstimd^bondin^ri unfit for. s^.tlement 

ip a frcel^et^^Furthc^ the practice of t?inding fhe f^t"*o^ women, common 
V - a^P||gK;^inese gentryvt)uC by rtbWans uniform anpng peasjyitry and labor-* 
1 ' Q^.Wi^d:jihoct and incfl^ation.* Fi;^>vthe se(?mingiy loose and dissolute 
/Mife of thihesQ bache^orj^e/^ked a ..cboriis of^piorai imprccatipns against the 
- immigrants from the. JIiddii Ki^gd()^1t^Condpmncd first by Chinese custom 
» then by American law to an. aimbst^compjcitc cehbacy in tiie'overscas country, 
the Chinese lived as iiomeiess.iuca, tftrni'rigTio prostitution for sexua! outlet, 
: 'gambifng for recreational reieas^,-^^nd oa^occa^ion opium smoking for sur- 
cease from' the cares of their ionePv sojourn. i-. 

As immigrants from a traditional society whp had taken up temporary 
residences in a frontier land to make tiieir fortunes, the Qiinese exiiibite'd 
special characteristics. They were in America not to colonize n6r to spread 
the culture of Ciiina. Xeitiier were they there to be absorbed into America's 
melting pot of races and nations.* Ratiier tiie special and unique character of 
their immigration required them to adipt America and its ways to their own 
purposes rather than adopt it to the exclusion and surrender of tiieir own 
values. The experiences to be !iad in America were bracketed within tiie all- 
encompassing goa! of tiie trip itself: to acquire wealth which in the homeland 
could be used to recoup status lost by flood, poverty, or war, to demand 
greater esteem, and to enjoy a generally better life. In'tliis sense the familiar 
context in which contemporary American scholars ^^examine immigration 
history— in tenns of "assimilation," '^contributions," and "mobility patterns" 
—does not describe the Chinese immigrants* own perspective. He was there 
to earn enough money to leave; he was there in body alone, while his spirit 
remained in the homeland; he was there because it offered him an opportunity 
to pursue his aim, not because he desired to j^tamp its future history with liis 
presence. 

The Chinese approached American society with the outlook characteristic 
of sojourner strangers in generah The most prominent features of this outlook 
.are an enterprising spirit, a willingness to move wherever opportunity beck- 
ons, an orientation toward the future which overrides both engrained tradi- 
tion and current condition, and a freedom from convention. In spite of the 
hostile prejudices against them, the Chinese persevered and endured. Their 

•A Chinese woman in traditional dress and with bound feet had bct-n exhibited as a freak 
attraction on Broadway in iKh- -Missionaries exhorted the Chinese to halt this practice 
and cited it fretjuently as evidence of the horrors and ininiorahtv thnt characterized 
pgigan ppoples. 
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efforts are tcstiinon)- to the unsung genius and enormous capacity of ai{ op- 
pressed immigrant people. 

Tmk Chink.'.f. Immigrant as Sojovrner. Those Chinese who stayed on in 
the overseas area, postponing their trip home year after year became the 
sojourner stock of America's pioneer Chinese (Siu, 1952: 34-44). The special 
psychological characteristic of the sojourner is manifested in liis clinging to the 
culture and style of the country from which he has come. Despite having been 
transplanted, he retains the outlook of a Chinese villager, loyal to his family, 
nostaltric for the Cantonese countryside, friendly to the members of his hut 
toj//, and distant, aloof, and "objective" toward the peoples in the host society. 
Typically he is ncitiier hostile nor despairing; rather he regards the condi- 
tions of his long lonely existence as a challenge to wit and patience. The 
overseas societ)' exists for him as a job and an opportunity, neither as some- 
thing to reject, rebuke, or revolt against. To the sojourner his own primary 
group-kin and friends in China-are tiie center of things. It is for them that he 
labors so long abroad. It is to them that he owes whatever his work may bring. 
It is them that he will be honored nnd remgmbercd. The sojourner is a 
man who remains in an alien country for a very long period of time without 
being assimilated by it, - 

As a Chinese wishing to remain Ciiinese the sojourner characteristically 
encloses himself in a Chinese world w !iile abroad. '^Chinatown," that quarter 
of the citv reserved to Ciiinese businesses and residences, becomes his basic 
abode. T(> be sure iiis ciioice in Jhi^i matter is not entirely voluntary; racial 
hostility, liousin(r<.segreiTati{jn, ocT^ational exclusion, and the general pattern 
of disc'riminati{)n in America coniffine to force ghettoization even on those 
who liuve more cosiiu>p{jlitan ounooks. Nevcrtheles*. in the ghetto, sur- 
rounded by compatriots wiio hail from his native land, the sojourner is in 
touch with ills community and culture. The larger societ\ is. physically near 
but socially renu>te. Enclosed within the narrow confines of Chinatown, he 
eats, sleeps, w{)rks, and plays under tlie tutelage of his native values. So long 
as the outside society does not intrude on his solitude, he remains a Cantonese 
while abrond. 

Even when lie is bereft of a Chinese community, tiie sojourner may be able 
or be forced to retain his outlook. Tiie lone Chinese laundryihan in a white 
neii^hUjrhood, the solitary Chinese restauranteur in a small town, the Chinese 
cook on a rofTTote ranch in tiie territory-, ' and the isolated Chinese student in 



l^^f^u^K cxarnpli: is provided by F'^ctlLTiu Rcniington's description of :i r;im:!i cook 
Ijjfl^t llai^^tii!'! ^'^^^ J'''^^' Ba\ it'ora in n rcnioti: p;irt of Mexico: 

^/liirliu Jllii/ fl^'-' f'liinese c<M»k. has ii lug room witli a sto\ r in it, and he ;uul the 
''^/ov^VOrc 1 ncN c'r-t-'iiding wonder to aii the folks, and the fame of both h;is gone 
rii-^!TN^i()nritains to St)nora and to the south, ('harlie is an autocrat in !iis 
;nri()us'^);iuife'^7t? way, and by the dignity of his position as Mr. Jack's private cook 

am^Sifi-JA*rt<n(>v\1i i<ntec(^lents, lie conjures tht! Mexicans and d s the Texans, 

which latter rfcfu>;c'ro take him seriously and kill liini, as they would a 'proper man. 
Charlie Jim, in return, entertains Ideas of Texans which lie secretes, except when 
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ihcy ilinc with J;ick. v. licn hc nuiy l)C hciird tn imiitci\ 'Cake aiu! pic riK irootl tor 
puncher, make him fat and lazy'; and when he cross the pario^and rlic\- fling: ^ 
" rope over his foot, he becomes livid; and breaks out, 'Da — puncher; da — rope; 
rope man all same horse; da — puncher; no good that wnv. 

"An Outpost of Civilization," Frederick Rct}ii}igtons Oivn West, ed. by Harold Alc- 

Cracken (New York: Dial Press, i96o),p, 159, 

a metropolitan university may keep their minds on their single purpose, their 
contacts secondary, and their associations brief. Cultural distance from the 
larger world may be enhanced by the language barrier, wliile a self-enforced 
isolation may reduce the possibility that major life adjustnjgnts will have to 
be made. Finally, the ready manner in which race contacts become institu- 
tionalized in a formal and rigid way may perforce assist the sojourner, what- 
ever .his real desire, to remain a stranger in the society. 

For the sojourner life abroad is defined along the narrow lines of a job. It 
is something that must be done in order that something else shall follow it. 
Thus the overseas Chinese student studied so that he might assume a post as 
scientist, engineer, or diplomat in China; the overseas Chinese restauranteur 
cooked chop suey because that would hopefully make enough money to re- 
turn home where chop suey was unknown; and the Chinese laundryman 
washed, ironed, and sewed because that was one of the few occupations open 
to Chinese men in a frontier societ)^ lacking large numbers of women. The 
job is not a career. It is a preparatory- state of existence. But that preparatory- 
state could and often did last the lifetnne of the sojourner. 

The Chinese laundryn»^an is the sojourner par excellence. His job did not 
come to him by choice; ratiier it was gleaned from among the occupational 
leavings of the American frontier,* To be a laundryman in America did not- 
entail a career commitment. Instead it involved the location in a job niche^an 
acquisition of the skill related to it, and the willingness to continue until fbtT^ 
tune had at last smiled. All too often the millenial dream of good fortune 
receded into an ever-long future. But snil the laundryman toiled on. Eventu- 
ally his condition became ritualized, a thing in itself, rewarded by the small 
satisfactions of aiding wife and children in China, continued because nothing 
else seemed to suggest itself. Tiie novelist L. G. Tsung has captured this con- 
dition in a passage from his novel. The Mar gin al Man: 

The neon sign of a Chinese hand laundry reminded Charles of the 

•Lin Yutang has presented tfiis idea in fiction in a sensitive speech bv ;i laundrvnian in 
Chinatown: 

I did not choose, son. And it is not bad as you can see. I have made a living, and we 
arc now all here. There was no other way. All you have is a pair of hands, and }'ou 
do what the Americ:ms do not want to do and alloxv you to do. U'lien they built 
the railroads in the West, there were no women rhefe. Those American men. They 
could not cook, and they could not wash. We Chinese cooked and washed bcttef, 
so they allowed us to cook and wash. Now we wash America and cook America 
because we wash better and cook better. I would have opened a restaurant if I had 
the monev (Lin Vut^^njf;;. 1948: 27). 
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several shirts he liad not yet picked up. The sign said Wen Lee, but 
Charles iiad never been able to ascertain wliether the proprietor's 
family name was Wen or Lee. He entered tlie shop and saw the old 
man still hard at work beliind t!ic counter, ironing under a naked 
electric balb, although it was already ten o clock at night . . . 
'How many years have you been in the States?' Charles asked out of 
curiosity as lie paid the man. 

'Forty years,' the old man answered in Cantonese, and raised his 
'*four fingers again. No expression siiowed on iiis face. 
'Do you have a family."' 

'Big family. A woman, many sons and grandsons. All back home in 
Tangshan.' 

*Have you ever gone back since^you came out here?' 
•No, I only send money,* replied the old man. From underneath the 
counter he brought out a piiotograph and siiowed it to Charies. In the 
center sat a white-haired old woman, surrounded by some fifteen 
or twenty men, women and children, of various ages. . . The whole 
clan, with contented expressions on their faces, were the offspring of 
this emaciated old man, w!io supported, not only himself but all of 
them by his two shaking, bony hands. They seemed to represent the 
flow of a great river of life, originanng from a tiny stream. Tiie 
stream may dry up some day, but the river flows on. Tiie old man 
put on !iis glasses again and identified each person in the picture to 
Charles Lin. A toothless smile came to his expressionless face. 
Charles Lin realized t!iat this picture was the old man's only comfort 
and relaxation. He had toiled like a beast of burden for forty years to 
support a large family which was lus aim of existence, the sole mean- 
ing of his life. T!ie picture to !iim wxs like a diploma, a siivnm cum 
\audc to an honor student. Beiiind the facade of sadness and resigna- 
tion tiiere was the inner satisfaction which made this old man's life 
bearable and meaningful (Tsung, 1963: 15S-159). 
Thr Cuinesk I.m.migrant .\s FIomkgokk. Should lie fulfill his dream in 
the overseas country, tlie Chinese immigrant returned iiome. To do so was 
to retranspose memory back into experience. Tiie customs, ways, and institu- 
tignsof China that lie carried away witii him into the diaspora were discovered 
again, life was recreated in its^orig^nal form, and tiie joys of the familiar were 
again a source of everyday^iijippm^^^ Sucii ar any rate was tiie ideal. However, 
two sets of ciianges m'arp^d^iiis wish-fulfilling picture and rendered the dream 
less of a possibilitv^>«^ri\e dreamer supposed. 

Tti thd Cliiu5$?^e picture of returning home was clear enough. Pardee 
Lox^Wifc^^irof a Chinese jmmigrant ro America, describes iiis father's 
:hat it would mean to return to China: 
was deepiy sensible of the great iicjuors whicii would be be- 
owed upon iiim if iie returned to Saiin Kay Sawk. All kinsmen 
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who rctunicd^Vic rcincihbcrctl. w crc licld in very high esteem. Be- 
cause of their fortunes they were not treated as ordinary villagers 
who Imd never gone abroad. Instead, tliey were' liailed as KuffJ Salm 
Hock (Guests from the Golden .Mountains). Nothing the village 
could (jrfFer was too good for iiim. Tiiey feasted off the fat of the 
land, and were treated as mandarins (Lowe, 1943: 5). 
' This image of the return to China presumes that the historical and cultural 
clock w^iii stand stiii, that the society^ that was left behind wi!! remain as it 
was, that its traditions will not erode, its customs not expire, its fundamental 
ways not change. So long as the tin.ie between departui;e and the return was 
S short and so i.ong asjip major change cracked the cake of custom in traditional 
Cl)ina this presumption remained valid. However, for many Chinese what 
began as a brief and profitable sojourh, abroad turned into years of exile. 
Thus after decades of waiting jf of his return a ^Chinese wife wrote to her 
husband, *'You promised me to go aloroad for only three years, but you have 
stayed there neariv thirty vcars now-* (Siu, 1952: 35-36). As the ^decades 
abroad passed China changed. Jn^l9I i the Alanchu Empire fell before the 
onslaught of Sun Yat Sen and his fev^olutionaries. The warring factions even- 
tually united under Chiang Kai-Shek or joined , the growing Communist 
Movement. A few independent warlords played piolitics with the scene. In 
1949 the Communists succeeded in capturing the state and driving Chiang 
and his minions to Formosa. Throughout a!! this period many overseas Chi- 
ne^ held fast to their dream. Those w ho returned found a different China 
than the one they^had left. 

After 1949 the Ciiinese in America were cut off from remigration. In fact, 
although few overseas Chinese realize" it, the diaspora had ended. For the 
aged Ciiinese the sojourn had become a permanent exile. In 1962 Williajni Will- 
mott and I inter\^iewed an aged Chinese in Welles. British Columbia. He told 
us he had a wife in China he had not seen in forty-five years and a son he had 
'never seen. He said tliat he receivedletters from them regularly. When we 
asked when he planned to rejoin his wife and son, he sigheckind said '*Aiaybe, 
next year." ^hen he asked if jhe present regime in China treated old people 
well; he was :af raid, he said, and wondered what would happen to him if he 
returned. 

However, 'even if the traditional home had not changed during his ab- 
sence, the immigrant had. The years abroad An tli? new society could tiot 
help but leave their mark. Perhaps he had learned another language and back 
in his home country found himself thinking— and even occasionally, speaking 
—in that t6ngue. A lore likely he had acquired new skills, interests, and habits 
which estranjred liim from his fellow men at home.^Some Chinese severed their 
queues while in America and had so come to favor the tonsorial styles of the 
Occident that they were embarrassed at the requirement in force until 191 1 
that thev rebraid their hair when they remigrated to China. Abroad the 
Chinese immigrant had— perhaps unconsciously— come to incorporate and 
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appreciate sonic of tiic fuinJaiiicntal ideas mui everyday practices o\ Aiutrica 
as his own. Back home in China he found himself alienated from his own 
people-not Chinese anymore, hut certainly not an acculturated American 
either. 

However, man)* of those who dreamed of going home one day from the 
overseas advanrure could not make enough money to do so. To assuage their 
loneliness and, of^cn enough, to marr)- and sire children, they became birds- 
of-passage, returning to China every few years to marry, visit with their wife, 
enjoy the comforts of hearth and home, and then going baclyto the immi- 
grant colony where they labored in lonely solitude. Pardee Lowe recalls that 
his father had at one time returned to China to acquire a wife, repay the debts 
of his family, and retire in lu.xury. How ever, ".Marriage iind redemption of the 
family homestead soon exhausted. Father's meager fortune. He returned to 
America, not gladly from all I heard, but- recon^ciled. Thousands of Chine.se 
were doing the same thing ever)' year; spending in their native villages a for-, 
tune gained al)road,v and coming back to this countrj* to toil laboriously to ' 
acquire the necessary money to repeat their trip" (Lowe, 1945: 7). 

Even some of those who returned for good did not resume an ordinary life. 
All too often the "fortune" that they had earned abroad was eaten up by 
family debts, by bribes to the ubiquitous corrupt magistrates, and by the hi- 
evitable feasts, gifts, and ostentatious splendor required of one who had made 
a success of hiiiiself. After funds had been exhausted some new means for 
* making a living had to be found. Soiuetimes the skills acquired abroad could 
be turned to use neare^ to home. A nice example is found in the recollecrions 
of Hosea Hallou Alorse, a scholar and administrator who was quite familiar 
■"^\:ith old China: 

An incident which occurred to the authtrfin 1893 throws some light ^ 
on'thc usual result to a returned Chinese emigrant. At a railroad sta- 
• tion in'Formo.sa he was addressed in fluent and correct English by the 
^ proprietor-cook of the station restaurant; and in answer to a question 
of astonishmen'rv xhe Chinese explained why he was there. He had 
returned from Califoniia with a fortune of $2,000.00. He had first to 
disburse heavily to remain unmolested by the magistrate and his un- 
derlings;-rlu:n he had to relieve the necessities of his aged father; 
then an uncle, w ho had fallen into business difficulties, must be res- 
cued from impending b^jnkruptcy; and then he found he had only 
enough left to procure himself a wife, with a few dollars mar(^i'n 
wherewith to establish himself in his present business, \\'hich at most 
would require S^oo.oo capital. (Morse, 1910: i66n). 
Marginal Mkn. If the immigrant \\ho stayed became a permanent so- 
journer, his children found themselves one step removed froTtr that condition 
yet not fully a part of the society in which thev had been born. They were, 
in Robert Park's memorable words, martrinal men: 

The marginal man is a personality type that arises at a rime and a 
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pl'.icc wlierc, our ut thu conniLt o\ races niui cultures, new snci cries, 
new peoples and cultures are coming into existence. The fate u hich 
condemns him to live, ;U the s:mit;^,cime, iii l^vo worlds is tlie same 
which compels him to assume, in relation to the worlds in which he 
lives, the role of a cosmopolitan and a stranger (Parle, 1961: wii). 
As marginal men American born Chinese experienced the variety' of senses 
in which they were cultural hybrids. The Cliinese Americans were products 
of two cultufics, partial iucml)ers of two societies. They shared in the cultural 
traditions and social life of America and of Chinatown intimately at some 
times, forma llv at* others, on occasion casual 1\', but in some instances with 
excruciating u silent anguish. Not (juire able to break with the manners anc 
customs of their parents, thc\- were still unable to completely join in the 
wavs of America. Racial prejudice kept them at a distance froiu white Ameri- 
ca, while Americanization reduced their comiuitment to ChinaXown. The 
Chinese American, like the second generation of other ethnic groups, *'\Vas 
a rtian on the margin of t\\^) cultures and two societies, which never corn- 
pletclv interpenetrated and fu<»ed" ( Fark.T 1950: 354). 

One aspect of their condition that dilFerentiatcd Anieriean borii Chinese 
from children of Kuropean inuuigrants \v as race. So long as America retained 
its racial prejudice and racist practices, acculturation would not result in 
acceptance. As late as 1939 W illiam Carlson Smitii observed that "Many years 
will pass before Arueriean-born Chinese and Japanese in California \\'ill be 
accepted bv the white group, no matter how thoroughly Americanized thev 
become. Skin color and the slant (sici ) of c\'es catei^cjrically classify^ them 
with their alien parents" (Smith, 1939: 3'^9). bi their relations with other 
Americans, the offspring of irumigrants froiu Cliina discovered the ubiquitous 
intrusiveness of race. , , , 

Even when Chinese Americans belie\'cd that they had oveicome racial 
prejudices and unfavorable stereotA*[H*s t[ie\' unexpectedly encountered hos- 
tilities and antagonisms. A student in a ruidwestern C()llege reported On ;in 
ugl\' inter-racial incident rlvit later gave wa\* to friendship: 

In ct^Jlege I was taken into a fraternit\'. In my second \'ear I took 
part ifi the initiation f)f the new men. We had them lined up and were 
paddling them with some boards and staves. Several of the fellows 
liad paddled tbeni and then my turn came. After I had given one of 
the fellows a swat he turned around and said/'^bu damned Chink! 
What business do you hax e to hit mcV That was a big shock to me. 
Whv should he pick on mc? I said nothing and when it came to the 
election I voted that he be received. After some time we became the 
best of friends (Smith, 1937: 193). 
But the racial distinction oftcm combined with cultural tradition to stigma- 
tize a Chinese American not onlv in tfie countrv of his birth but also in that 
of his parents. Such experiences serveti to drive home the unique position of 
the second generation Chinese, impressing upon him the fact that he was 
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caugbi" in the middle of .1 contlict over w hich he had httlc controL. For ex- 
ample, an Hawaiian-born Chinese girl who had been treated,. as 'an^A-m^ican 
in Honolulu discovered quite a different response in California: >' • ""■y'^' ' 
I gradually learned that 1 was a foreigner— a Cliinesc^that I would 
be wiser to admit it and to disclaim my American citizenship, par- 
riculanly when I was in a Cliinese group^ I accepted my titFe^as a 
foreign student more graciously. I became more accustomed to the 
stares of the American people, to their remarks, and to their sneers. 
I did not feel inferior to theni; I did not feel antagonistic toward 
them; but I was disappointed and <ieeply hurt (Smith, 19*39: 372). 
But when this girl d<:spaired of America, schooled herself \n the Chinese Ian- - 
guage and culture, and journeyed to the land of her parentis' birth, she found 
that she was still a foreigner, an Aincrkwiized Chinese ind thus an alien 
to China's ways: . ' 

I gavp up trying to be a Chinese; for as soon as the people in China 
learned that I was an oversea (sic) Chinese, they remarked, *Oh, you 
are a foreigner,' Some asked, 'Where did you learn to speak Chinese?' 
Some thought it remarkable that I spoke Chinese at all. So vou see I 
was quite foreign to China. I wore Chinese clothes and tried to pass as • - 
a Chinese, but 1 could not so 1 gave up and admitted my foreign birtlv 
apd education (Smith, 1937: -45). ^ . 

As she lived and retlected on her experiences in China.. and CalifQrf\ia, the 
girl was torn betu ecu the questions of identity, 'lb' be peither Chinese to 
people of her lineage nor American to people of iier birthplace left hei* in 
limbo. But limbo is a land where few Care to live and iiiost joijrnev out of it— 
to compromise and anguish and. perhaps, resignation. The girl concludes: 
I lack very much a Chinese Ijackground. Chinese culture, and Chi- 
nese manners and customs; I have neither their viewpoint nor their 
patience. Sometimes I was homesick for America. Where il had 
friends, I felt better.* I got more or less adjusted to some min^s— 
one of them was the ricks h:(\v. But most of the time, I had very mixed 
feelin\^s. I find that unconsciously now I trv to avoid the subject of 
China; irtry to put it out of my mind and attention; I don't want to 
think or feel about China , . , America is reallv niv country and my 
honie (Smith, 1937; :43-::44). 
Alarginality is a problem not only vis a vis the dominant racial group but 
also in relation to the self. It produces one of the cardinal element^. of jwow/ze— 
self estra?7g€??ient. Alienation from one's own self i$ a probability when pscho- 
social acculturation is accompanied by racial stigm^. In such a situation indi- 
viduals find that their very bodies are problematic to them— are issues worchv 
of borh philosophical reflection, and worrisome anxiety. To an American- 
born Chinese the very face he presents, masking behind its Oriental visage a 
half -American mind, may evoke a painful, even cxcruciOTnty, contradiction. 
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Frank Chin captures this moment of self-estran^enient in his h;iuntirig novel 
about Dirigible, a young ni;m of San Frnncisco's Chinatown: \'v. 
The clean shaven face, w ashed and dried, cleanly drilv opat]uc, pink- \ 
ish, brownish, yellow and vaguely luminescent in the light was grand. [ 
Seeing his skin in the mirror, touching his face with his fingers, ^hc, 1 
sensed color and essence stimulated to movement through his face ''nJ 
like petals and leaves stiffening in the sunlight. Pockmarked, lined, 
shadowed, full of character, like the face of a niudtlat dried into a | 
desert of potato chips. Dirigible's real face-. . . Tlic face was forced j 
still, to be looked at in the mirror bv him (Chin, 1 970: 31-31). 
Beneath the sense of dual and unresolved identity, and bevond the av^stpi 
self-estrangement, the Chinese American senses his own non-membership in 
the two cultures. Product of both, -member of neither, he lives between tHem, 
participating in the activities appropriate to both but feeling his alien identity 
even as he acts. X'ietor Wong, a Chinese American who grew up in S(in Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown in the 1930's, vividly recalls the pain and misundicstandin^ 
that arose from his marginal status: 

So we ivere all immigrants in those days, no matter where we \N'ere - 
born. Between the Chinese and the English education, we had no 
idea where we belonged. I'A-en to this day, if I wanted to say Fm 
going to China I would never say it that way; I would say go back 
to China. Because I was taught^om the time I was bom that this was 
not my country, that I would have to go to China to make my living 
as an adult. And I think that if it hadn't been for the Japanese War- 
that is with the Americans; December 7, 1941— many of us would 
probably have had to g'o back to Cliina, with our parents (Wong, 
1970: 70). 

Until the outbreak of World War II Chinese immigrants retained n ?>ojourner 
attitude not only for themselves hut for their children as well. The sacred 
dut\* to be buried in the village of one's father's birth meant little to Chinese 
born in the United States, but prejudice and discrimination served as a con- 
stant reminder of their unct]ual status antl limitetl opportunities in America. 
Parents would counsel their children to pay little heed toi-he daily slights and~^ 
the legal, occupational, antl sficinl restricttojis the\' encountered— except to 
let those acts of injustice remind them that their ultimate future was in China 
and, in the interim, in Chin^toun. Therefore, parents \vould advise their 
children, both a Chinese and an American education was very^ important. The 
English schools would provide one with the training, skills, and techniques 
which would prove useful in China; the Chinese language school would pro- 
vide one with the language, customs, and traditions which would make it 
possible to assume a new life in the homeland of their parents. Chinese Ameri- 
can youths were encouraged to adopt a diligent but instrumental orientation 
toward America and what it had to offer. They were to acquire its methods 
and technics— bur they were rK)r to be scHhiced by its culture, style, and 
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way of !ifc. 'fliougli I)()rn and reared in America, tlicy w ere to rcnuiin Cliincsc, 
, At tiic same time tlic scliools were interested in Anicriennizing tlic offspring 
of all imniigrants, tiiougii not necessarily in encouraging all of tiicni to aspire 
after social equality. Ciiinese children were required to sp^ak, read, and^write 
F.nglish. They were taugiit to revere Afneriean Revolutionary. AVar leaders 
as the Founding Fathers of r/;tVr country. Chinese Americans absorbed many 
.of tlic Ways of America readily and as a matter of course in school, in the 
. mass media, and in extra-curriculivr activities. As Chinese A^nericans they 
found that they ccfuldypJot step into the white American mainstream because 
of severe xaeial prejudice and discrimination. But neither could' they acquiesce 
a sojounK:r existent^; their ow n acculturation had progressed too far. 
Caught betNVeen the poles oV absorption and remigratjon, tlicy nianaggd an 
existence, carving a way\of |ife out of the half-a-loaf provided to them, by 
Chinatown and the larger\sociicty, respectively. 

The ambigiNty of this existence produced a painful and atvkward adjij|t- 
ment for the Chinesb Americans. Many found themselves blinking mdrc and 
moreJike'.xhcir white peers but denied the opportimity to practice-an Ameri- 
can way of life. Respectful of rheir parents, they nevertheless could not.otep- 
form to ^hcir wishes.^ %, ^ - 

^he remarkable difference in disciplinc^md self-control in tJ^^Ai^ 
puolic and Chinese liinguage schools is a retlcction of the dual 'Q:y«*ice that 
cHsy'acterized life in general for Chinese Ametican^. Galen Cho^wr^fimo studied 
in^an Francrsco'.^^ternoon Chinatown schools in the \^arlv 1940 's,- recalls 
the experience in a vivid description of childreri*s life among second gd'nera- 
tion Chinese in America. Chow\s parents had careful ly advised him on proper 
behavior in public school j 

In contrast no pres'sure was exerted by niy parents to do anything but 
attend Chinese school. This double standard led to a ^kyll-Hyde 
existence for nic on .School days. In public school I was a niodel of de- 
portment* studious, and courteous. In Chinese scfTool I was a 'l^ftle 
terror-baiting- tite teacher constantly, fighting and getting intO;iall ' - 
kinds of mischief. The reason ff)r my^rents' attitudes was not lost, 
on me. In public school, where all the teachers were white, I had 
, to present my best posture in order not to shame the Chinese In gen- 
eral and my family in particular. In Chinese^school where all the 
students and teachers were Chinese we |:ould revert h) normal. Ho\V- 
evier, probably due to tl^e strain of my Irolc playing in public sch'opl. 
} I would react to an extreme when turned loose in Chinese schooL " 
Qenerally. I think thesle actions and 'reactions AViere true to some 
extent, more or less, in 2III the Chinest children, 
Helen Lowe summed up/ this cultural jgeneration gap when she said, "Fa- 
ther's^ American ways are not American enough, and as for his ^Chi nest habits 
and ic^tas, yhey are queer, i/nreasonable, and hymiliating!" *(LowejT945i 175).^ 
Tier brother. Pardee, has recorded in mimitt detail the increasfng, tide of his 



Anicricniiizution — the iiioyc to li^Ofi'r^lUiiVtors foi^H^' fniiiily, tlic pur- 
cii;i\c iind instalintioii of (r1)itlin'ib:^X0f^^ wopdcii bucket used tliroiigii- 
V<out hi^ chiKliiood, th|,ioni^^'truggle"to*ol^ni his fntlicr's ponnission to enter 
.\:vf^anford Univcrsitv/^nd finnll\Hniiii;icifinge to a wiiite girl (Lowe, 1945: 
17*4-195. :25-:*f7). Mow cjVS^^j|[f Ilonitio Alger success story did 
not describe tiie life of nil Chinesfr^^fcwctitMns. Tinier Wok WVi, i)orn nt tiie 
; turn the century into the shim of Snn Francisco's (^hin;lto^\•l^ s:i\v Ills 
• brother nnd sister sold to nieet^expenses, \\ ;is educnted in nn nsyluni for way- 
•nvard^ vouth, nnd then tunic'H' ou!*into the strects.^lc^ became a thug nnd 
strong-arm man for a Chinese secret socic|pw kiUed n n4f» and spent seventeen 
years in San Quentin prison. After bc^ he ended his days as an 





overworked and underpaid domestic iA , i'^v w hite people (Griggs, 

Even M'hen their »lives overseas were WPntuallv crowned with success, 
Chinese Americans sulTered because of their marginal status. Pardee Lowe 
nged from his father for two years and spoke to him only when 
kcr they had c]uarreled bitterly over the proper way to live in 
f)\Ve,-i945: 176-17R). Jnde Snow -Wong, whose ceramics became 
flv renowned in the f94o\ entered into her life's \york under a 
douT^T?'f>irrclen.MAs a Chinese American she suffered from the prejudices and 
stereot^'pes conunonlv i4jKeted on members of her race; a5 .i woman she had 
to overcome the'traditioiial Chinese view that opposed the presence of women 
in independent professions (J. Wong, 1945: 2ii-24<5). Rose Hum Lee, born 
into a Montana family of Chinese descent, endured both local and family 
ostracism a^gd generalized racial discrimination in her efforts to become a^ 
^ Jeading sociologist specializing in tiie study of Cliinese Americans (Lejj^ i960). 
ViotorWonga Chinese .\merican born ;md reared in San Francisco benefitted 
frWvthc greater opportunities for Chinese Americans during World War II 
: and^ecame an*^ngineer. Rut he anguished s(^ niucli over his ambiguous status 
■^n America that he first repudiated his Chniese background and sought a com- 
pjete American identity, then, unhappy in that situation, he returned to an 
'all-Chinese setting an^l^jagluTied a more ethnically e.vclusive e\i*itence (V. 
Wong, 1970: 7I-72).' "4^1^ . ' 

Before World War II the likelihood that mnny Chinese Americans would 
realize a secure and pr6ductiv|e life in America seemed remote.* ^p until the 
1940's the number of Chinese: born in America had been h)W because of the 
shortage of won/en in the immigrant group. The few Chinese Americans who 

•As the iunibcr of Chinc^ .\incricans bcg:in to grow inj their cduciuLn improved, 
Chinese ironu*;inirv leaders expressed ctmccrn for rhcir fururc. In 1929 Chmntown news- ' 
pap>cr emtorNg Poon Chew obscned: " 

Per hips the future of our .»\mcric;in !>(>rn Chincs(? will h.ive ro lool^ to China for 
their)life-\vork. In tliis rfiercis i^Mj^ hope. Chin.i \vi!l ipcn thousands of lines far 
anihitions modernized young \'y.vn to urili/c tluir Ici^rnhigs to help ilcvclop the 
country's resources (Cfit w, My"<»: 



rciiclicd nmtiirity in tlic firsft tliirty ycai>""Qf tlic twcntictli century cntcrGcI 
into the business cstnbiishcAiw^^ tiicir kinsrneri'in Cliinntown— restaurants, laun- 
dries, curio shops— or went th Ciiina t« ir\\kc n living. 

^*The idea Of a career in Ciiina excitcti n>C((b!i interest among young Aiiiericnn- 
born Chinese in tiie i92o\s and *u^\s. Flmy^ver, among tiiose Ciiiacsc Anicri* 
cans \v!io went to Ciiina were many \^ho found themselves even more es- 
"*Vrangcd tiian thev iiad feir in tlie UniPc^l^ States, Moreover, tiie social unrest 
that characteriz.ed China's interna! condition in the first half of the century 
did not rclconiniend itself to too many overseas Chinese. In some Chinatown 
families brotiiers divided over iiow to /proceed, one ciioosin||^Ciiina, wiiile 
the other chose Ciiinatown. In 1926 \Vinifred Raushenbush, a research asso- 
ciate of Robert E. Fariv, reported wiint siie regarded as a Ciiinese American 
success stor\^ (Raushenbush. iQ^^^^izi). An old Chinatown family had two 
sons. One iiad become an engiiicei% gone to Ciiina, and was, at tiie time of her 
research, helping ''Sun Yat Sen t(V work out his ideas about the harbors of 
Canton." Tiie other iiad graduatttil from Stanford University wiierc he had 
been a football piayer, aod b^ji^ a businessman and politician conciliating 
^the warring factions in*Saii Ffl||ci.sco*s Ciiinatown. The latter "is a man who, 
' because of his popularity as l|||pishlete, and because of tiie wide diverse human 
curiosities which have made him a politician, finds iiimself at home both in 
America and in Ciiinatow||^ free to go back and forth from one- to the other 
...He has solved in iiis OM^n person a prol)ier j^yii^tlv more important to 
Ciiinatown tiian that of the fighting tongs; he lias gotten out of the ghetto.'* 
However, most Chinese could not get out of tiie iriietto. As l^te as the 
i9;o*s Chinese parents .urgedVtheir cliiidren to prefTare theni^plves for a life 
in China. Jade Snow WongVfatheq'*encournged her to make the mastery of 
Chinese her main objective; for he Wanted her to go to Ciiina to study after 
high school graduarioa He thougiu tiint a Ciiinese Could realize his optimum 
achievement oniv in China.'' Her brotiier was also urged to think of China 
as his future home. 'T;ither and son agreed that the study of medicine in 
^China \Vould prepare Older Brother for his career. Knowing the Chinese 
language, tlie could establish himself w lie re medical personnel \vas greatly 
. needed, and lie could strcngtiien iiis ancestral ties bv visits to Daddy's native* 
village and relatives*' (J. Sij^w Wong, 1945: 95).^sJ^'ictor Wong bitterly f-ecalls 
tl^t in the i9^o*s "it \\ as always China that \s*e were taught was^+i't^e. In 
those days we wxre all innni^ravts. Whether wc were'^horn in Ame^hca, or 
not, \We wei*c all immigrants . . . V Wong, ^970: 24). ! 

China seemed uninviting and \\)hite Anjerica top formidable, then China- 
^n bmJvOned feebly to some young Chi^esdlAincriGans. In 1926 a young 
Pmericin-born Chinese told Winifred Raushenbush\ ' **Ji4st wait until the 
native-l^orn ride into! power here arjiong thdjwinese in 'San Francisco— whicVi 
'will happen sometimfe within the n^ext ten l^ntwelve years— and you wi^ see 
a different Chinatown.*' (Raushenbush, 1926: More Chinese Americans 

turned to work in restaurants, laundries, cario siiops, ^nd the Chinatown 
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lottery in tliis period tlun went to China. But beginning in the H)}o\ more 
Chinese were being born in Americn nnd tlie pressure on Chinatowns to 
"Ibsorb this growing population portended difficulty. In the same period the 
Roekv Mountain Chinatowns beijfan to decline, and Chinese from Montana . 
to Arizona began migrating toSiMi Franciseo, Chicago, anil New York, centers ^ 
of Chinese settlement in America. Chinatown's c;macity to house and employ 
America's Chinese becip^e taxed just as the grci^f depression set in. 

However sunEfcssItrklt was as an arena of employment, ghetto contained 
its Amcrk^uvborn Chinese so well that they had little eontact with those white 
outsruers with whom they might have shared a eommon outlook. Calen Chow 
r^ails that during his ehildliood in San Francisco's Chinatown all his (Hunns 
' were fellow Chinese of the secoiul generation, ant! with the e.\cej)tion of his 
white [niblic seffool tenehers, he had almost no contact with white America, 
We all played in and around the streets and buildings of Chinatown 
with an air of proprietorship. We knew every street, fllev, unusiyiK 
building, and every nook and craimy of Chinatown, We \\ ere less ^ 
sure of ourselves when we ventured out of ChinatownVither by our- 
selves or with our parents and at these times would present our stepeo- 
t^^pical personalities of the subdued, unscrutable Oriental to the white 
world. / ^ 

The era of Chinese diafcora in America began to erode in the deeaic that 
began with the admission of Chinese to c]Uota status as immigrants and tllj^ 
right of naturalization (1943) and concluded with the triumph of die^co^^ 
munist r^olution in China. Since then Chinese have beconft n\ore ,flH^ more 
a national minorit\' in polyglot America. With the sex ratio co'fni ng ever more" . 
irtto balance, the marriage of Ameriean born Chinese to one ano-ther-increas- : 
ing, and the birth and maturation of second and third generations in the^Unitcd 
States, we may speak of the shift from a diasporic people to an etl^ni#gi*ojg|,pj4f. • 
Characteristie of tliis change is the beginnings , of fifcpifetistic ^istw^y^ ifife -.^ 
interest in discovering Chinese '^contributions" to America/ the Vciirch forA 
ethnic origins, and the rise of Asian American studies. The^e is a^O dkc nonce- 
able difference bet^veen the attitxules of thcr-American-boc^^d itnc n^'lv* ^ 
arrived immigrants. The new gangs of American Chinat9'wkt^jii4;^ 
e.xnression to this fact as they organize along lUics that^pj?riteahjt\' 
AriRrican from the youms recently arrived from Hong Kofig:' 
institurions of Chi na towm—th cvxJ a rjs, hut kuaih and secret sheiiek 
to maintain themselves inlthe face of the acculturation and suburb 
the growing Chinese Ameriean middlje class and diffidence, hc^tijtfV^fcnd • / jv 
intractability lof the ne\v|iraRHgrantsl_fi.j , ^' *jL^» C 

Paradoxically perhapJ the bes^^vidence of the decline of diaspQgi i^the V 
rise of historical and nanokd><fonscioiisne.^^^ MembersWp|in th^pcQf 
of Ch>nese was a taken^or-^antcd-fcat^ of the immigfant groQ| 
first small cohorts of Amdriaan-born (?h^se. lijfe among the 
generations, the eollege-bbund\ and nniversity^li 
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sense of ambivalence and anguish over identity finds anguished expression. 
Seeking n break away from the brass of America that once seemed hkc gold 
to their gi^ndfjtthers, this generation turns to ethnicity, rediscov<?rs history; 
defines culture, and attehipts to reenter the communit)'. The new Chincsj 
> represent America as it is— neither a melting pot nor a mosaic, rather a plurjl^ 
^oT^nterCstfs, values, institutions, rfnd sentiments in less than equal or peaceful 
s . coexistence. But tliat is the story for another paper. For the moment we might 
i' .••d\Ven.on the realities and sentiments of the last era-diaspora ^afid its conse- 
^ quences. It shall nor be wirii us airain. 
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THE INFLUr:NCF. Ol^^ CI IINRSF ON 
UNITED SPATES HISTORY 

By 

Harry W \Any 

It is grntifying to participate in this liistoiic National Cnnfcrcncc. I am espe- 
cially pleased tliat there is such interest in Chii/se-Artierican liistory whicli 
'focuses on the period from 1H50 to i960. But why leave out tlic last 15 years? 

The influence of ChineS||pn United States history is part of a great picture, 
an unfinished painting, no^ mathematical equation that abruptly ends in a 



sum. And like a pnuKing each of the speakers and p;inelists sees diverse things. 
\yc differ in what Wt see, in what is gloss, wh^is real, what is enduring, what 
is glib and oily, what is precise aid what is colbealing. Some of our historical 



influence is robust, some outrageous, irrational, a blot, and even tender strokes. 

After a day of Hjfe conference wc have confirmed what we knew, that a 
historical examination is not an exact science. History like beauty is in.^he 
eyes of the beholder. No one can judge what is the extent of our influence, 
and whether it is or will be temporary or lasting. ^ 

As a Chinese-American it is hard to speak of '*our influence," obviously like 
every particip||||or artist, we dip our brush in our own soul and paint our 
^\o\\ n thoughts in hew w;e view history. 

The very title of .our conference raises some questions. How do we sepatr 
ate the Chinese-American from United States history? How do yc really 
differ? Are we not a part of the whole - certainly the development of Cali- 
fornia and of the United States cannot be easily separated^from the conduct 
as well as the social and economic life of the Chinese* 

If we do separate out the role of Chinese-.\mericans, and jook at our long 
presence in the United States, why hasn't our influence been greater? And 
why ^ little knowledge of the Chinescr-Americans' influence? 
I Because we are different, there is a strong likelihood that we shall in some . 
Yays'lalways bdfcet/ apart, Many Amtricins still consider "American" as 
^. syndnymous wit^ white; a^id non-whiues/as foreigners. It^has only been in 
'decent years that Chincse-i3yillfcrican?^h^ fully participatjed in community, 
t lifef. jOur participatiol^and influence islvpt developing and has yet^o reach 
full maturity. j \ > A 

yhat time of mStiirity will ^on come ancj there should be an oi|!cburst of 
Asians greatly*inva]ved in all phases>^f cornmunityiactivities. That includes 
• * the political life A^ich |o greatly influences -any 'Iwife^k: the progress of any" 
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It wU! take nil ul' t!ic more tli-in 1: 5 years for this to Iinppen. Tiiuc and more 
iiiiportniitiy deteflfjiiutioii ;uui self-discipline arc necessary to I)ring this about. 
The present day Chinese-American needs to he every l)it as vigilant as Iiis 
forefatiiers in preserving his identity and heritage, as well as preserving the 
pioneering spirit i)f his forefathers. 

The new C^hincsc- American, emcrgmg into positions of coiniiuuiity leader- 
siiip must help his fellows and [)articularlv assist the new Asian immigrant . 
the United Stmes. He must be aware of the history of the past, not to allow 
himself to be the maker or pn)m()ter of unfair laws or be the unfair law en- 
forcer or endorser. He must be a positive influence. 

jg^ Why has our past ct)mmiuiity inllucflpc or impact particularly in the nlTnirs 
of government been less than momentous? 

The prevention of Chinese to access to the institutions of government, 
particularly the courts for redress of iijjustices committed against them, made 
it easy to limit their influence as well as to commit all sorts of atrocities or! 
Chinese. It not only destroyed any possible community influence they might 
Iiave, but cjmiinished their ow n self estdni. It is no wonder that many early 
Chinese would only consider themselves sojourners. and not a permanent part 
^offhe United States. 

Any influence, not just political but whether social, economic or otherwise 
importantly depends on access to all institutions of government. Isolation 
from the main, diminishes influence. Kxxlusion all but destroys it. * 

An 1S54 Califbrnia Supreme Court case points out the aftitude of the 
government thoAdays. This case set the trend and temperament for Chinese 
participatif^n- in Rnimuhitv affairs. 

In People vs Hall, a "white citizxn" was charged with murder, A Chinese ^ 
houseb^y was the only witness. The California law then said that "no Indian*' 
could testify for or against a white man. The defendant was convicted on the 
Chimge houseboV's testimony and the case was appealed. The Supreme Court 
rulecTthat "Chinese were Indians''';aiidn,jhrew out the testimony. To argue- 
otherwise would be an insuk^tp the ^ood Sense of the liegislature. "Otherwise, 
w let Chinese testify in a court of law* would admit them to all the equal 
rights of citizenship. And\ve might soon see them at-the polls, in the jury Box, 
^n the bench, and in our legislative halls,'' said the Supreme Court. 
lejQourt went on, and I quote \ \i \ 

'Thc^omalous spectacle of a distintt ptl?pl^, Jiving in our community, 
A, recogniziiig no \^\ys of state c\c(|pt throi4b4<^ij^sity, bringing with 
•]'^ ; 'them their "orejudiccs and nation^ feuds, in jvhich*^thcy irtaulge in ppen 
* Violaticjn qf ttie law; whose mendacity is proverl^ial; a' race of people 
j wfiomiiature has marked as inferior, and who are inc^pab|e of 'progress^ 
I or intelliectual development beyond a 'certain point, as tlieir, history h^l 
shown; differing in language, opinion, color, and physical conformation; 



bervveen whom and ourselves nature has placecUan impa/i^ble difference, ^ 
They should be denied the right to testify and denied the further priwlege 
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of piirricipation in .uiininistciing the aWaus ol" ( iovcrmiKMit.*' 
I first caiuc acros.^ tiiis outingcous decision wlicn I was a Deputy in tiic 
California Attorney Cicnerais office: As a young lawyer, I- should ciieck on 
its current validity. For if '•Chinese were Indians/' I u anted to claim niy rigiits 
«TS an Indian. Wiiiie Indians were also sul)jectcd to great discriininatioiv tiiey 
were also accorded certain rights for the land that was taken from rhcm. I 
wanted tt) claim my share of oil lands, fttc fishing privileges anS free camping 
on Indian rcscrvntionii, , / 

, Fortunately, the case was overruled long ago. Vet, it is a permanent part 
' of our legal history, that the highest court of Califurnia could, and did write, 
such an intt)lerant and'bigoted opinion. 

Without access to the courts. Chinese were forced to rely heavily on the 
family nnd district as*iociations, 'especially w hen dealing w irh the outside 
coiyi^iunity. 

This further increased the isolatit)n. The case with which oppressive acts 
^could be practiced against the Chinese made such acts particularly intense 
during times of economic recession. 

The denial of equal rights and ctjual opportunities continued for many 
years. Hut the Cliincsc pcrsistcd.^Thcy refused to be driven out. They had ho 
•rea.son to admit inferiority. 

The fate of a niinority group is closely tied to economic conditions. Fven 
today we can ndte that a depressed economy will bring. on even more bleak 
^ conditions for.the oppressed. 

Dissatisfied people look for a ^bapcgoat. In the ei^rly days the fact t\ 
Chinese bad no ritjht to vote made them particularly vulnqnTrWc to politicia 
In^fbe good tijnes, when tlic ecowiiy was booming. Wealth and work pm. 
ful, Chine'^l? were welcomed. Chinese were praised for theircustoms of cleaVinr 
ness, tlt-j^, sobriety, industry and orderly behavior. Cf^jplrc were willing to. 
perforrfi the uncongenial ^nd strenuous work. 

In poorer time.s, the n-nti-Chinese inoveniMt would build into a frenzy. 
The Foreign Miner's Tax was passed by traPfcalifornia legislature in 1852 
as the gold diminished. The law was bad, but the taw enforcers were worse. 
||The tax- collectors pay depended o^ th^ amount. of taxes be collected. This 
resulted in a scandal compelling the * California Legislature to itivestigate 
numerous cases of Chinese killed by tax collectors engaging in overzeaHu^ 
en|forcement and ^rf^bi't of violent free enterprise for thenn^clvcs, >f 
.The denjalong^overnment {>articipatio^^ of j^oting^jowers, led to 

1855 "l^lcaa^,^:" of $50 on Oiinese, Then ca^neaj'pjolice tax'' in 1862 on_ 
- MongpliajTS who -had not ali^eady paid,.a miner sk0c and who were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, ■ '' ' I 

It is obvious that for ai% radal group jto hi sighificant stability and 
influence, it mus/ he economically -strong i(nd independent, . v. : 

The ease with which oppressive acts were irtetigated did nnt- go uncTiil^' 
lengeA^With the help of others^ a number of the more outrageoufilkw^ were 




(Iclird succ csst iilU L'oiUrox'ciicil. 

One funioiis c;isc invdivcc! a l;Uiruiryin;in who chnllcngcJ a S;\n IVancisco 
ortiiiiiintc wlucl] iccjuircci l;unulrics to lin\ c a license for tii c snfcty, The 
Cirv otliLi.ils, h()\vc\ cr, refused t(,) issue ;un* husiiiess licenses to ;iny (Jhinese 
imindrics even fliouijh tlicv luet safety recjuircnicnts. With the help of 
counsel the \a\\ was challenged hv a Mr, Vick Wo, and the United States 
Supreme Coij^t ruled that, though the law was proper, its enforcement was 
unetjual, unjust and improper. It denied equal protection of the laws^'^Mjfi'an- 
tced l)V the United States Uonstitution. IJhe case of Yick U?/" vs Hopkins is 
still thcieatling case on ecjual protection of the law. 

The Alien Land Law of Califcjrnia enacted in 1906 deprived Asians of the . 
right to ow n land, Lhat law w as iu)t successfully challenged until 1953. Lhc 
property entanglements spaw nctl by the'C>hinese who sought to e\'ade those 
laws will c()ntiiurb to make many a hnvyer wealthy trying to Unscramble 
some of those deeds. * < 

In the I Syo's, California adtletl h constitutimial prox'lsion , which prohibited 
the employ uieut of Chinese by any.eofporation or by any state or local govern- 
ment. The law was usetl to harass Chinese, tlrive theru from agricultural 
c'anips, from private industries, Xt^ from any public employment, Those 
proN'isions remained in the Californra Constitution until 1944. 

The furtlier isolation w as enforced n\ the s eg legation law s in public schools. 

As earlv as iSj^x), the California Legislature declared that **Negroes, Alongo- 
^ lians, and Luliftns shall not be admittetl into *the public schools" but that 
separate !>chools might be estiltlishetl for- their education. Thus began the 
first "separate but equal" rules. The Legislature liberalized this policy in 1866 
by pr()\ itiing that tl\<^ i estriction applietl onl\ to Negro, Mongolian, or Indian 
children "not living under the care of white persons," and tl^ children 
not so cared for "w hose eiiucation can be prox itled for in no othciPE'av". (e.g.. 
by separate scho()l) could attend a school for w hite children, if the school 
trustees approsed andJ/.:? majorit\* of the white parents tlid not object. %i . 

OiK^ of the first Federal actions contesting CaIiforn||f^s school segregatlion 
law w as Won^r ll'nn vs dilLilwi. iiiik'hieh Wong I lini a Chinese c;iti/eif ^hfld, 
was unsuccessful in his attempt to get a federal jjijj^ctiou allowing him to enter ' 
the Clement Ciraipnjar School in San Fraricisco. Since there w as a **sepai;atc 



school c\clusivc;ly*5|[)r Chindflpchildren which tl^ complainant can attei^d 
and' which was not alleged to bcyUnequal," die court applied the rule that *jit 
is well settled th^it the State has the right to provide separate scjiools for the 
children of different races. Suc^j action is/ not forbiddctl by tne fourteenth 
amendment to die Constitution, provided /the .scljtool^ so esjcablj^ed make no 
l^iserimination in the educational facilities;' w hich tney afford/' Frorft 1885 to 
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policy to jicvmfi l<ical|schoo|l dist^ict^ to 
liildrcriV)f Mongolian or OhinesQ desccntJ 
California's history is not lacking in incidents arising out of segregation in 
the schools. Rut that is yet another subject. 



I Imoiu 1S70 to 1890, Chinese were succcssfull) lakinj^ Iniyc i|u,inritie,s of 
jfisli, slirinipnnd nbalonc from California waters, l liey wore the most cllicicnt 
and ctTcctivc in developing tlie California fishing industries. I'hcir C(]ui|)menr 
was better than any of their eompetitors. An 1890 law harred Chinese junks 
as "alien vessels." * ^ 

.Another ridiculous law prohibited intermarriage of the raees. Identifyintj 
the ••races" and what was a "mixed marriage" resulted in some weird inter- 
pretations. 'I'he miscegenation law further isolated the Chinese, I'hat law was 
on the books in California until 1953 when it was declared a violation of the 
freedom of religion and a denial of due proees,s. 

In earher years, Chinese women were baiuied from entering the United 
States. The Exclusion laws made it impossible for thousands of Chinese males 
who had been some of the major builders of the American West to establish 
a normal family life. If Chinese men wanted to have families, it meant return- 
ing to phina. To depart and return easily, tltousands of Chinese in ttie United 
States did just what other 1880 inuuigrants did -^they claimed birth in the 
United States. They then went to China, married and often hg^d children. 
The courts ruled that a child born abroad to a United States citizen hcid 
nationality by birth. This meant that children born abroad were United 
Statesr-itizensand could conic to the United States evervthough their mothers 
were excluded. Inevitably, such unfair laws were efrcumvented, and the 
government w;|Mcpntnl)utor to the circumvention for enacting such harsh 
laws. 

But this incrrased Chinese isolation. Naturally there' would be rjre;it reluc- 
tance to record or even discuss family history for fwi^'Ot '<:ipbaris5Tficnt of 
unwanted disclosures. These would often bc^ followed by thtcars of deporta- 
rion. 

The Chinese family associations today can do a great service by gathering 
and recording this family history. Much of this is locked in the memories of 
aged Chinese elders which' will in time be lost forever un^s recorded. 

The oppressive laws are now histoid'. One by one, the laws wcj^ struck 
down. It was a difficujt struggle. But \lxKv$ ar€'4ynamic - meaningful social 
change can, and did, come about by lawful means, even though the bad laws 
delayed the jpr6gr<rfa of the Chinese. These changes show the strength and 
vitality' of oU- constitutional system and its principles — the guarantees of • 
"due processJ\of "equal protection''^ and |i dedication to the goals df the 
Constitupon. . > 

Those bra X pioneering Chinese who precedeiJ us, could hWe brought 
about many of iWifi^ changes sooner had they mclved mor'e rapidly toward 
involvement n the 'governmental process. For exaniple had they nriore aggres- 
sively folio wpd up^n the Yick Wo vk'Hopkirj case in/the. Vfigb's with other 
challenges to ^oppreissive laws, the Supreme, Cour| may ^^l|*-have had ihe 
opportunity- to right other|Wrongs. Those pioneer$ blazed a trail. They also 
presented a challenge, that each generation improyc on fhose bef6re them. 
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Correction of sotuil cviisjiuisi t'oniiinic' 

Ocf.iMOiully a wrong is rii;htal only after in.niy years. Last Wednesilay 
(luly V, 1975) riiere was conductecl ii/iiiy/eourt a "hearitig" to examine thp^ 
1905 case of Chief (ieorgc Wittman, the <Mily Clnef of l\)iice of San Francisco 
wiu) w.is tired from otlicc. The aisii.issal was .illegeclly for "neglect of duty" 
vvlien durin- three weeks out of a fU c year career, t!ie Cliief supi)(Ksed!y failed 
10 suppress gainbhng in Cihinatown. 'rhe facts siiowed that the CJhiet was an 
innocent victim of an overzealous campaign aimed at Mayor Sciumiz atid 
Abe Ruef. Coincidentaily, tiierc was a deHi>i»s pKm to dr^ve t!ie Ciunese out 
of the Chinatown area, and to relocate them in Hunter's Point, There were 
elaborate plans for resettieiuent wiiieii would "ifjjso allow .some real estate 
speculators to greatly profit from the sale of downtown properties. The un- 
proved gambling and bribery charges were part of the overall scheme. 

Chief Wittman \s record together with <>rher facts were brought to light 
with the help of the City Librarian Kevin Starr and the City Archivist Gladys 
ILmsen (who l)oth spoke at this conference yesterday) and several San Fran- 
cisco historians and civic personalities. 

After a presentation, the "court" mandated the Police Commission to cor- 
rect the records. There were no grounds for the disnussal of the Chief. The 
San Francisco Library will have a 197^ "judgment" from mc setting the record 
straight. 

This 1975 proceeding may be a matter of little historical signihcanee. Bufer 
^ if brings to light in 1975 that an innocent otHcial was in part a victim of an 
overzealous racist campaign. 

1 Icarings such as these need to be held to remove a ^gma as well as to 
remind us not to allow racial prejudice to repeat. 

Today Chinese-Americans are becoming a part of the mimistrcam of Amer- 
ica. Some would sav that the Chinese have "made it." Wc still have not !n- 
voMi\ ourselves in sufTicent numbers in the civic and governmental process. 
Those who have become a part of the mainstream have a dut^o not let tJie 
harsh practices and the harassment of the past reoccur. Thar durv^ is owed 
to any who .ire oppressed -na niattcr what race, I hcre arc many Chinese- 
Americans who have not been recorded tiie same opportunities for advance- 
ment. There nrcmanv yet whose lot* has not improved irftieh beyond thoir 
immigrant forrfnthers-/ , 

PoYcrtv among us, substandard conditions or undcr<?mploynicnt, reflects ^ 
oniill of' us. Ir rcstrict's our. own dj^vclopmcnt. It affects u^ as a matter of 
cultural pride or in some cases for trie lack of it. 

The limited influet^ee of Chinese in the United States is not due solely to 
eGt\nomic Tecc^ssionsj and the transgressions^ of otfiers. Many oif.^he early 
Chinese considered ^themscKxs merely sfbjourners, to^earn sufficient money 
,and then /eturn 50 China for ^i life of comfort and easd. Such thought limited 
ourvpwn developments. . . ' . 

Thch toO^-t^fcj^;hijK»^^i3y:not have been as aggressive in the area of civil^ 
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rigl)ts as ilu'V slionld liavt ( )iU' ot ilu' lirsi nvil riglus I'.nmps w as ilu* 

(!fiiiu*st-Aiiu I itMii (!iii/cns Alli.iiu c, toi incJ oi iyiiialK as, a i h.ipur ol the 
N^Uivc Soils ot liu' (ioicicii West m iSi;^. lii tunc tlu ir [mmIs iiu i\\isiiiLi[Iv 
cirn)linsi/L\i i tiorts to oppose Jist riiuiiMtloii, to y.iin ni^lus uu! to l)ctter 
tile i©t ot' (Chinese fn Aineriea. I he Native Sons (ihaptei" was not t!ie l)est 
vcliieie f(ir that purpose an^i in 1904, the ( .hiiie>e ("haptei" sepaiatetl aiu! later 
L incoi poratcci as the (Chinese- Aiuern an (ati/c ns Allianee in n^i:. 

i he C.WCA's eonij)osition was ol Aiiu i iean t;iti/ens ol Chinese lieseeiu. 
riiCii'Minis and puij)i>ses weie to l)cttcr iheii eojnnuiniiv life in tlic Unitei! 
Stateii. ' 

V. ('. I loii^^ in ifis ''llistorv thc'f^^AC^V" ijiioteci the pioplieev in tiie 
iXiily. Aha (^ihtorj^ia ot Ajiay 1^52 tjpat "tlie Cliina Hoys will, yet vote at 
■ tHc !iai1ro'^^6Hst ^i>l5w'd\' in 4iic siune sclio(|s and how at the same altar as our 
couiuVynicn." I'sing that as its ijoal, thef(!A(!A fought for equal civil rights, 
' 1)ettcr educational opportunities and f(\ a voice in the community. The 
Citi/.eiis Allianee. with 14 ( ihapters throiwrhout the United States, contiujes 
to tiircct it(> interest on social issues that^Fctts the Chinese in the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, tlic 4^CA has not heen tiic stroni; civil rights organization 
on the national scale that speaks authoritatively for the (!hinese. There is yet 
no national Cihiiiesc organization that commands that authority or respect. 
It nia\* he claimed that there is a voitl in terms of a national leadership organiza- 
tion. 

While there are many local (jrgani/ations and ei\ ic groups which promote 
, the interest of Chiiu-se- \mericjns, their spheres of influence are similarly local. 
The strong right-knit family tratlitions have (ostcred self reliance. Those 
traditions arc a source of strength and tliscipline, ^et tliey also have fostered 
rivalries antl jealousies. Tor example, the Six Companies which claims to 
represent C|>ii?atow II s tli strict associations omits tlirce iiuijor associations 
becausa^n ^)ld world riyalrics. Family tratlitions afso have limited dcyelop- 
mcnt of expahtleil antl more sophisticatetl business ventures. Only recently 
has Chinese-American Inisiness enterprises embraced larger segriicnts or the 
community. The old Asian traditions-of employment, almost pre-industrial 
revolution nxaster-.servant relationships, have impeded the development of 
more modem cottective bargaining rights. These have tended to hold down 
employment opportunities for other Chinese. This blleds the poor conditions 
that result in actJi that mars the communit\* ami hence reduces our impact on 
the community. . 
AVe have let ourselves waste a, great deal of our energies in disputes of the 

pro-imperialist or alliance with the People's Re- 
I y be of acatiemic interest. 
Our effect on t)ic hi?ltory of the Ifnitcd States will bf infinitely greater if/ 
qWc not allow ourselves to be overfly involved in international parties. Sure we 
/ should have an interest in Chine^^e everywhere and in the ricfi^croisikl' heritage 
,0 ► •>• ^' 15?: ^ 
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\vc sh.nc. \\c w A\\\ ii) uW\u\\\ ilu lusi nl oiu own U.u k'^roiiiuls .uu! picscrw 
it. Hut (lon'i id liicsc intcrn.il conflicts inij)t\!i' oin indiicnct iicrc in tiic United 
St:itcs. . > 

(.liincsc-Aincriciins number anW ' . i^^llion in ;i nation of ::() million. There 
nrc : million Asiiin-AmcTicnns. ;uu! Ir;inkly lo ihc tvcs. :nul minJs of nuiny 
ium-Asi:ins, Asi;ins arc lomhijicd.togctiicr as a singk- groii|). Indeed w c s!i;irc 
a common i)()nd. Tlic diffcicnccs l)Ct\\ccn (Chinese and Jai)ancsc-Amcrican.s 
arc minor. .vSamc witii rL*.sj)cct to Koreans, Soutiic.ist Asians, Filipinos and 
those from tiic l^icilic IJasin. 

Look i)ack into tlic iustor\- of (!a!ifornia. I lie Alien land laws, the separate 
hut ccjnai sciioois for Orientals, tiie genera! treatment of Asians, (icncrally 
we are aii identified together. I'ven today as we face t!ie prohicm of settle- 
ment of Vietnam refugees in tlie United States tiie distfhetion is hhirrcd. A 
CaiiFornia Congressman in 1975 tJiK^tcd as saying tiiat iiis constituents are 
"^umpiaining t!iat "Danin it, we !iave too many Orientals already. 

I sa\*, let's unite and increase our influence. 

Asian-Americans have uoriced tiieir wav iiuo just about every occupation 
and every aspect of Amcrica\s economic' life, many aciiieving distinction.! A 
higii percentage of Asians, H^/(, arc se!f-em[)!oyed — more tiian any other 
jiiinoritv gr*)up in this countr\' as l)usincss owners and operators. A iiiglier 
proportion of Asians iiave coni[>ieted college tiian tiie average no n- Asian 
AnieiHcan, I iiese. high educational attainments arc testirnonv to their own 
detcrnrination and to America's increased tolerani^^jMore thah 20% of Asians 
over 25 \ cars old have c(»m[ileted four or more \'cars of c<^lege as compared- 
toonW* 11% ni a\\ other .Americans over 25. Our potential [)()wer is abundant. 

Our political and social influence c.;ui be greater, if Asians were uiijted. 
There have been ni:nn' instances when common purpcjses and goals have 
united the Asian communities. I*'air housing, bilingual education, fair erhploy- 
ment, and immighition reform legislation arc examples. Hut when these 
single goals are reached or when^ ^.ocial crisis recedes'^r.ends, the unitv tends 
to siniibrly recede. - " - 

ShouW the .Asian influence or Clmiese influence be an\- different or separate' 
fj^om the conduct of social or eA)n()mic life of ihe rest of tlie nation? The 
nnsvvcr may be that we seelc nor separate influence — but a retention of ethnic 
identity nnd recognition. 

It is important ^to identify our history and to currently rcq^ister and chron- 
icle those actievements, a(t\*ancemcnts ancf even (»ur failures. Tlii§ is the rich- 
ness of L'nited States histor\'. It is the itlentificatioh and binding ^f.jhc 
diverse GfTorts and influences of all the elements of our nation |hat ha&Tn|!de 
it great^The beauty of America is its many indiv'idual groups, each ^Weren't 
from tlWother. Each ultimately fulfilling its potential of life, liberty "ihd hap- 
piness. Indeed, d)at is what America is all about. V . 

It is most appropriate that \ve Icarn from the past, if only to prove WCare 
worthy of it. Thank you. - ^ , i: • 
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#7 -: IMACH'S OF nil. CI IINKSl', IN AMI KICAN 1 .1 1 1'KA l URr, 
AND MASSCXXMAIUNICAI IONS MI.DIA 

Cliairinnii: I lim Mark l.ni, Chinese Historicil Soricty of America 

11 X l'HOOK Dis roin IONS AND 
IJIS IOKICAL lU ALI I II S 

By 

Cpnmk YouN(i Yij 

Chinese Aniericnii history has heen cither ii^nored, distorted, or nt hes^,, sketch- 
iJy inenrioned in tcxtl)<)oks. Chinese Anicrieansv growing up in ('nlifornia, 
which has such a largp Asian popukuion, have learned little or notliing ahout 
their own people in the classrooni^ N*>n-Chinese have acquired prejudice 
a^cf'tthnp^cnfricity from texthoorf distortions, ©ply recently have texthooks 
arty consideration to Chinese^ Americans antj- other minorities, Un- 
imatcly, these efforts havc^been' largely misgnificd, 

tlHcn C>}ttnc%e are mentioned in tcxthooksit is with a condescend^ 
ronizing approach. For exaixiple, this^4i^cluiion iM a State textbook, 
;:RS of CALIFORNIA q^XtWl^ll^IvS, the only Asian men- 
ed, Ng Foon Chew, is described inlhis manner: ^ 
*Ng Poon Chew was ^ch a funny and good speaker that people ealled 
hirfi 'the Chinese Mark Twain*.'' 
Minority leaders are usually referred to as "the VVoxhingtons" of their 
Jt!>plc, or the "Lincolns*' without introducing them as brigi»| individuals 
of America. This story of Ng Poon Chew distorts Pthe truth ftbout other 
Chinese: 

"In those days, most Chinese did not plan to stay in Californi.1 to work,* 
They hoped to, return to Cliina. So they did not learn American ways. 
ThcyJ did not give up wearing Chinese clothes. They kept their pigtails, 

jor qu^^^lcs." 

Tlie child heading this learns to think of Chinese as strange and **clannish,'* 
un-American unless they Iparn to give up their culture and assimilate. In- 
stead of describing the struggloj| of Chinese immigrants in a society which 
denied them equal rights, this bo^)k depicts the Chinese as totally uninterested 
in joining American life. t 

V In contrast, Chew is described by the textbook as different from r^jOst 
Chinese: ' * 

"Ng Poon Chew was a bright, hard-woifeng fellow. He wanted to stay . 
in California. He v wanted to make Something of himself. He went to 
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/night school. There he learned to speak luiglish w ell. He wore American 
clothes. I lexut otT his pigtail. He l)eeanie a Christian." 
Instead of .showing how (!hcw wns involved in the Chinese conuiuinity and 
in the fight to repeal unfair i nii nigra t ion and civil laws against his people, the 
book depicts him as a C!hincsc who succeeded because he learned the ways of 
thc^whitc man. 

Here arc some other examples of misconceptions, distortions and omissions • 
from ncwJv published textbooks curren'tly up for adoption, 

(A scries of slides was presented to the audience showing pages from , 
textbooks: ( i) A textbook title page which shows all tvpes of people — 
white, black, red., brown, but no Asians. (2) A textbook page which 
says the Chinese exclusion hfw lasted only ten' years, (3) A page on im- 
migration which only mentions Liiropeans. (3). Another which say,s that 
all immigrants had the same opportunities. (4) A reference to citizenship 
being available to all in the 19th century without mentioning restrictions 
against Asians. (5-8) A story on the ^^Oriental" school in San Francisco 
.that distorts the truth. (8-10) Illustrations that are demeaning and insult- 
ing to Asians.) ' . 
VVc should be familiar with sucl^textbook writing because it hasn't changed 
much since we were in jpublic school, and we all have been affected by it. 
Myths and misconceptions in textbooks have been drummed into our heads 
and arc very difficult to shake. We have been thoroughly indoctrinated in 
one perspective of America. Wc all studied U.S. history from the narrow 
point of view that everything began on the East Coast and spread Westward: 
Plymouth Rock, the Thirteen Colonics, the Louisiana Purchase, Mexican 
concessions and then — California becomes a state. Only recently and as an 
^tcrthought, ctlmic history is tacked on, as an appendage, not an integral part 
orSAnicrican history. The history students learti is based on the premise that 
civiliziation on tliis continent began with the conquest of America by white 
men,\hat nothing worthwhile occurred on this continent before that time. 

MinVity history is merely a concession. In 1964 the California Curriculum 
Commiscion. adopted its guidelines for "References jo ethnic and .cultural 
minorities in Textbooks in accordance with the Senate Concurrent Resolution 
of 1962." **Textbooks must ^c free of bias and prejudice and, in fulfillment 
of this aim, must accurately phrtray the p^yticipation of minority grogps in 
American life. The treatment of content must be cpnsistent with the results r 
of authoritative research . . . also the content of books should'*helf5 pupils to 
resist all attempts at stereotyping, and thus enable students to aVoid formjng 
unfounded, unfavorable impression^ of any group or individual." / 
■ We kaow this law has been continuaHy broken. Our children continue to 
suffer ridicule stemming from distortions about Chinese Americans. Students 
still go through school without 'learning the trqth about Chinese Americans 
and- other minorities. Even in a conference such as this, we hear speakers — 
writers of textbooks or potential writers of te.xtbooks — perpetuatirig mis- 
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conceptions: that the Chinese have always heeq pjissive, that they were sq- 
joiirners until 1949, that; they succeed because tliey don't rock the boat. We 
should be sick of the word ^'contribution*" in reference to our history, the 
concept that we gained acceptance by [)ay-()trs of non-striking labor, free 
agricultural advice and Hing cherries. All. that tlie Chinese have dotie tlUt 
are [)r()ud of shoukl be view ed as iichici'C/;/v//ts. And [>articularly at this time 
>vheD we are celebrating^the Bicentennial of Independence, we should com- 
ni<^morate the decades of struggle -against oppressive, diHcriniinatory laws, 
that in true revolutionary spirit Chinese fought for their rigjits in the courts, 
thereby strengthening the Constitution for .dl Americans. 
, We must remeniberthat as early as 1859 Chinese petitioned to attend public 
sdhoojsv but were denied. Chinese men and women cniitinually fought in the 
courts to become naturalized citizens.. That throughout our history Chinese 
resisted being colonized in this country. Textbooks should tnention that in 
1862 a Chinese resident named Lin Sing brought action to the Supreme Court 
of California to recover the sum of five dollars, two months of the ppll tax 
levied on aliens, and won hi's cnse, thereby setting a , precedent for all aliens. 
That in 1880 a laundryman named Yick Wo won. the right to operate his 
laundry against a discriminatf)ry ordinance, taking his case all the way to the 
Federal Supreme Court. 19th century law books are filled with court cases 
involving Chinese fighting for their rights. And into the Twentieth Century 
this resistance continued. In 1925 200 Chinese detained on AngelT[sla.nd Ini- 
migration Station rose up in rebellion against corrjjption and horrendoi^s 
conditions and had to be quelled by troops with, fixed bayonets. Chinese wcfe 
active in the labor struggles of the '36s and '4as and now we sec Chinese on 
the picket lines opposing discrimination, unjust wages aiTdr poFice . brutality. 

. We can tell the story oufi^elves. We have our own writers with the cdnr 
sciousness of our true history. Textbooks should include the works of Chinese 
American writers, such as those of the antholoirv AIIEEEEE, YARDBIRD 
READER, vol. Ill and LONGTIME CAUF&RN\ ' 

Textbooks must continue to discuss the ideas .of 'the American revolurion 
as it must relate to all minorities. The fact that Americans fought a revolution 
against the economic and political power concentrated into the hands of a 
few is as meaningful to Chinese Americans of the 1970s as it was to the early 
colonialists. 

Finally Chinese American history, must be madc>va dytiamic, integral part 
of American history and.culture, as relevant to all Americans as it is to us. The 
task begins by realizing it ourselves. 
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E rllNOCENTRIC tEXTliOOKS AND 
PERCEPTIONS OF CULTURE: - 
THK CASK FOR I Hi: CHINESE-AiMKRICANS 

Albert H. Yke , 

As a fourth-generation Cnlih)rnian/i was educated in this State, hi CaHfornia 
public schools, I experienced attitudes, much of which niy children still en- 
counter, that seemed highly misinformed and prejudicial, As I entered their 
classes for the first time, some teachers would frown and make me feel un- 
wclqonie from the beginning. Often, they would say something such as, **Now 
I can haviB that unrt on Cliinn." You cannot believe how mpny times I had to 
teach everyone in classes how to use chopsticks. One of my sixth-grade teach- 
ers uttered remarks such as, "Some people with dark skins don't think they 
n^ed to wash themsel ves.'' Besides myself, that class included one other possible 
referent, a Mexican-'American fellow. I do not know if she was talking about 
him or me; but I surely did nbt feel comfortable nor did I understand her 
attitude. She would shake and scold the two of us on any pretext, it seemed. 
Little was learned I was»s() conscious of her domineering presence. I remember 
being absorbed with having to be so conscious of her lest she grab me for a 
shaking (she put me within arm's reach of her desk) that I watched her bul- 
bous nose throughout the dav. Focusing upon the teacher's big nose \vas partly 
a point of relative distance and direction, but. that nose w^as fascinating in and 
,of itself. Heavily powdered in the first, hour, I was fascinated in watching its 
evohition through the day as the powdjer' ftided and th6 pores grew increas- 
ingly prominent. Teacher behavior clurihg niy youth frightened me, though 
several seemed genuinely helpfuj and understanding. 

In California schools, I r^ad statements such as this in our te>^tbooks: **The 
best American citizens have come from Ireland, Scotland and England." Th^t 
assertion was;^ supported by showing how many presidents,^.congrcssmen, and 
senators had c6me from such Heritage; which is a fact you cannot argue over. 
However, the' fact does not satisfy the generalization which follows and raises 
other improper and false generalizations. It allows no coosideration for people 
like me and many others in terms 6f being American. And you still hear this 
assertion when the class is in a turmoil, when pupils ^re not behaving dnd the 
teacher does not know what to do, 1 suppose and says, "This is not a Chinese 
classroom!" Hearing that in classes, I' wondered why a Chinese classroom 
meant disorder and chaos? I went to Chin<esc language school after public 
school and it was hardly like that at all. 

There arc many stereotypes,^ many mis-perceptions and mdny problems 
concerning self-identity', and self-concept. Thinking, as Fdo q^uite often, about 
Malcolm X's autobiography (1964), I recall how he described the disintegra- 
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tion of his fiiniily* nuiiiily from oiitsitlc iiifliiciicc.s. I Ic s;iid tii;it ;is a y^>i»ngstcr 
iiis view of tiic black people in Africa was of "nnkcd savages, cannibals, 
monkeys and tigers and steaniing jungles (p. 7)" and tliis \v;rs iiis yoiitiiful 
rnjage of iiis owni iieritage. Tiiat image w as not u> ciiange nuicii unti! !ie was 
aliout ^j and tlmt only tiinrugii his o.wn insatiable readings at Norfolk Prison 
, Colony. Fortunately, tii;it prison liad been donated an excel lent library. For 
that period, Malcolm X wrote; " . 

I had never for'iifotten iiow \\;iien mv class, me and aii of tiiose wiiites, 
iiad studied scventii-grade United States iiistorv back in .Mason, tiie 
history of tiie Negro iiad been covered in one paragrapii, and tiie 
teacher Iiad gotten a big laugii witii !iis joke, "Negroes' feet are so 
big rhni- when they walk, fhe;.i leave :!-holv in the ground/'. -. , 
You can hardly show nie \\ l)iack adult in America— or a wiiite one, 
for that matter— wiio knows front the iiistorj^' books anytiiing like 
the truth of tiie "glorious lii.story of th'c^ black man.'* I took special 
pains tojiunt'in the libraVy for booksjhat would inform me on details 
about black history (p. 174). 
And .so Malcolm X discoveredyliis true heritage of which he could have 
^ great pride. He also di.scovered cultural etiinocentrism in what F.nropeans 
and Americans stress as Western Culture. For example, he ptJinted out the 
nation\s common jgnorance of Chinese Iiistorv and from the Chinese point of 
view, historical causes for hatred and tension— a history v'hicli r9inforced 
China*s helplessness and despair (p. 177-178): ' 
Stereotypes ^id Misperceptiom of the Chinese: Honj^ Prejudice Against 
Minorities Are Perpetuated in Aynerica ; \ 

Let nie illustrate several points abf)ut Anicrican stereotypes and nii.spercep- 
tions of the Chinese and how tbev fccijl back to* harm the self-identity of 
Chinese-Americans. From what I heart! anti learned in school, two things 
tended to frighten nie about my heritage. One of them was there are so many 
of us Chinese. When you talk about the Chinese, they always say how many 
' there are as if it was bad and fearsome. When vou read the 15th and newest 
edition of the'Encyclopedia Britannica. the first paragraph on China says it 
is the most populous nation in the world. That is a true fact, but why do we 
make so much of it alond? What other relevant facts might Americans be 
aware of in respect to the Chinesj:? As a people, the Chinese go bact over 40 
centuries and alj things being relattve, the Chinese population can be viewed 
as surpri.singly low. It would be more realistic to viewjClxina as a continental 
whole and compare that as an historical arena to Europe. In doing so, we see 
that thb rise of the Greek city-states occurred about 23 centuries ago, Jesus 
Christ lived 20 centuries ago,' and that the Norman Conquest of England 
happened nine centuries ago in. 1066. It is interesting to note that 2^ centuries 
ago the lives of Socrates and Confucius overlapped when the former was a lad 
of nine the vear Confucius died (c. 479 B.C j. and that Caesar conquered the 
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b«-bari;ins ot* nortiicrn Kliropc :<> cciuurics ago (50 B.C.), over 400 years 
after China's philosophic sc^iools of tlioiiglit began. 

In popiiiatitin growth, \\ c can sl'c tiiat from 1661 to today, a period of only 
a l)it more tiian three Ctntnrics, I'uropc's popuiatioil increased from kk) . 
million to 650 million. From iSor to igoi, the Kngiish more than tripled 
their p()pulatit)n from 1 1 miiiion to ?S million and tiie (Germans more than , 
cIoui)Ied from 25 milHon to >6 million. 'Against tiiosc comparative faets, th^'' 
Chinese may lie viewed as relatively poor producers over 40-50 centuries. 
Another point in terms t)f relativity, the area of continental. United States had 
an Indian population of about H4(;. thousand (Mooney, 1928) at the first of the 
18th century w hich w as dnninished tiirough warfare and cruel abuse to a 
Census count of 2 ^7,i(/) i)V ioo<>- 1 he i<;7o Census found almost 800 thousand 
American Indians M^^i-^otAl national population of over 203 miiiiAn. 'A? avc 
ceici)rate our i)iceiitcruiiai \*ear in n;;^, should we concentrate upon tiic 
nation's population andfts growth as a pcpniinent fact^ is so incessantly done 
for China. Perhaps we should shown concern, for t^ United States, with 
less than six percent of the world's population consumes over 30% of the 
world's energy and wastes 5o7r of the fckrd that is purchased. -I dout)t if 100 
or even 200 Chinese use as much fuel and other natural resources as an average 
Americnn does. At good times, aliout 2,000 calories a day more than satisfies 
an average Chinese while we Americans are often not satisfied with 3,500. The . 
•question is, will the world continue to toleratq our stnndard of living? Our 
recent experiences with foreign oil and other natural resources indicate signifi- 
cant changes ttt present and in the future. So the gross population of the Chi- 
nese as a fact for generalization could have been better taught to me and my 
classmates. 

Another point of instruct! on jlia^ frightened me \\;as the emphasis upon the 
poverty, of the, Chinese in the zlsth ccnnir\-. Textbooks" show the familiar 
picture of nyo bovs paddlc-whccling water from the ditch up to rice patties. 
Instruction emphasized the deprivation, the poverty of the Cl\incse people, 
their crowj^edness, their fatnlistic and nge-old suffering— which.all summed up 
to sav, that the Chinese were less than human. Problems of population and 
pOvei-ty fit so well into distasteful gcncralizatiorts. The truth is that the Chi- 
nese have suffered great deprivation, but it is crucial to ask, what were their 
options and the causes for their past problems? Why did the textbooks neglect 
the causes brought about by imperialism? I w;i.s1i I could give you a slide report 
on the People's Republic of China to show how the Chinese themselves have 
up-lifted* their human condition and overconic the problems with poverty. 

Now let us examine .some of the causes for China's ills. Our textbooks do 
not cover the Opium War of 1838-1842. The Chinese government said that it 
did not want opium sold in China, because of its terrible harm and danger. 
Yet the English, who wished to profit from the opium they grew in India, 
callously decided to thrust opium upon the Chinese through military means, 
After the Chinese damped 6 n'lillion dollars of opium into the Pearl River at 
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Cnpton, British troops inarclicd into Cliiini. In contrnst to tlic Hoston U';i Party 
'nnd the .Ajncricnii Rcv'6lutionary Wnr, the Chinese lost tlicir war for iiulc- 
pendencc niul as a consequence, lost ninny, inaiTy rights, lM)r instance, ('hinese 
pooils leaving Cliina w ere taxetl ;uul foreign goods entering Cliina eanie in 
•duty-free, Annies of difPerenta'oijntries' car\-ed out and ruled tifeir own terri- 
t<iries; foreigners estabhshed their ow n courts and c'\'en post oAic^es on Chirfese 
soil. Shanghai was a foreign eity when it was.infaiuous as the sin citv of the 
world. Our te;(t hooks slum Id co\er the Ophini War. Hut the stt^reotype makes 
the Chinese appear to be lovers of opium. 
• For another example, very few- Americ;ins know that China sent over 200 
thousand workers to l airope to help the Allied cause in the first World War. 
This W'as the Chinese leaders* hope (ft obt^ininc^ some protection, some help 
from countries such as the United States which had asked for China*s nid. 
Kroni school, all of us know soiijcrhing about President Wilson- and the \er- 
sailles treaty, ^'ct few .Americans know and few, if any textbooks say that the 
treat\' did not return Cerinan-held territories in China back to the Chinese, 
The \ crsailles leaders repaid China by giving her lands to Japan. The Chinese 
representatives to \ crsailles returned to Peking and their report began the 
year- long May. 4th Movement against foreigners, especially Japan. The Chi- 
nese people know- abojit the May 4th Movement, bu| ver\' few Americans 
know- abf)ut it, and we must ask why. ,Americans should know because many 
Chinese militant' leaders said at that period thnt the Americans, the English, 
and all foreigners could not be trusted and tliat they would have to brin^ about 
change xhrough their own means. CIiou F'n-lai and Mao Tse-tung were among 
tho.se yf)ung militant leaders. Unless you know such facts, you cannot under- 
stand the Si no- American tensions and mistrust since 19 19. All of which relate 
to further conquest l>v the Japanese— Manchuria in 193 1 and general war^ 
1937, the ineptness and failtire of the League of Nations ant! the inevitablc\ 
coming of WWII. " / 

Thys, simplex anti sen.sational atTenti<Mi to Chinirs population and povert\' 
shamed and frightened me as a cliikl. However, after I learned more about 
the true circumstances ant4 facts, I- felt a sense of pride and becjan to be con- ■ 
cerned about how we could overcome America's . prejudices toward the 
Chinese. 

Yellow peril is a slogan of hatred in the USA that I have even heard used 
in court for no reason than to raise a specter of fear. UndcJ\ the fear of the 
Yellow peril, Chinese irnmigrants that came to California in the 19th century 
suffered open brutality /as well as oppression from municipal and state laws 
that seem similar to thef treatment of Blacks iind Chicanos. Mark T\Vain and 
others spoke highly of ihe industr\% honesty, and sobriet\: of the Chinese but 
caught between the claims . of unemployed whites and their tenuous social 
status during hard timis, the Chinese have been chastised for taking low wa^es. 
But why did those wHo force slave standards upon them ^o without criticism.^ 
Who really does fit tne role of victim and f)pprcssorr Under the locric of snich 
/ U>i ... I ' - ' 
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cIiastiscniLMir, Hlacks shouUl li.ivc hccii 
Lclnnd Sraiifonl and others attiickcd th 
controHcd conipictciy. Aceordiiiij to sc! 
history, tiic Chinese in, the (irst 50 years 



ittacked for being slaves. Ironically, 
1: Chinese for taking Verms that they 
oiars \vh(^ iiave speeiaii/.ed in frontier 
}( tiieir residence in America suffered 



one of the most outrageous attacks on/i w hole people tiiat iusi ever been per- 
petrated. For reasons contrary to tiicir Incrit, Africans and Chinese were the 
only people Amertcans barred fr()iiv jniihiigrati()n by name and law in the 19th 
century and only the Chinese in tlvt :ntii century. 

lii fact, we are nor even CiiinySe in raiiforiiia, wcVc Indians, icw people 



know that California's Supreme/C^>urt 
wiiitc'citi/cn was convicted of niurdc 
(People vs. Hall, i^>4). Hie Supreme 
kinds of .people in this world, black, \^ 



in 1H54 dealt wit1i a case wiiere a free 
r on the testimony of a Chinc^ man 
:ourt decided tiiat tiicrc are only three 
hite, and Indian, According to Judge 



Marry \V I.ow of San Francisco (m;|4), it was rationalized that Columbus 
lagded in tiie New World in his attcmbt to find the Orient. Columbus thought 



the West Indies were lands of the Chi 
be Ciiinese. I'hus. it \\ as logical for th 
that Indians meant Asians and so the 



icse Sea because the Indians seemed to 
'Supreme Court of California to assert 
Chinese imrst be Indians and Indians 



having no riglits in court, the tcsnmonV Af the Chinese witness could hot stand. 
In contrast, Mark Twain wrote the foliowing as a reporter for the Territorial 
Enterprise in Virginia City, Nevada: 

Of course there was a large Chinese population ... it is the case with 
• every town and city on the Pacific. coast. They are a harmless race 
when white men either let them alone or treat them no Hvorse than 
d\)[Ts; in fact, they are almost entirely harmless anyhow, for they 
seldom .think of resenting the vilest insults or the crudest injuries, 
They are quiet, peaceable, tractable, free from drunkerjir^ss, and they 
are as industrious as the.day is long. A disorderly , Chinaman is rare 
and a lazy one does not exist. So long as a .ChiniMtian has strength to 
ii^ie hisj hands he needs no support from anyfiody; white men often 
complain of want of work, but a Chx(/f^x\ offers no such complaint; 
he always manages to find something to do. He is a great convenience 
to evcryboch ^cycn to the worst class of white men, for he bears the 
'most of their sins, suffering fines for their petty thefts, imprisonment 
for their robberies, and death for their murders. Any white man 
can swear a Chinaman's life away in the courts, but no Chinaman 
can testify against a white man. Ours is the *iand of the free"— no- 
body denies that-nobody challenges it. (Maybe it is because we 
won*t let other people testify.) ... * ^ 

In California he (the Chinese) gets a living out of old mining claims 
that white me/i have abandoned as exhausted and worthless— and ^ 
then the officers come down on him once a month with an exorbitant 
swindle to which the legislature has given the broad, general name 
of "foreign" mining tax, but it is usually fnflicftJcf on no foreigners 
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but Chinanicn. Yhis swintt^hns in sonic cases been repeated once or 
twice on the same victim hi the course, of the s;inic month— but 
the public treasury whs not additionallv enriched by it, probably 
(Clemens, 1880, p. 391). 
Textbooks: Their Ethnocentrhm and Neglect of A??tcrican Minorities 
Through the Chinese Experience ' 

Let us examint two textbooks for illustration of what I have been suggesting 
we abhor and overcome. Many teachers and students are familiar with the 
State-adopted textbopk titled, Exploring the Old World. It has a picture of 
Marco Polo on the cover showing the Venetian going through a mountain 
pa^; a caption says, *'Mnrco Polo on his way to China, 1:75." Going into this 
bo6k, you find very little about China. In fact, it is more ^ibout the Near L'.ast, 
Greece, Rome, and Kurope. The text has a whole section titled, **Wber(^Our 
Civilization Began/' And we learn fronvits reading that our civilization origi- 
nated in those places and only those plapes. I do not know if the cover was 
an unintended error, but the contents of the book have little to do with China, 
Africa and other places of the world. The book does have quite a bit on the 
cxpmrers and the discovery period. If Columbus saw this textbook and other, 
textbook^ we have on tlie explorqrs, he would probably say you give too much 
attention to the Santa Maria and to me. You should say much more about 
where we are tr\Mng to go and ,why? We are familiar with those few lines 
the textbooks use to answer those questions. Something like this: **They 
wanted to find a new route to Old Cathay where they needed to go to get 
the spices and they wanted to get more silk and other things/'^'But they do 
not go into,the civilization of Old Cathay. And Vasa DeGama, Henry Hudson, 
Sir Francis Drake and all those great people probably would say the same. 
Walter T Swingle ( 1975, p. <S). formerly of the Libnir\* of Congress and the 
Department of Agriculture wrote after extensive study bf Chinese agriculture: 
Few Americans realize that our chief agricultural creditor is China. 
We are indebted to the Chinese not only for the best varieties of 
oranges which we grow but also for many other fruits and vegetables 
grown commercially in the United States. The soy bean whose ex- 
traordinary food values is now at last beginning to he appreciated 
throughout this country, was one of the five sacred grains believed 
to have been given the Chinese people by the semi-mythical Em- 
peror Shen-nung . . . about the 29th century B.C. Rice,* wheat, proso 
(miUet), barley, the other four of the five sacred "cereals," were 
grown in China many centuries before they were known in Europe; 
and the same can be said of many vegetables that we commonly 
regard as European ... As a matter of fact, all of our cereals except 
maze, sorghum and some forms of oats originated in Asia. Almost 
all of our crops are Asian plants. All of our corpmon temperate-zone 
fruit trees, except the' pecan and the native persimmon, came from, 
Asia, and all citrus fruits too. Horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats, 
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hous .iiu! i>!\K'kfns ■ .nc .ill Asj.iric .inini.ils. Our dt ht ro Asi;i is 

I'Moiinoiis!. ^ " 
A person Aincrie.in textbooks tnitrlit ulentilV. espeei.illy iti ( :iililorni;i :uui 
I'lorici.i. wouUl be the n.iiue. i.iie ( ;itn-i:oii(!». I .ue wMs the lirst' .ifuii only one 
to receiw the WiUler uku1.i1 I'rotn the AuiericiUi^lVnuologicul Society :uul 
the Department of* Ai^rriculrure ;uul tliat w as in m;h. In iSSS I .ue respcuuled 
xn crop failufcs in Moriila ;uul evolved .1 more economical ;uul hardy type, 
of orani^e and that was the ijenesis for the or.uM^e that we havv today. Vs'm^ 
\i phruse i have repeated several times abo\ e. few Americans know Mr. Luc's 
iVame. Lxcept for the nicikd. he obtained no profit from' iiis discovery. I 
w'onder w iiv the orani^e indiisuy of thi'. country does not at least bonnr iiis 
nitmory. 

Let us consider aiiotlier te\ti)ooic v. liicli is quite popular today-y//c.vr for 
I/fhc-ty. 0//';'>7^loes :i better job than the other one. It does cover the (liiinese 
inuuiurants and iiianv of tlieir proiilenis, the injustices, but it ^'misses the 
boat" at least once. It docs not gicntion ^■ick■\\V). And wlio was the man? 
The story concerned the most fanipjis ietjni case involving Chinese discrimi- 
nation. Vick Wn vs. Hopkins in iSKs. a iet^nl case tiur went all tjie way 
through the U.S. Supreme Court. Vick Wo was n S:l(rFrnncisco inundt^' nun 
who chniieneed an ordinance wliicdi required fire-satety licenses for laundry- 
men. However, the law was onlv enforced upon rl\e city's i<fo Chinese 
launtiries and licenses w ere not required of the 170 white lanndryiuen. After 
a lonjT leual process, the I'.S. Strpreme CfUirt ailed thjit even though the 
ordinance was proper its discriminator\' enforcement was unjust. Today, the 
case c)f the Chinese laundf\-ni:ui remains our country's leading example of 
equal protection under the law. Vou would think a book titled Quest for 
Liberty would mention it. Though less well-known many other laws directed 
against the Chinese were far nu>re abusive and long-standing (Low\ 1974). 
The California ConJ^titution prevented Chinese from employment by any 
corporation and state or.local governnient'fnim iS-o to 1044 ^^''^^^^ the pro- 
hibitive provision was finally Removed. Until their successful challenge in 
10,-^ the Alien* Land Acts of n>o<> preventetl Asians'not eligible for cirizen- 
ship from owning laml. Cp to 19,^ the law prohibiting the marriage ()f 
Chinese to whites was strictly enforced. Until 194-; California law encouraged 
the establishment of separate schools for Asian-American Children. Interest- 
ingly, t9 protect the rights of long-liaired school boys in recent rimes, there 
has been referral to the overthrow of another San Francisco ordinance that 
required that Chinese men cut their |)igtails and wear certain clothing. 
CoinpTchenshe Studies of Textbooks 

Several years at^t). I conducted a content analysis study of 300 social studies 
textbooks.,1 found that about 75% of the 300 texts made no mention of the 
Chinese at all. Of the remaining -6. 5; gave token representarion with a 
picture of an Asian, often in an interracial group^f Americans, and/or one 
or two lines mei^tioning urban Chinatow ns fe.ff .. ^'Chinatowns preserve intecr 
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cstiiig OriciujI VusKuns, S.ni I'mm isco's is j lutist stop lor visitors to tlic lovely 
city by liie (ioltieii ( i.ite"), sever.*! lines .ihont Cluiiese rjilrn.ul \vorkers, Jli'e * 
ijuntiry and euiinary skills of Chinese peoplv, i)t tlieir relation to C:iuna \Wero^ 
their ancestors first developed silk. 

Twenty-three textbooks tievotetl several paragraphs and some even gave 
several pages to the Cihinese. Snch coverage, however, caiuiot overcome super- 
ficiality and misrepresentation, hi disctissions of the railroad period/Lelaml 
Stanford and his missina ti,c golden spiLc with the>?ilver sledge received niorc 
historical emphasis than .the engiuc^H-TT^^ feats and the workers. Several books 
provided elaborate coverage that seemed prejudicial and sensational in choice 
and orientation. Perhaps the most comprehensive and objective suiumary that 
could be packed into two pages is founil in l'>t).st's (i(>6(>) A History of the 
USA. Caughcry's ( 1966) l.ami of the Free and Seaberg's ( 1966) The Vionccr 
vs. the Wilderness provide better than average coverages of the Chinese rofc 
in constructing the transcontinental railroad and discriiuination against them 
in the 19th century. ^ 
Follow-up content analysis was used to sec how four groups-American 
Indians, blacks, Asians, and Chicanos-wcrc treated in terms of historical 
content and balance, illustrations, ami teachcfs* guides. 'l*hc findings indicated 
a significant lack of comprehensive and accurate representation of all four 
cultural ethnic groups. Chicanos and Asians i)arcly received any attention 
at all. Pre-1865 liistory received the greatest attention' and space bv far, to 
the general neglect of modern history. Consecjueptly, litple or no attention 
was provided historical and social aspects ()f the four minority groups to help 
students undcrfitand modern events and srtcial issues. What 'illustrations and 
written texts \Verc provided them tended to be misleading and^tereotypic. 
Raise the Level of Gene/alizjtiofi: History for ami of All Americans 

Somcliow in this country, there has been a peculiar blend of naive simplicity-, ' 
a dualism of favorabi,lity/unfavori|bilitv\ and vicarious stereotypic references 
in the perceptions of,\\'hite Americans toward tluc Chinese. A disparate' rela- 
tionship continues between reality and representation of tlie Chinese people 
in American society. Our textbooks typify the same myopic, ethnocentric 
view of what an American and a Chinese can be. Whatever an American is," 
can he or she possibly be someone like Charlie Chan, Anna May Wong, Kunq" 
Fu's Caine, Fi^Manchii, Benson Fong, or Frank Chin? One of Bret Harte^s * 
"heathen Chinee," one of Pearl Buck\ innuilierable characters, or Alark 
Twain's Chinese miners? Architect 1. AI. Pei. novelist Han Suyin, Nobel 
Laureates T D. Lee and C. N. Vang. California's Secretary- of State, March 
Fong Fu, the highly publicized tong men and sing>song girls of bygone years, 
or the immigrant hoodlums of recent- times? Confucius, Lao Tzii, Ssu-ma 
Ch*ien, Hu Shih, or Sun Yat-sen- Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Chou Fn-lai,. 
Anna Chennault, Mao Tse-tung, or Senator Hiram Fong? Laundryman' 
houseboy. grocer^ rcstauranteur,* teacher, doctor, engineer, or clerk? Thp 
answer is obviously all and none of them alone; hecau/te such a tremendously 
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I hciv .ire so nutu ntlu r irlo\.iiit I'.rioiV ilut luAv i)Co])lc real ami human, 
tactois must Amu leans arc auarc ol l>ur have ma c«)nsi(icrcti lor Asians. 

Some basic problems ot sncial similes ^estlxmks have been the low level 
gcnerah/ations ami .concepts they teach 'alnnii human events, values, and 
conditiuns. and their pre tense at eomprehen\ivcnes.s. Hesides nnsrcpi csentaiion;. 
.uul crrnis. the sckctcil (nci ot Concern are nlten so narrow or'v> broad that 
little transfer value to modern social issues js jrained. Instead of argmng fen* 
reverse cthnoeenti isin and • yellow histoi S ' inaterials and courses ns u final 
objective, I would sui:t;cst that the jrvneraii/.itions and concepts aimed fur in 
Micial studies sh.>uldj)e universally applicable and illustrated by a variety of 
examples. In sucli aii approach, h»r example. comiUest,.w ar, and violence w ould 
not be glorified and presented as exemplary human behavior and |)robletn 
solving, rims the Alamo would not be poiliayed as a chauvinistic spectacle 
of i/ood versus bad j^rroups. it would beccnnc tbj: rc;iJistie human tragedy it 
was-w hcre tlie highest military courage and human devotion to a cause were 
shown by lM)th Mexicans and lexans, all dedicated and yet constrained by the 
force of circumstances to their common deadly ifatc. The eonscqucnces of 
that battle continue to be reflected ih negative ^ittitudes, which Ainericaa: 
textbooks^and teachers eontmue to perpetuate. A Comprehensive approach to 
that event and its [)articipants would provide impprtant learnings about the 
fiirces and background which brought it about anil the consequences which 
followed. The Hoxer Rebellion ccmld be treated similarly and that would 
make a revealing study indeed, especially in contrast to Holly wood^s "lo 
Days in Peking." Some would say that teachers ajid te.xtbooks should not 
teach problems, especially those that suggest that the country has nude 
mistakes. I would snnply say to them that history iv made out of great prob- 
lems that are someh(»w' resolved, for good and bad. So much as we would 
.cover the Revolutionar v War and WW'lK we cannot neglect the contributions 
of all .\tnericans and all significant mnuences that developed this great land, 
yhayc tried to sh(»w that neglecting the Chinese in textbooks makes for eul- 
(tural cthnocentrisin and minority abuse. - 

In eonclusioii, l' will reutl w hat Ralph Linton ( i(/3|6, p. 326-327) wrote to 
illustrate the borrowing of peoples from others and that all cultures, especially 
that of the United St.ues, are indebted to others. Soijne of I.inton's points are 
mistaken and manv more examples can be added, but (le makes the good point: 
Our solid American citi/.cn aw akens in a bed builjt on a pattern w hich 
originated in the Near I'.ast but which was m(i»dified in Northcrh 
Kurope before it w as transmitted to America, He throws back covdrs 
' made from cotton, domesticated in India, or linen, domesticated in 
the Near l.ast, or wool from sheep, also domesticated in the Near 
Ljst, or silk, the use of w hich was discovered in China. All of these 
materials have been spun and woven by processes invented in the 
Near Fast. He slips into his moccasins, invented by the Indians of. the 
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t;istini ^^) H liil.nuis, uhi i^ots (Itr }» itiu<>«)iii. \\lh)sr (iMiiu s ,ir( 
a iniKtiirc ot i uropc.tii .iiui Aiucru.in invcnnons, hottt rcrcnt 
date. He takes nif his |)a)anMs. i g.iiincnt iiucnted in ^^\^ia. am! 
uaslt^s Willi snap iiuciiti'il l>\' the ancjciit ( i;uils. lie tluMV shaves, 
a inasochistu rite which Mcms m iuVe heeii Jv'riveJ from either 
Sinner <>4hiiu tei\t I gV|>i. 

Kciiirning in the heihuom. he removes his el(Jihes from a ehair ot 
somhern l .un>[)eaii type aiul [)r(K"ecils t(» lirevs, I le puts on ^arnienis 
whose form originally derived iroiti the skni clothing ot the no 
mads ot the Asiatic sie|)pes. pins on shoes made from skias tanned 
hy a process invented in ancient [)t and cut to a [lattern ilenved 
from ttic classical civilizations ot the Alediterranean, and tie$ around 
Ins neck a strip of bright colored cloth wlucli is a Vestigial survival (»f 
the shoulder siiawls ' worn hv ti\e seventeentli centnrv (a'o;itians. 
Before going out for hreakfast he glances through the window, 
made of glass invented in I gy|>i. and- if it is mining puts on over- 
shoes made of ruhher discoverctl l)\' the Centnil American Indians 
and rakes an nmhrella. invented in southeastern Asia. .L'pon his head 
he puts a hat maje of felt, a material invented 411 the Asiatic step|)cs. 
On his way toJ)reakfast he stops t»> huy a paper, paving for it w ith 
coins, an ancient Lydijn invention. \i the restaurant a whole new 
series of borrowed elements confroi^s hiin. Nis plata is made of a 
fonn of pottery invente'ii in Cihina. \ lis knife is of steel, an alloy tirst 
made in southern India, his fork a* medieval Italian ihvention. and his 
spoon a deriviitivc of a IJoman oiiijinaL lie begins breakfast with 
an orange, originally from (!liina, a canich>iipo from Persia, or per- 
haps a [)iecc of African watermelon. With this he has coffee, an 
Abyssinian pinnt, with crcain anil sugar. Both the domcNtication of 
cow s a«d the idea of milking them originated in. the Near I\ast, while 
sugar was tirst made in India. After his fruit and first coffee he t;ocs 
on to watlks. cakes m.ide b\' a Scainlinavian leclyuqiie from wheat 
domesticated in Asia AJinor. Over these he pours maple syrup, 
invented by the fiuli«ns of the I'astern woodlands. As a side dish he 
may have, the egg of .1 species of i)ird domesticated in Ind(»-Chiiu, 
or rfiih sfripTof the Hcsh of an animal domestic;! ted in Fastcm Asia 
w hich have been salted iuul smoked bv a process developed in north- 
ern Furopc. 

When our friend has finished, eating he settles back to smoke, an 
Arttcrican Indian habit, consuming a plant domesticated in Brazil 
in cither a pipp, derived from the Indian.^ of X'irginix, or a cigarette, 
derived from \lexico. If he is hardy' enough he mav even attempt a 
cigar, transmitted to us fnun the Antilles bv wav of Spain. While 
smoking he rjends the news of the dav, imprinted in characters in- 
vented bv the nocienr Semites upon a material invented in Cliina bv 
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a process invented in Germany. As he absorbs the accounts of foreign 
t;rouBles he will, if he is a good conservative citizen, thank a Hebrew • 
deity in an Indo-European language that he is (oo per cent American. 
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FROM AH SIN TO KWAI CHANG 

Terri Wong 
Intr^uction 

A prejudiced image of the Chinese is deeply entrenched in the minds of 
many Americans. Since the late 19th century, educational institutions, adver- 
tising and public relations agencies, popular magazines, novels, newspapers, 
radio, television, comic strips, plays, and movies have developed and reinforced 
stereotyped images of the Chinese which perpetuate hate and prejudice to- 
ward th« Chinese people. The various Ajmerican media, which are responsible 
for most of the distorted imagery, have projected images, for political, eco- 
nomic, social, or comical reasons, which have influenced Chincse-AmcriCan 
history. There have been prejudiced attacks on the Chinese from cultural,.^ 
social, economic^ religi6us, physiological, and biolo^al points of view, based 
on falsified "evidence" from pseudoscientific studies. 

The publicity the Chinese received in the last century during the anti- 
Chinese campaigns set the stage for prejudice and discrimination in the present. 
Some^of the most damaging stereotypes predominant today were developed 
in fiction and films,- and most recently in nationwide advertising. 
, Chinese stereotypes fall into several easily- dcfinabfe. categories. They are: 
i) Stock Chinese: Chine^^^en have been portrayed as retarded, sadistic*, 
slant eyed; buck toothed, big eared, effeminate, heathen, decrepit, hunched 
'; ' 168 
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o^er, mealy nioythed, clumsy characters. They were often shown in sub- 
servient occupations, such as cooks, launckymen, and houseboys. They wore 
. **coolie" dress ani spoke in a barely intelligible mixture of Cantonese 'and 
pidgin-English. ' . ' . 

2) Fu Manchu: One' of the most vital ifactdrs in creating the stereotype 
of the mysterious and villainous Chinese has been a fictitious, made-in-America, 
creature named Df. Fu Mahchu. He was the villain of countle^Ss novels^ 
movies, and comics and was the most evil, sinister, and dreaded man, complete 
with yellow skin qjfid'slanted eyes. The'vivid' image of Fu and the expressions 
aSociatcd with him; such as, '*the most niystcrious race, the Chinese," **the 
yello\Y menace," and' "the enemy of tiie white race;" quickly bccarne a 
slanderous, stereotype of the Chinese as a people. Chinese have traditionally 
been characterized as sneaky, inscrutable, cunning, and criminally inclined. 
The Chinese were associated with evil, kidnapping children, eating rats, smok-" 
in^ opium, gajnblirig, and the drug market. . * 

3) -Chixa Doll: A China doll is «n abstruse mixture of a "child-woman" 
and a "woman-child." She's a channing nymphet and an emotional chameleon 
who can be funny and prini^^siiy and playful. Slic is the epitome of femininity 
—petite and slender with a long, flowing cascade of midnight black hair; 
gentle; so'ft; ljuiet; and intoxicatSngly beautiful.^ Almost a clich6 of what a 
white man would like to find marooned with him, a China doll is "sexy, yet 
submissive, passionate, yet qbedient." This dainty, almond-eyed beauty, with 
a cornplexion like peaches and cream, fulfills the f|^:fcies of every^ oversexed 
male chauvinist. Due to actresses like Anna Maj^.'WxS^, iSfancy Kwan, and 
France Nuyen, Chinese women are thought to be slihkyyexotic, sex objects 
wfio fall head over heels for the charms Of white males. Ttie image of Susie 
,\yong fulfilled the desires of every immature white man. j " 

4) Confucius say , . . : If Chinese were not obsessed with trying to conquer . 
the world pr to-master the English language, then they were burning incense 
nnd uttering words of fortune cookie wisdom. The Asians arc the originators 
of E&stcrn mysticism, however, thcv arc never allowed to exercise this power. 
.White men like David Cari*adine on "Kung Fu" become privy to the 
secret arts of .the Orient. Charlie Chan was the best known example of 
"Oriental wisdom" in the movies and comics, but like all major Asian roles, 
Chan was played by a string of white actors. 

5) Banzai Syndrome: In war movies, and especially comics, the.bespec-' 
tacled, squinty-eyed, buck-toothed Japanese solditr was a necessary staple. 
During.Wbrld War II, Chinese Victors were playing the roles of the eyil Japa- 
nese. They jumped into machine-gun fire yelling "Banzai!" or cqinmitted 
hara-kiri at the slightest expense! A typical scene* was one^in which a G.I., 
arnied only with a machine gun, was left beliind to stop the onslaught of 
Japanese troops. Of course, the Asian hordes iill perished by mindlessly run- 
ning directly into his linC.of fire, thus reinforcing the belief 'that Asian lives 
are cheap. 
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I will now present a chroiiologicardiscussion of die above-mentioned racist 
. inaages f rom 1857 to the present day. 

. • ■ " ' ; . ■ .-^ . ■ 

Between 1857 and 1914', stock or type Chinese character Was conceived, 
developed, and extensively used in American plays. The earliest play contain- 
ing a stock Chinese character was published in 1857. The play, "A Live 
Woman in the Mines^^^vri by Alonzo Delano, immediately preceded the 
great influx of Chinee immigrants into California: The use of stock Chinese 
characters in plays^dcd in 1914, at the opening of World War I, the last play 
that used.a stock Chinese being "A Man From Denver," by Frank Bernard. 
(Note: the stock Chinese character is still being used today in motion pictures 
and television.) ' . ' 

In the plays, the stock Chinese, character was always portrayed by a white 
man. He yfrorc "coolie" dress— dark blue or black, loose blovise and baggy 
troijsers gathered at the ankles; a conical, straw hat; wooden sabots or cloth 
, slippers./ A necessary part of the costume was the queue — the longer the 
better^. ' The. white actors were made up to look like a so-called "typical 
, Mongolian." The allegedly "typical Mpngoliati" features that were empha- 
sized were slanted, almond shaped eyes, a small nose, yellow skin, anci a, small 
stiture. 

^ / The actors spoke in a pidgin-English dialect. Many of their words ended 
/in "ee;" such as, "washee" and "samee." Words containing an. "r" or "th" 
were pronounced with an "1," and those containing a "d" were pronounced 
with a "t." Some examples were "rots of ruck" and "flied lice." Numerous 
words and phrases w.ere frequently used; such as, "Mellican" for "American," 
"Allee samee" for "All the same," and "All Ute" for "AU right." 

Other \\ Iiite actors ridiculed the Chinese religion by derisively jeering 
"heathen Chinee." White actors physically abused those who were posing 
as Chinese men by kicking thiem, pulling their queues, and threatening to 
cut oflF thier queues. ' ^ 

The primary function of the stock Chinese character in the plays of the 
late 19th century and early 20th century, was to providp comic relief and 
to establish local color in the mining and railroad scenes. 

At the peak of the anti-Chinese furor, the gr^test of alt Chinese stereotypes, 
Ku Manchu, was created by Sax Rohmer. In i9i3, thiSs fictitious character 
became the^illain of numerous novels. Fu Manchu was the^"most diabolical, 
sinister, and all-around un-nice Oriental n^astermind of all time." "Bald as a 
Chinese ieggroll, with Satanic eyebrows that jutted upward and a mustache 
that made his mouth seem always to sneer, the robed Fu Manchu a genius 
at devising the cruelest of tortures."^He' was the epitome of evili^^^or^ he 
dreamed of conquering Europe and America. His archenemies were Sir Najr-..^ 
land Smith of Scodahd Yard, whose primary goal in life was to rid. the earth 
of Fu Manchu, and his assistant, Dr. Petrie. 
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Rohmcr's racist and slanderous phrases quickly aroused the fear of the 
"Yellow Peril." Some examples of His writings are; 

"... he lay at the mercy of this enemy of the white race, of this inhuman 
being who himself knew no mercy, of this man whose very genius was 
inspired by the cool, calculated cruelty of his race, of that race, which to 
this day disposes of hundreds, nay, thousands of its unwanted girl-children 
by the'simple measure of throwing them'dawn a well specially dedicated 
to the purpose." ' 

"We owe our lives, Petrie, to the national childishness of the Chinese ! A 
race of ancestor worshippers is capable of anything ..." 

' "... they were informed of an intimate knowledge of the dark and secret . 
things of the East, of that mysterious East out of which Fu Manchu came, 
of that jungle of noxious things whose miasma had been wafted Westward 
with the implacable Chinarrnan." ♦ 

"... a man whose brown body glistened, unctuously, whose shaven head 
■ was apish low,, whose bloodshot eyes were the eyes of a mad dog! His 
teeth, upper and lower were bared; they glistened, they gnashed, and a 
froth was on his lips." . . 

Unfortunately, Rohmers racism was not confined to the printed page. The 
Fu Manchu stories gained their greatest popularity when they were made 
into motion picture^iir 1929. Fu Manchu and Ids archrivals starred in silent 
-and talking motioSHjKes. Tlie Villain was portrayed- by Warner Oland in 
"The Mysterious S^Pnchu" ( 1929), and by Boris Karloff in "The Mask 
of Fu Manchu" (1932). 

, In 1940, Republic, Pictures produced a 15 chapter "cliffhanger" movie serial 
entitled "The Drums of Fu Manchu." Henry Brandon played Fu Manchu 
with extreme relish, gloating over his every new method of inflicting torture 
and death. . / 

^ These movies all used the same devices to show their hateful irfiage of the 
Chinese character and culture: "The mysterious Chinatown was sugg^ed by 
a whole.^ries' of visual cliches— the ominous shadow of an Oriental figure 
thrown against a wall, secret panels which slide back to reveal an inscrutable 
Oriental face, the huge shadow of a hand with tapering "fingers* and long 
pointed fingernails poised menacingly, the raised dagger appearing suddenly 
and unexpectedly from between closecf curtains." Most of the serial, "The 
Drums of Fu Mancl\u," was photographed in shadows, with the eeriest light- 
ing possible falling upon Fu. Supernatural drums always announced Fu's 
appearance. " 
The sneaky, inscrutable, cunning figure of Fu Manchu also infiltrated the 
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pulps of the .early M9oo's. The pulps, cheap thrill magazines that were the 
forerunners of all comics, created a fantasy world where'the macabre image 
of Fu challenged white men's sanity and white women's virginity. The pulps 
played on the anxieties of young boys in pubeW-by-presentThg Fu Manchu" 
as the arch-villain whose lust was only exceeded by his sadism. 

The image of Fu i^Ianchu in the motion pictures, novels, and comics built 
a eompletely prejudieed image in the" minds of many Americans, most of 
them, unfortunately, ^vere children. . 

The revival of the Fu Alanchuseries ia 1965 was not successful. Christopher 
Lee (a British actor) played Fu in **The Face of Fu Manctui^a965* and in. 
' "The Brides of Fu Manchu" (1966). The last two motion pictures involving 
Fu Manchu never gained the popularity of the original movie scries of the 
1930's and j 1940's. ^ . 

HoweveSf, the image of Fji provided fertile' material for comic book writers. 
Almost all superheroes of today pay homage to the descendants of Fu Man- 
chu. They are constantly locked in mortal combat with diabolical Asians 
.who still sadistically. drool over white women atid are. obsessed with con- 
quering the world. 

A few years after thp appearance of Fu Alanchu, a new character, who 
was the opposite of the dreaded Fu, was born. Charlie Chan, the brainchild 
of Earl De'rr Biggers, was a paternal, ingratiating, mealy mouthed, clumsy, 
effeminate detective. The audiences could immediately tell he was Chinese 
beeause hej never used first person p)r6nouns, '*nie," or **we" in the presence 
of whites. '\His most frequently used idiom \yss **I^Humbly beg to disagree." 

ChaH'solve^d his first crim'e in a silent motion picture serial, **House Without 
a^Key." George Kuwa portrayed Chan. ^iThe series xN^^as supposedly based 
on' the very first Charlie Chan novel written by Biggers.\ However, it coul(^ 
be more accurately described as an AIlene-Ray-Walter iyiiller vehicle that\ 
h^^ppened- to include the Asian detective in its cast of characters. / 

Five years later, a series was developed around Charlie CHan and his sons. 
Holly^vood promotion claimed that Chan was a clever, Chinese detective 
who worked "with white authority instead of against it. In the tradition of 
some 2100 feature films and stage productions with Cliinese diaracter leads, 
•producers and casting directors made sure that no Chinese man- ever played 
the role of Charlie Chan. Two Japanese played the role in the early days 
when the Chan part was so small it was at the small print end of the credits. 
But at the Jieight bf Chan's popularit)^-, he was -being played by a string of 
white actors. 

Of all the white nctors who ever portrayed Chan, only Warner Oland, 
Sidney T^ler, and Roland Winters Avex« acclaimed by white critics Us beihg 
superb in their portrayals. According to Victor Sen Yung, Number Two 
Son, Toler was best as Chan, the detective; Oland was better as an Oriental; 
and Winters was the best in dialogue. 

Keye Luke played the original Number One Son; 'Victor Sen Yung played 
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Number Two Son; and Benson Fong played Number Three Son. 

Keye Luke spoke English in an accent good enough to be understood play- 
ing fools, converts tovCatliolicism, and Number One Son. Keye, who is still 
active on the post midnight talk shows doing his Lionel Barr\'more imitation, 
still looks in his forties (although he's in his sLxties) and now and then appears 
as. a blind priest of Chinese mysticism who has overcome his handicap by 
reciting proverbs on ABCs "Kung Fu." For this role, he was nicknamed the 
"Barefoot Charlie Chan." 

Victor Sen Yung, Number Tlv.o Son,, was born in Snn Franciscp Chinatown. 
He raised himself up throughjiigh school as a live-in houseboy for a white 
uptown family where he learned. to spedk fenglish like he was bom in Chicago, 
Illinpis, 'As Chan's Americanized Number Two Son, Victor dressed in the 
latest white fads. Hi stared belligerently at white girls and' spoke all kinds 
of American slang so ineptly that all America laughed. 

A standard Chan plot was as follows? A crime, usually a murder", would 
be committed. Charlie Chan would be asked to investigate the case and he'd 
bring along one of his sons. After a lot'of blundering around by Chan's son, 
/Chan himself would use one of his unusual techniques to flush out the real cul- 
prit. Throughout the movie, between action scenes, Chan would spout forth 
some glib Oriental proverbs; such as, "Mind like parachute — function only ' 
when open" or "Bad alibi like dead fish — cannot stand the test of time." In the 
'end, Chan would assemble all his.suspects.in one room and announce who. the 
criminal was. Of course, the criminal would tr\' to escape, but he would be 
apprehended by the local police. * 

NBC and Universal Studios prophesied Chan's second coming in the 1970's 
and sent NBC Vice President, David Tebet, out to look for an "Oriental actor 
w^o spoke English in nn accent understandable to U.S. audiences." They 
did not cast an Asian in the role, of Charlie Chan because they could not find 
one who had the charisTnh and star status of the classic Chnns— Warner Oland. 
and Sidney Toler, who were'' both Head, and Roland Winters, who retired by 
playing out the la«t days of his career as someone^s grandfather in James 
Garner and Jerry Lewis movies. 

NBC and Universal Studios preserved a white racist tradition by casting 
a white man for the Charlie Chan of the seventies. Ross Martin, n white 
actor known for .his role on TV's "Wild, Vyild \yest," became th^^ fifth white 
man to pJay' Charlie Chan in forty years. 

None of the Sons got the job as Chan. Victor Sen Yung ^blames the Blacks 
for the present scarcity of jobs for Chinese actors, Benson Fong doesn't talk 
about politics or religion or race. Keye Luke says that he has become resigned 
to white supremacy. He said,.. "There 'is one consideration that overrides all 
others, and that's bo.\ office^ After all, t^iis is not an Oriental theater, it's a 
white man's theater. You have to cater to that." . 

During the early 1960's, the China doll broke the miscegenation taboo in 
the U.S. film industry. Producers claimed that Chinese women lent a special 
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Oriental charm. feeUng. and atmosphere to an Oriental producDon. White 
men had easy access to Chinese women, but Chinese men were forbidden 
to todch white women. The stereotype that producers reinfiJrced wafe obvi- 
ous-Chinese men were inferior to white men. The white male thuj main-' 
tained his sexual superiority over all races. y j 

The movie appearances of the, original Chirii doll. Anna May V^ng, m 
the 1920's and 1930's. launched the successful invasion of the China doll image 
into the United States. The image was subsequenjJy perpetuated br white 
actresses, as well as by Eurasian actresses, like Nancy Kwan and FrancdNuyen. 

Amia May Wong was discovered when she posed for an advertisement, 
wearing a mink coat above brocaded silk pantaloons. The pul^Uc firsti became 
aware of her in Douglas Fairbanks' "The Thief of Bagdad". (19.24], where 
she portrayed an ent'icing- Mongol slave girl. Subsequently. Miss Wong be- 
came famous for her roles as a Chiha doll, who feU in love with a white man 
and was abruptly abandoned, and as a "dragon lady" who tempti id white 
men with her charms and then turned them over to i band of cnm nals. 

The movies. "Toll of the Sea" and "40 Winks" were charactenstfic of the 
pictures Miss Wong appeared in.. In "Toll of the Sea." Miss Woi^g played 
the trusting wife of a roving, American sailor who returned to the^U.S, for 
a "real" wife. The deserted little Lotus Flower' was an appealing figure. In 
"40 Winks" Miss Wong portrayed a vampire who lured a ship's commander 
cto his doom., thus cnabi^ng her partner to gain control of the ship for mis- 

chievious reasons. , r u i\r ■ m 

/ The gold mine for Chinese actors came at the advent of World VVai; 11 
wYen hostilitfes with Japan began.' Soon after Pearl Harbor. Holly^vodd 
produced a parodV of the Chan mpvics involving Chan and his Number Two 
Son who go from'-comic and lovable clowns, to loathsome rej||es merely by 



going from Chinese to Japanese. . r 

. For example, as Charlie Chan's Number Two Son, Victor was sincere, fum- 

• bUne and so shy that he was rarely seen talking to- anyone other than his 
father and the Black chauffeur. As Joe Tatsuiko in "Across the Paafic, Victor 
became a cocky, backslapping Japanese who looked Humphrey Bogart in 
the eye and said "Hey, it's good to find someone on this boat who speaks my 
langiiage'" He Was the first one Bogart shot and killed in the cUmatic scenes. 

the Charlie Chan movies filmed during the war years were subtle forms 
of propaganda. Teo Chan' films were made during this time, but Chah and 
his Sons were not busy smashing Japanese spy rings or getting involved in 

• the war effort. Instead, they continued solving high society murders. They 
became visibly and actively NOT Japanese with all their hearts and souls. 

With all the West Coast Japanese interned in concentraQon camps, the 
Chinese^ve^e the only ones left to take Japanese roles in anti- Japanese movies. 
At first, the Chinese were not too eager to portray Japanese people. It took 
a lot of persuasion from photographer, James Wong Howe, to get .some of 
liis Chinese friends into the Warner Bros, production of "Air Force," bur that 



broke the ice. Holljrvvood raised the price, and the Chinese decided it was all 
' for/a good cause and began learning their lines. They played Japanese ser- 
vants, admirals, generals, and spies. Richard Loo became well-known for 
hi^ portrayal of Japanese officers in *Turple Heart" -and in other war pictures. 
A beer salesman in real life,' Richard Loo got Si 500 a week for playing the 
Japanese general in "Purple Heart." H. T. Tshiang, who for years gtarved 
/his way around the Union Square section of New York selling his own plays 
/ in pamphlet form, rated $800 a week for such parts as the Chinese traitor in 
/ "Purple Heart." Harold Fong, a bartender at Janws Wong Howe's restaurant, 
' grew a mustache and cut his hair short, a la Tokyo. Benson Fong, Charlie 
Chan's Number Three Son, u^ed to be sd young, with such a sincere, trusting 
face that Jhe got ^ot up by the Japanese in almost every movie he was in 
, outside of the ^han movies. (As a matter of fact, he still gets killed, in the 
movies. He Vvas last seen going to his maker on ABC's "Kung Fu.") 
/ Besides the Chan movies, "Purple Heart" was the next most popular propa- 
ganda movie. The movie started Dana Andrews as the captain of a bomber 
* cre\v. The eight crewmen of a crashlanded bomber w^ete dragged into a 
: Japanese ciyil court to. stand trial for murder and espionage, although they 
^>\vere legally prisoners of war._ These eight were^bulUed and tortured in an 
/ attempt to find where their planes took off from. The torture scenes were 
omitted, making the movie even more intriguing.. The crewmen resolved 
to remain silent and firmly believed they woiild be acquitted. Benson Fong 
played Moy Ling, the son of a Chinese governor U'ho killed his father after 
.learning he had been bribed b\' the Japane.se prosecutor to He. Richard Loo 
' played the evil General Ito Mitsubi, who tried to convince the court the flyers 
were sjyes. He committed .suicide when the fivers were acquitted. Allen Jung 
played"%ie court appointed attorney for the flyers. 

When the Chinese were n(>t playing tlx ro[cs of vicious Japanese soldiers, 
they were playing the roles of heroic, loyal, Chinese soldiers ^ho always 
sacrificed themselves to save the rest of their American outfits. A Chinese 
soldier was never found dead in a movie. He never died without a scene. 
Before he went limp, a movie star would either pin a meda) on his bloody 
shirt or mercifully shoot him in the head to end his agony. 

No matter which role they played— Japanese patriot or Chinese patriot— 
Chinese actors never lived to the end of the movie, the white stars 

survived to make their exit from the war in one piece. 

During the war years, another type of movie, the road movi^, became 
popular. White actors would go to China and travel along a winding road, 
"bumping into love and hate, birth and death" and overcome several obstacles 
and roadblocks. Sometimes they ended up seeking refuge in Chinese missions, 
posing as Catholic priests, as in '*The Left Hand of God," or the female star 
would fall in love with a Chinese official and rieg)ect her white husband, as 
in "The Bitter 'Tea of General Yen." In these movies, Chinese actors were 
often accomplices to the wFutirstars. \Thcv helped liide them from Japanese 
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invaders and transported thejn safely tdVthe Allied side, Ur>f0rtunatcly.' the 
Japanese usually found out who had helped the Americans ^o escape, and 
again the Chinese would die/ 

Many of these movies had religious overtor^es, for the roadlpf life (road 
of China) was traveled by priests, like Gregory Peck, in "The Keys of the 
Kingdom," who were passing through doubt. - When Peck doubted, it was 
stormy outside gnd the Japanese soldiers were just outside of the Small Chinese 
village, threatening the safety of his flock. Ht ceased to doubt. He got mad. 
"And to this day, Chinese in ^omc djstant Chinese mountain village along 
the road of life worship reruns of that movie once a week on their Istate owned 
television station." 

In a scene from *'Thc Left Hand of God," Humphrey Bogart, who was 
posing as a^.Catholic priest in an isolated village, w'as fighting off the advances 
of a beautiful woman. His helpmate, a Chinese church sexton, was present ^ 
at the same time. Bogart said he was like a woman to him. He said.the sexton 
took care of him "like a good wife," Instead of being offended* the sexton, 
who- understood English perfectly, smiled, ' This scene ^yas deh*^erately 
planned to make the Chinese actor look like a fool. It would have bden better 
if he»had been out of the room when Bogart likened him to a woman, or if 
he hadn't understood English in that movie. 

After the war, several telcvisiofi series that used many Asian actors became 
popular. They included- "The Islanders," "Hawaiian' Eye," and "Bachelor 
Father," The Chinese were cast in co'nfcmporarv^>, non-military roles; such 
as, in "Bachelor Father," Victor Sen Yung played Cousin Charlie, the pro- 
nloter who was always trying to persuade his relatives to irlvest in some, 
worthy project. 

A popular comic series, "Terry and the Pirates," contained. a stereo-typical 
chlracter. named Kannv. Allen Jung played Kanny, the Chinese ^kid with 
the big earsc Chi||jircn wxrc so accustomed ^o seeing Allen Jung with big ears, 
that they clidrt^ r^cogni^iK Iiini without them. . . 

Romance 'occurred between a U,S. correspondent (William Holden) and 
^ woman physician (Jennifer Jones) of Chinese-English blood in "Love is a 
Many-Splcndored Thing!^' ^1955). Their romance occurred in Hong Kong, 
JThe fact that the woman wasVlialf breed stigmatized her socially. Her pas- 
sionate interest in medicine and the need for her to assist in combatting a 
Idfcal epidemic often interfered with their love affair. The two couldn't marry 
because the man was already wed. The man was killed in the Korean War. - 
(Note: killing one of the main characters was a favorite trick^pf resolving 
controversial raci<il issues without offending whites.) / 

"South" Paciffc" (1958) was one of the first movies that dealt poignantily^ 
with the integrated love affair of a white man and an Asian woman. A young- 
Na\y lieutenant (John Kerr) and a flower-like native girl (France Nuyin) ' 
fell in love, but the lieutenant was killed in combat. 

In 1959, the Broadway play. "The World of Susie Wong," fetitiiring starlet, • 
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France Nuycn, b6came a smash hit. Miss Nuyen, the daughter of a wandering 
Chinese sailor and a French woman, was the star of the pjay. She playc.d 
the role of Susie, a- bar girl and ptosdtutc who fell in love with an American 
■painter (William Shatner) who was visitiiie Hong Kong. The painter stayed 
in a Hong Kong hotel, that was really a brotfet;-and painted the girls working 
there. He fell in love with Susie. In the end, a flood washed away Susie's 
home,, killing her illegitimate baby. The painter decided that he-loved Susie 
too much to leave, so he married her, an^ they supposedly lived happily, 
isver after. ^ • 

Susie was a blighted China doll with mi.xed up ideas of right and wrong. 
She justified ^ler profession as a prostitute bv claiming she had no'other means 
of supporting her illegitimate child. She felt that since her mind was good, 
it didn't matter Avhat she did with her body. She didn't realize that her cuV 
tomcrs weren't interested in h^r mind— only her body. 

The image of a pat;hetiO Chinese prostitute Captured the h^carts of the 
American public. Once again, white males began looking at Chinese women 
as exotic sex objects, w.hose bedrooms \verc as easy to enter as Susie's. 

Because of tTO play's success, Hqll\n\'ood decided to make a motion picture 
based on the play. Miss 5»Juycn was chosen to play Susie again. However, 
not long after the filriraing began, MissiSIuyen became depressed, ill and grossly 
ov^er weight over a f>rpkcn love affair with Marlon Brando. In jJespcration, 
the director, Rny Statk summoned haliP^Chincse-half-English Nancy Kwan 
to take the leading rolcJv After the movie*s. release, Nan^y Kwan became an 

• overnight star. \ o 

In *'Sntnn Never Sleeps * ( n^i ), a voung priest, adored by a Chinese maid, 
took over the missidrtjLof a ^tiring pastor, an aging but undaunted cleric. Red 
troops overran the peaceful sanctuary. The Chinese heroine was raped by 
the Communist^olonel, who had once aspired to the priesthood. The cldcrlv 
clcric*s life's work was seemingly ruined. But true faith and love triumphed. - 
France Nuyen played the siniple, elfin Chinese waif who offered, her heart 
to embarrassed William Holden. The Communist colonel finally did right 
by the girl he had wronged. ; " ^ 

"Diamond Head" (1962) \va?> concerned with bigotry in Hawaii. Charlton 
Heston played a great white bwner of pineapple and sugarcane farms who 

* opposed the marriage of his sistjer, Yvette Mimieux, to a full-blooded Hawaiian 
played by James Darren, while he maintained France Nuyen as his mistress. 

Although "Flower Drum $ong'* (1961) was a feeble attempt to break 
stereotypes, it resulted in mofe reinforcement than reversal. Chinese stereo- 
types were used as the punch lines t)f jokes and themes fo,r songs creating a 
happy and contented image of Chinurown San Francisco. The movie managed 
•to perpetuate as many stereot\'pes a,s it exposed. The father and aunt were not 
wise ancestors, but stubborn acdyists. The' ydlinger son \y5s interested in . 
baseball, iastead of karate. The elder son was not the quiet, studious, and 
hnrdw(>rK;injT Ts/umljer One Son, hut a voung ni;in head over heels in love. 
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1 he leading Chinese female wai a loud, hip, shapely, swinging- nightclub 
dancer (played by Nancy Kuan). A family^fnend was-aiiustler and night- 
club entrepreneur. However, family loyalt}' and filial obedience wis still an 
accepted fact of Chinese life. There was a picture bride from Hong Kong 
who was smuggled into the United States to maftrry a Chinese-American she 
had never seen before. The parents wore expensive Chinese costumes all the 
tirt\t. The film was, in short, an outrage to the Chinese conin^unit\'. ^ 

TKe film's director, Henry Koster said that musicals were^usiially the 
costliest form of Hollvwood movie to make because of the high salaries 
(Commanded by stars who were both actors and song and dance people. The 
1 96 1 production of "Flower Drum Song*' didn't cost very much t6.make, 
because as Koster said, *'Vou don't hai^ to pay Oriental actors as much as 
you do regular actors." ' ^ , ' - r . 

In the 1960's, a popular TV western, "Bonanza," inclucjfd^in its cast of 
characters a Chinese cook. Victor Sen Ytlng^ played the Cartwright farnily 
cooL His costuriie and speech were amiost! identical to those of the stock 
Chipese characters of the 1870's. He wore a .baggy blouse and trousers, a 
, skullcap, and of course, a queue. His speech was a grotesque mixture of Can- 
tonese and pidgin-English: The only dissimilarity betw^een Victor's portrayal, 
of a cook and *the stock Chinese character^ was Victb/ was a Chirtese actor 
playing the role o^ a Chinese, whereas, the stock Chinese character of the 
iSyo^s was always portrayed by a white man. When Chinese viewers wrote 
to Victor Sen Yurig protesting .his degrading drcss'and language, he replied 
that he was only representing a true period of American > history. He felt 
that he supplied a necessary outlet for comedy.relief that lightened the straight 
plot. In oth^r, words, he felt that an American Western was not complete 
without its Chinese cook.- ^ ^ 

In i960, Benson Fong played a Chinese uncle who advised his nephew^ 
James Shigeta, to give no backjtalk to the whites, and leave his pure Sacra- 
mento Valley accent in the house;.>tThen, he might liv^ to be in the last shot 
of the moviel The movie was "Walk Like a Dragon." A Chinese slave girl 
was desired by two men, qne white/( Jack Lord) and one y^low (Jafncs 
Shigeta). In a duel between the tu o. Jack Lord won, however, the Chinese girl 
decided to marry James Shigeta. I suppose the time was not ripe for an inter- 
racial marriage between a white man and a yellow woman. 

In 1970, "The Hawaiians" dealt with about 30 years in the life of Whipple 
Hoxworth (Charlton Heston)^ the end of the 19th century, the changing 
tides of hi^toryland the coming^ the pineapple to Hawaii. Tina Chen was 
allowed to deveJpp a secondary theme. She played a Chinese servant girl who 
fought her way from poverty to powW, while also being secretly in love with 
Charlton Heston. 'Her role was uniquein that Chinese rarely have real family 
relationships in movies. They seem to bt placed on earth full grown. 

Benson Fong claimed that he did play ^me respectable roles; such as, the 
rirnc lie played a Gcnnan scientist in "Our\Man Flint," .or when he played a 



very wealthy Chinese bpsincssmairin .?hc V\ alt Uisney production ot "i.ove 
Bug," or. when he appeared as a Ja'pfnese astronaut who helps to kill a deranged 
erewmember in ''Conquest of Space." Today, he is a verj^ successful restau- 
^rahteur who boasts of buying a new Cadillac ever\^ two years, 

Kcye Lufcfe is in his sixties now and registered with Medicare. He is still 
dreaming of going into private practice as a renovated version of Charlie Chan. 

Victor Sen Yung isn't doing rpuch acting. these daj^. He has cntjer^d into 
business with a Chines^ food outfit. As part of his dutics/he dresses himself 
in the stereotyped togs— "skullcap, high collar silk shirt with widemouthcd 
sleeves— going from the opening of one stainless steel food shed to another, 
doing^to Chinese food what Colonel Sanders did to fried chicken." 

Miss kwan still- hasn't been seen in a non-^ereotypical role. She was last 
seen in TfV's "Kung Fu." She' played Mei Li Ho, the favorite concubine 
of the Chinese Emperor,''whoJseduced Kwai Chang (Caine). 

The racist images of the 1970's have not changed. They still appear in 
^ natiorHwide advertising. In our consumptiori-oriented economy, advertising 
is a major 5ales instrument for various goods And jcrvices. Many ads develop 
and reinforce a misleading imac^e of Chinese to viewers, readers ^nd listeners 
w ho usually have little or no Contact with Chinese people. 1 will cite a few 
examples. 

In 1973, the Leo Burnett U.S.A. Advertising Agency produced a television 
advertisement for Union Oil Company, which was offering porcelain mugs 
and coasters. for 49^ with a niinimum purchase of eight gallons of gasoline. 
The commercial showed a Chinese man dressed in a Union 76 dealer^s uniform, 
speaking in Cantonese wflilean announcer '^translated" in E^iglish. X^e Chinese 
"man began the commercial speaking ipipcccable Cantonese. However, as his 
voice faded, the announcer translated in pidgin-English: 

"Americans, herp is opportunity . . . to see China . . . Visit participating 

Union Seventy-Six stations . . . buy eight gallons of gasoline . . . give c 
^ 'dealer fort\''-nine cents . . . get imported fine p6rcelain \ . . china mug . . . 

or four matching coasters." ^ * 

The commercial obviously did not represent the typical manner in which 
Chinese speak English! Articles in front of l^ey nolins had been'left out and so 
many pauses were included that the effecfwas choppy, substandard English. 

Churi King produces Chinese food in cans of frozen packages. In the com- 
mercials the Dancer Fitzgerald Sample, Inc. produced, the image that heat 
and serve Chinese fqods rival a Chinese restaurant was stressed. Their.-first 
two commercials dealt with white suprcmac\* over Chinese, fn' attempting' . 
to create an Oriental flavor in the commercial, a Chinese cook was portrayed 
as being humble and subservient. Jn the commercial, Mrs. Ruth Smothers 
and the Chinese cook were preparing dinner, Mrs. Smothers heated and 
removed her Chun King dinner from tti^ overi before the cook finished his 
preparations. After tasting the dinner, the cook said "Good" in a very heavy 
accent. In another commercial. Mama Cass' mother cxpLiincd to a Chinese 
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waiter in a tuxedo that Chun King dinners were far supe^or to freshly cooked 
Chinese fooil.The waiter meekly listened and replied/'In-credihle, in-credible." 

' Again, -the accent in both commercials w^s prominent. The reactions of the 
cook ahd waiter wercone-word responses. Also, the roles of the cook and 
waiter/were subservient. In the .Mama Cass' motiicr coninierical, the waiter 
noddcil his iiead up and down reinforcing the '*ah-so" s)'ndror^ 

In /a Command Flair Spray commercial, an Asian male coni^ted against 
an Anglo male inVpin^ pong match. An Asian female waited in the back- 
ground. The Asian emerged victorious- from the match, but.he w^ pcrspir- |^ 
ing and iiis hair was a mess. The white did not have a drop of sweat on him 
and his hair was the best proomed^in town. He walked away with the 'Asian 
woman. The ad implied that Asian men don't care about their appearance. 
I; also reinforced the image of a Ghinesc.woman "falling* for %a white male. 

In a Van Huesen shirt ad, two well-dressed whites faced a group of very 
ingratiating-looking Chinese, the leader of wliich bears some resemblance to 
Chairman IVIao Tse Tung of the People's Republic o/, China. In the back- 
ground were an adij^irmg Chinese woman and a phc^tographer., The caption 
under, tiie picture rtjadr'^'When you !iave-to show 'the proper face, show 
tbe proper shirt. Hampshire- House. By \1in Huesert." This ad perpetuated 
the stere()tvpes; of siTiiljng, ingratiating, scif-demeaning Ciiinese people; of 
**exotic" members of tiie female sex who surrender to the charms of a Cau- 
'casian; and of thd Chinese practice of "saving face.'' 

A commercial fcir, Jesse Jones sausage opened on a Chinese rriarPbusy 
f orking in a iaundrv as he s;nd: "Everything no-good, everv'thing shpnk. 
N\a-iTood shirt sjirink, man complain. No-good blouse shrink, lady complain, 
wife make sausage biscuit, nogood sausage shrink. Then I complain. But 
to(fay, wife find Jesse Jone.s sausage. Prime pork. Shrink Jess. Stay in pan, 
not melt away. With Jesse Jones sausage, I can't complain.^ \Vhy don't he ^ 
make shirts?" The camera tlien panned to a picture of a package of sausages 
and a pair of chopsticks. The announcer then said. "Sausage from Jesse Jones. 
It shrinks -less." In a magjzine ad using the same Chinese laundryman, the 
caption beneath the picture reacl: "When this feiiow.gcts throiigh seUing .Jesse 
Jones sausage and franks, nobody else is going to have a Chinaman's chance." 
' An ad for Brown Company showed a Chinese restaurant prSprietor, Wong 
Ming, holding a menu printed on Brown Company paper. Behind him stood 
several* waiters holding plates of^steaming food and a waitress wearing a 
cheoniT-sam. The caption beneath the picture read: "The white paper foir the 
Womr" job." In the, text below the picture, the company ^mentioned "The 
whiteness Wong gets from \rlvetshecn makes the English practically pop off 
the page." However, upon examination, anyone could see that the entire 
menu was in Ciiinese characters. Not a single word of English appeared. As 
an insulting afterthought, a footnote was placed at the bottom of the ad. It 
read: "Any resemblance het^veen Wong Ming and persons living or dead is 
purelv coincidental. Sorry about that." 
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Using the slogan, *'V\*irh (Jilltitc Technutic, ii's good bye Nick;" the S. Jay 
Reiner Company produced n series of radio commercials and magazine adver- 
tisements for the Gillette company. One of the ads developed the story of a 
rchictant^py who assumed the identity of a Chinese junk owner in order to 
recover the **sniall black box." However, the spy could not maintain his 
cbt'cr due to numerous cuts and nicks on his face. ^It seemed rather ridiculous 
to assume that a white manx:ould successfully pose ns a Chinese in Hong Kong, 
even without the cuts on his face^ This example of disreputable cepy writing 
was consistent. with Hollywood's script \\Titin<^ and casting in Charlie Chan 
movies— and <cm?mber Chan was never played by a Chinese actor.) One 
' nigW, the spy wa^ approached by his superior in disguise. **X," his superior, 
gave him a Gillctie Techmatic and sp^ke the fg^Ubwing in a heavy accent: 

**Techmatic has' continuous rx/br band. No hrndc with sharp corners to 

cut and nick face. All safery encrosed in cartridge so never have to touch 

razor brade again. And, adjustable.'' 
This was another example of spoken English that many people associated 
with Chinese. 

The mag^^ine version of the same ad used correct English with no inter- ' 
changing of the "r" and ^'l" sounds except for *'Herro Nick." Although only 
one example of pidgin-English was contained in the magazine ad, other refer- 
ences to Chinese stereotypes were included. For example, Chinese are re- 
ferred to as ^'Oriental enemies," and for Nick, it meant '^curtains" when **the 
sinister Oriental approjcihed him." These references reinforced the "Fu Man- 
ctiu" and sinister type characteristics that are often associated with Chinese. 

Advertising is not the only form of media that still contains degrading 
stereotypes. The comics are a ^'convenient vehicle by which the grossest 
stereotypes are expressed in the name of fantasy." Comics are more than just 
a flight into a world of imagination. They adversely affect the opinions of 
the youngsters who read these biased magazines, and watch the televised 
versions on Saturday mornings. TH^ comics arc showing ridiculous caricatures 
of Asians th^t have been banned, for the most part, from movies and television 
programs. An example, is one episode of "Fritz the Cat." The Chinese people 
were represented as n pack of rats, bent on conquering tiiis country bv flooding 
it with millions of other rats. This scene was reminiscent of the anti-Chinese 
posters that were printed at the height of the anti-Chinese campaigns during 
the last half of the 19th century. 

The media are resurrecring humilia^ting stereotj'pes in advertising, comics, 
and reruns of war movie?. The insensitive businessmen who profit from this 
kind of racism continue tp exploit the groups that- view their products. Such 
men prey on the v^werjV>gullibility and lack of association with' Chinese 
people, thus enabting^hemWo pump them full of painful and insulting stereo- 

.- ' . ■ ■ .<. • ■ 

Chinese acto:s shoul<J be cast in more realistic and believable roles. The 
Chinese have been thus far (identified with subservient occupations; such as 



cooks, laundrymcn, and waiters; as well as with Fu Adanchu, Charlie Chan, 
Susie Wong, and the '^Chinaman. who always" dies" in \var movies, shouting 
something paradoxical. Cliinese are like other people and many do' occupy 
positions as successful doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and housewives. Chinese 
do not habitually quote Confucian proverbs. So, it's ridicrulous for a Chinese 
to be cast in a role in which, just before the top of his head is blown off by 
his best friend (a white), he shouts, *The river does not contend against the 
willow, yet the doorknob still turns." (The movie was *The Sand Pebbles'* 
^ and the white friend was Steve McQueen.)' " J- . 

The civil rights^ consciousness of the last (te^e and the recent entry^ pf 
China into open international politics have Pfelp^ to eliminate open discrimina- 
tion, but it will take generations to correct thq wrongful, hostile attitudes 
most Americans were taught about the Chinese and ?re st^ll being subjected 
to in the news media, advertising, and comics. 
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THE ORIGINS OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION 
TP THE UNITED STATES 1 848-1882 

■ By 

Robert G. Lee 

This essay is a review pf the historiography of Chinese immigration to the 
United States bet^yeen 1848 and 1882. It is an attempt to generate a series of 
questions regarding the CJiinese in this period of ^^unrestricted" immigration. 
These questions relate to the economic and social environment of mi(J- 
' nineteenth century Kwangtung, the Chinese image of the .United Stat'cs^and 
California, and the methods adopted by the Chinese in their migration to the- 
United States. Each of these questions is of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
independent study. However, if Ve seek in ahy'one of them a single cause for 
migration, wc come away empty-handed. It is only in the synthesis of these 
questions that an image emerges. This image is not of causes' but of condi- 
tions that merged to encourage migration from Kwangtung to California, 
It is an image that differs sigrtificantly from the standard picture of coolie 
laborers indentured to servile labors in the mines or on the railroads. It is an 
image that demands not only a new interpretation of the probers' of their 
immigration but of the whole Chineiie experience in nineteenth century Cali- 
fornia!.* The image presented here is still unfocused and .further research is 
needed before it can be seen in dlear reliefs This essay hopes to preset a 
pW7«fl/a(:/e case for the utility of that^research, 

Chinese immigration to the United States in the nineteenth century has 
been a relatively neglected subject in both Chinese and American historiogra- 
phy. Recent studies from Taipei and Hong Kong have tended to emphasize 
the present economic position and political coloration of the CljinSse abroad. 
Two exceptions are Wu Shang-ying, Mei-kuo hua-chUao pai iiien chi shih, 
(A Tj;ue Account of One Hundred Years: of Overseas Chinese in America) 
and Chang Ts*un-wu, C^?/72jf-A/e/ kwig yiieh feng-ch'ao (Agitation over the 
Sino-American Exclusion Treaty).^ Both of these accounts, the' former a 
generaJ^ treatment pf the Chinese in the United States and the lattera mono- 
grap&c treatment of the anti-American boycott of 1905,- touch only briefly 
on the background, or jjjrocess of itnmigration to the United grates. Recent ^ 
worlcs done in the People's Ripublic of China have taken up the subject of 
the treatment 6f Chinese workers jn the United States. The most notable of ^ 
these include. Ah- Ypg, Fan Met' Hita-kilng chin yueh,:(A literary collection 
of materials concerning the opposition to the American exclusion treaty), 
Ch'ing Ju-chi, Mei-ktto ch'm Hm shih (American aggression against China) 



and Chu Shih-cliia, Mei-kuo'l^o hai Huii-kiaigjibih-liaQ (Historical materials 
concerning America's persecution of Chinese laborers)." While these works 
are helpful in bringing together a variety of source materials, they deal 
primarily with the maltreatment of the Chinese in the United States, the 
American participation in the coolie trade to Latin America and wiih tlie 
American exclusion of Chinese immigrants, and ignore the background of 
Chinese immigration to the United States and its process, ' 

American histc^riography of Chinese immigration during this period falls 
into two categories, works published in the early decades of tills century 
which addressed themselves to the controversy over the exclusion of Chinese 
from America, and more recent studies which have attempted to explain 
the liostility encountered by the Cliinese in the context of American economic 
and social history. Of the earlier writing, Mary R. Coblidge's Chinese Ivtmi- 
gration is the classic. Along with George F. Sewards' earlier work, Chi?iese 
irmfjtigratioyi hi Its Social a?id Econoinic Aspects and Elmer Sandmeyer's 
sutjscqufent The Ami-Chinese Movement In Calif omia, ,Cof3ixdgG's work ex- 
arriines the apti-Chinese movenient in California leacjing up to the passage of 
the exctusionr acts of 18^82. These three studies shed some light on the life of 
the Chinese in California but tHey tbuch only lightly on the causes- and 
• processes of migration itself. The latter group of works such as Stuart C. 
Miller's The Vnvjelcoitfe limnigrant and Alexander Saxton's The Indispensible 
Encvi-j — the most notable of the recent studies — deal with the American 
reaction to the Chinese rather than with the Chinese themselves. The most 
important recent attempt to deal with the Chinese experience in nineteenth 
century America is Gunther Earth's Bitter Strength: A History of the Chinese 
in the United States. 1 8 SO- 1 S70.^ Earth's work is however flawed both in 
methodology and interpretation. His .major methodological weakness es his 
almost total reliance on English language sources, primarily California news- 
paper accounts of the period. His uncritical acceptance of these not unbiased 
accounts lead him to a highly impressionistic and therefore inaccurate account 
of Chinese life jn California. His account of the Canton delta as'the back- 
ground to emigration is a distillation ot.thd\Chinese Repository, colorful but 
superficial. His highly selective choice of 'source material' narrows his field 
of vision to' such an extent that he dismisses important arguments puf forth 
by Mary R. Coolidge simply as too sympathetic to the Chinese, or Ping Chiu's 
tightly argued economic study Chinese Labor i7i California, as too narrow.* 
This unwillingness to either examine primary and secondary material in 
Chinese or to address the arguments that run directly counter to liis own, 
leads him to some highly provocative but ultimately flawed interpretations. 
He argues, by reviving the analogy to the coolie trade to Cuba and Peru, that * 
Chinese immigration was nothing more than a thinly veiled version of that 
quasi-slave trade. (Hence the rnisnomer Bitter Strength.) From this central 
assumption flows a defense of anti-Chinese discrimination as an expression of 
ideals of liberty and justice for White Califomians. While some skepticism' 



has been expressed (notably by VVolfraiu I'^bet^hard) liis rliesis has gone wn- 
' chatlcngcd and forms thcmndcrlying assunipU(j)n of such Avorks as Saxton's 
in explaining the attack on the Chinese by American labor.'* 

The reasons for the Chinese eniigratiQri from Kwangtung and the process 
of injniigration into .California in the mid-nineteenth c(intury are unanswered 
questions. These questiofC assulfue a. central significance in the ^^^)$cquent 
experience of the Chinese ia the United States. Furthermore, an examination 
of these problems may well shed some light beyond those narrow confines 
into the debate over the impact of imperialism on China. Tliis issue is cur- 
rently being debated orl a macroscopic level and in regard to a time peridtf 
later than the mid-nineteenth century.** It may*wpll be, however, that au 
examination of the conditions leading to .emigration will demonstrate the' 
•; impact of foreign economic penetration pn local economic and sdcilfl systems 
and at least one type of popular response to it » ' ..f. 

VVe must focus oh Kwangtnng frorri thj;^^3b's onward in order to under- 
stand ^Chinese 'immigration tO' the United States. The deterioration of tradi- 
tiond Chinese etonohiic arid social patterns began to* accelerate rapidly from 
this period and created the conditions which encouraged the exodus from 
Kwangtung. 

The bedrock of the Kwangtufig economy underwent major shifts in the 
i8oo's. The most fundamental endogenous change was t*he tremendous popu- 
lation increase that had been ongoing from the Ming and which accelerated 
from the early eighteenth century.* Though estimates vary, it i:^ likely, that 

'the population of Kwangtung came close to. doubling between 1786 and 
1882.® John Durand and Ho Ping-ti 'haye expressed cautious confidence that 
the aggregate data at the provincial level represents a reasonable approxima- 
tion of population growth for the period from the late 18th through mid 19th 
century .'^ Detailed demographic analysis below the provincial level is difficult, 

.. as data for Kwangtung is particularly subject to error due to serious under- 
reporting of both population and land.^*^ A breakdown of population data to 

► the h$ie7i level ivould be extremely useful to study the impact of population 
growth on a limited area as well as for a comparison of various hsieiis. How- 
ever figures for H^n-ning hnd Shun-te ^jj^/V?; have been examined with little 
statistical success. The imprecision of oyr present empirical knowledge not- 
withstanding, it is possible to hypothesize that this tremtndou^'province-wide 
growth led to at least two significant econoniic changes. The most difSct 
was an increasingly bitter struggle far land. Johrt Watt has suggested that this 
problem intensified from the mid-Ming on.'^ The gazetteer of Hsin-ning 
hsieiiy provides evidence of tlve bitter struggles over even the most marginally 
arable, reclaimed Irnids {hsia-fien) k second economic change was struc- 
tural; population growth as well ias economic growth in the Ming. led to a 
prolifera^on of marketing communities. Rawski has noted this development 
in Alingtf^ikien and Hunan, and it is likely that a similar pattern of develop- 
ment occurred in Kwangtung, stimulated not only by population growth 
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but by the growth ()l\Maciiu» Canton iuul Hong Kong as cen,|^rs of foreign 
tJ*adcJ'* Watt suggests that this proliferation of marketing communities dis- 
rupted rural life, arguing that the fluctuation of marketplaces dislocated tradi- 
tional social relationships.^^ 

The increase in foreign trade, especially opium, must be counted as an 
important factor ia disrupting the economy of Ivwangtung. With the notable 
exception of Chang Hsin-pao*s Co7mmssio7jer Lin and the Opium Wary the 
economic impact of the opium trade in the early and mid-nineteenth century 
has been neglected in the Western literature of the Opium wars.^^ Chinese 
.Iiistprigns' hoWevtr^hive emphasized the deleterious impact of the- <)pium 
tracfe as it affected China's balance of payments and tfTc rising costs of silver.^® 
Chinese officials at the time were also concerned abou't the opium trade as an 
inflationary as well as social evil. The phras&yin kueiyCh'ieji chieuy expressing 
the rising cost of silver and fplling value of copper cash, abounds in their 
memorials.^^ Opium held the dominant position in China's foreign trade 
tlirpughout most of the 19th century. The strains that it put on the Chinese 
economy bore most heavily on the Kwangturfg peasantry. For while taxes 
and rents were calculated by a silver standard,, produce brought in increas- 
ingly worthless coppef. By the late 1840's the cost of silver had risen to three 
fllTTKjts official value:^** Furthermore, the opium wars added the burden of 
tax surchtHjg^, increases that are chronicled in the hsien gazetteers.^® To this 
yoke was fcdacd the weight of a corrupted tax structure that allowed large 
landlords jmd powerful clans to avoid taxation.^^ By bribing officials, lanc}- 
lords'and gentry were able to avoid registering mjjch if not all of their land 
'for taxation. Ho reports that millions wbw went unreported in Kwang- 
tung.^^ Not only did this give another advantage to the gentry ,^rge land- 
lords, and strong clans, but it also led directly to the selling of lands by many 
small holders to large landlords in orde^ to seek shelter from the crushing 
tax burden and voracious officials. By the i93o*s close to 70% of all rural 
Kwangtung families were either tenants or landless laborers.^ V 

Less dcamatic but no l^ss significant was ^hc expansion of Canton as the 
major commercial center of Kwangtung iii^ early 19th century. As foreign 
trade flourished and opium flo\yed into China, capital began to gravitate 
* toward Capton. This led to a vi^riety of ecohohiic problems. If the pattern of 
structural change under Condijtions of inyi-easing commercialization described 
by Skinner holds true, tiien the rise of Canton would have been accompanied 
by a declioe in the market towns surrounding the city.^ Furthermore,^ 
cotton cloth and other maiiufacttired foreign goods began to be used, the 
'cottage industries by which the peasantry derived its marginal (though often 
crucial) incomie \wuld have declined.-^ Finally, silver flowed not into foreign 
coffers alonie but into the -treasuries of the Chinese merchants as well.^* The 
ig^eral pattern of the reinvestment of commercial capital intS land and ulajry 
is well known and it is .no surprise to find complaints in the^gazetteers regard- 
ing the rise of absentee" fafidholding in Kwangtung.^ This phenomenon was 
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cspcciall)' strong in the areas imiiicdiatcl)' surrounding Canton. In Pau-yii 
hsien during the 1930*5 for exainpic, rural indebtedness reached as high as 
70%." • 

These shifts in the economic superstru<:ture exacerbated the existing- fis- 
sures in Kwangtung .society. The strength of clan and lineage organizations 
in South China has been analyzed by Maurice Freednian while Hsiao Kung- 
ch'uan has illustrated how clan feuds and vendettas were a constant feature 
of the Kwangtung countryside,^** More .often as not these conflicts stemmed 
from the struggle over land and water rights — Hsien officials often com-, 
plained about the large clans running roughshod over weaker clans in this 
' con<itant struggle.^" * . 

Banditry and to borrow Eric Hobsbawm's distinction "social banditxy,"^*^ 
\v^ re also common features of the Kwangtung countryside. Some seventeen 
bandit groups operated in the province in the two years prior to the Tai ping; 
rebellion while the area around Cantpn was under the influence of three or 
four overlapping secret societies between 1800 and 1850.**^ The increasing 
concentration of land in the hands of the wealthy could only have increased 
Kwangtung's ^'floating" population of vagrants, beggars and bandits. Dis- 
fJossessed peasants. and peasQn^;s who saw their real income gradually but un- 
mercifully whittled atvay resorted to outlawry and secret society activity to* 
relieve thqi^r niisery,^^ V „ 

The great Taipiog rebellion which raged ouF of neighboring JCw^g^' 
province largely bypassed Kwangtung on its march towards Nanking. Yet 
Kwangtung was not untouched by the winds of rebellion. In 1854, the Red 
Turban society rose in the hill districts, outside of Canton* seizing power in 
the rural areas and terrorizing the city. The rebels advanced to capture Fat- 
shun art important city* only j5 miles from Canton until they were crushed 
in 1^56.^^ This and the ensuing wliite terror rent the already strained fabric 
of Kwangtung society. Wakeman has argued that the perio<J of resistance to 
the British in the 1840's leji to a development of class consciousness as the 
gentry-led militia brought together rich and pooi in a common defense 
against the fcfreign invasion! The yacuum of .official authority and the period 
of collaboration intensified this class consciousness, culminating in tRe,Red. 
Turbi^n rebellion.^^ Finally, the defeat of rebellion and the reactionary terror 
in which hundreds of thousands^ were ^^ecuted led^'^^qomplete domina- 
tion of the countryside by the vrctorious gentry .^^ 

Kwangtung society was fractured not only dJong class and clan lines but 
along ethnic lines as well. The fourth southern migration of the Hakka*s 
began in the early Ch*ing period.^" As these "guest'Vpeoplc from the' north 
drifted west across Kwangtung;; they fou^d the land already heavily popu- 
lated. In the 19th century theirvillages were for the most pvt established in 
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e hillsides and v^lleys.^' Conffict bet\veen^he Hakka and the 
" people had been a long standing traditi'bn. Disputes over land, 
rents and women so common to clan feuds were given an added 
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ethnic dimension. But it \\ as t!io Red Turban rebellion and its disruption of * 
the rural social order that brought these ethnic antagonisms out in the opert 
on a generalized scale.-*^ Hakka braves had been used by tiie .gentry and 
government in suppressing the Red Turbans and many Hakka tenant farmers 
had used the government's reliance on them to withhold their rent payments 
which caused resentment. In the years after 1853 ^^^^^ resistance was the 
only factor in the way of undisputed gentry power in the province.^^ The 
ensuing war lasted from 1853 to 1867 and by conservative estimates took up- 
wards of half a million lives. *^ A major characteristic in' this war of attrition 
between Cantonese, and Hakka was t!ie large scale sale of prisonei:s into th<f 
$emi-"slavc;ry 4>f the^cbt>licL.tr;\dt^ and points in . < 

Southeast Asia, ti\e West Indies, and Sbuth.'Aiiieric.a.^ the n\'ar resulted In > 
undisputed control of rural Kxyangtung by th^ Ptuiti. gchtry and landlords.^- 

• Th"t' traditional recourse to rebellion thus stymied, jmij^ caUg^tiin. ah eVcr- 
tightening vise between deteriorating ecQnomy and fragmentcc^sbciety, the - 
Kwangtung peasant had nowhere to turn for relief but abroad^ While the 
economic and social forces that combined to push the peasant out of Kwang- 
tung are conspicuous, 'the vague image that drew him towards California is^ 
more difficult to reconstruct. Canton, Macau aod Hong Kong were not only 
ports of trade but were cultural exchange entrepots as well; images" of the 
y^^cst inevitably filtered through these centers into^^tiie KAyangtung country- 
side. The gentry led resistance niovepient against the British ih the xarly ^ 
1840's norv\Ht!istanding, the Cantonese image of the West was by no means 

^ totally negative. L^iang Chia-pin and Hao Yen-ping remind*us. that ho^ig mer- 
chants and fempradors jierftrm^d a social ahd cultural function as well as . 
an economic one.*"^ By their adoption of Western attJUlides wliile inaiI^taini^g^- 
a place for themselves in Chinese society, they .projected positive imag<[s'of 
the West into China. - 

Neither was the imp^t of the Christian missionary insignificant. The 
T'aiping adaptation of Christianity to the millenerian impulse of the peasant 
tradition suggests that. Western symbols fell on fertile ground amongst the 
poor, andl dispossessed. Taiping leadersrciid nothing to dispel posioy^ images 
of the West, in fact they reported glowingly on the government and soqie^y 
of thp. United States as a model of democracy.*^ Beyond the Taiping inter- 
pretation of the West which appealed to the classes in revolt, the missionaries 
made their presence felt through educational and medical institutions.''^ Lo 
Hsiang-Iin has used genealogies to^measure the impact of the Christian mis- 
sionaries on sevefM' ritotable Cantonese dans, incljading the. Yung clan of , 
Chung-shan hsien, whose member Yling VVlng was the first.Chinese to gradu- 
ate f|-om an American university (Yale, 1854).'*^ . 

A more direct inducement to make the journey to California was the news^ 
of the gold strike of 1848: In the early 1850*5 advertisements were placed in • 
Hong Kong newspapers to attract passengers for American ships on their 
return voyage from China.^^ Word spread by letter -and by worjd of raouth;as^ 



Chinese alrea.dy in California wrote horpe of the'gold rush. By 1851, the rush 
from Kwangtung to California was on. After the initinl surge of iniinigration; 
of tho^carly 1 850*5, ihimigratiori levelled off and the image. of California seems 
to have receded. Ho\ve\;crJn t;he late |86o's China coast newspapers again 
carried advertisements of the advantages to, be had by shippinjj to California 
to work the railroads and in agriculture.*^ ' ' . , . 

Added to the often desperate straits in which the ^Kwangtling peasants 
found themselves these positiv^ images spurred njany to majcd the trip to 
California to work, if 'not tb settle. Ttic means that the Cantoticsc usei^ to 

^ immigrate is perhaps the most problematic and most controversial question 
to be ans-wered. The secondary literature is scanty and vague regarding the 
methods of migration. Since the methods the Chinese, used to immigrate 
became a major issue in the debate^ over exclusion,.mvch of Jiteratute is ten- 
denpou^ rather than illuminating ;\nd little if any primary matcfrial has been 
tarought to light in suppdrt .6f jcHc c6j)tentions of the various ailthorsi. 

To give this period a sense of order we may resort jo that al)(-purpose tool 
of the historianj periodization. Qlhinese immigration to the United States prior 
to 1882 may be divided fcyughly irito^ three peribds. The'first period was the 
years up to 1851. These years might be called the period of **merchatit immi- 
gration." California accounts depict the Chinese in California at that time as 
being primarily* engaged as shopkeepers and as tfadesmen.'*^ It is evident how- 
ever that there were skilled workers among the Chinese who came under 
contract ta American employers.^** However, contract labor during this 
period was a rarity and^contracts were difficult to enforce. In 1882 the Qali- 
fomia'^legislatuVe defeated the passage of the Tingley bill whichSvAuldi have 
made legal the enforcement ..of indentures. This suggeifs that ir dentured 
coolie labor was not significantin the California economy. (Unlilce the planta- 
tion and mining economies of Southeast Asia or the West Indies, the plan- 
tation and hacienda economies of the American South and gbuthwest were 
adequately supplied with Black, Mexican, and Indian labor). It also suggests 
that what indentures did exist were virtually impossible to enforce in the rush 

^jo the^old country. ^ . ? . . 

* ' The year 1851 saw a dramatic six-fold increase pf Chinese trttering Cali-^ 
fornia, from 450 in 1850 to 2,716 in 1851. The'following year saw the nurtiber 
of immigrants jump to 2o,o2j.'^* Thereafter. it? leVellec) off to ah ^pproj^iiji^te 
average of 4,600 immigrants per year for the next decade. The initial surge 
seeqis clearly to. have been a response to the fure of gold. This new group of 

"Chinese were primarily of peasant origins and went into the mining districts 
in search'of gold. The majority of them came under the credit-ticket system. 
The nature of this system is the sdbject of .considerable cpntrbversy. The 
debate fociises orf^he question of whetfier the credit ticket sj^stenj was simply 
a system of loans which immigrants could repa^ as they worked at whatever 
jobs they could iind or a thinly disguised version of the infamous coolie trade 
with its quasi-slave statas. Regarding this question, much research remains 
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^ to be done. Previous arguments liitvc confused rather than clarified the issue 
and it is dangerous, iis some have done, toj)orr()\v from the Chinese experience 
in Southeast Asia or Latin America to seek an answer. For e.xample, while 
a much abused credit-ticl?et system di^ e.xist with regard to Chinese eniigra- 
ti^)n fr()iii Fukien to Sium, the at,)uses that crept into that system may have 
been functions of the fact that a well orgai^lzcd systejii of labor recruitment 
e.xisted in Aniov apd Swatow and the need for plantaftrm labor in Siam,^^ 
There was considerable forced emigration of kidnapped or/capturcd prisoners 
of war duringp.the Hakka-Punti wars. That coolie trade was centered in Macau, 
and from 1856^^0 1867 virtuaJly all of it was destined for Southeast* Asia, the' 
West Indies, an^ South America.^*^ The passenger trade from Kwangtung to 
California went through Hong Kong and Canton. In 1853, Dr. John Bowring, 
then CJovernor of Hong Kong, argued agaihst legislation of the coolie trade, 
sipgling out the United States as the only country to which "Chinese immigra- 
^or| was' confined almost wholly to indSpehdeht emigrant^, who pay- their 
own passage money, and are in condition to look;to their own arrangements."'^* 
. The third .wave^ of iminigration begah in j 868 and is commonly associated 
' with the consCrucrion of tffc trans-continental rail?Oad. However, jtas appar- 
«^cjrit that this third xyave of immigration \\i^Tiich continued at high |Gvels until 
* exclusion in 1882 \vas a response to' a number of factors, railroad construction 
being a relatively minor one. It was in 1868 that Hakka resistance in Kwangr . 
timg was finally and decisively criished. T^his would'have freed n^tiny young 
men who had been pressed into the fray to -defend their villages, ro leave in 
search of new adventure and wealth. This would also account for the dramatic 
increase of immigrants from the sze yup districts, the m^or areas of con^ct, 
in the period between 1868 and .1876.*''^ Another major factor was transition 
of trans-oceanic travel from sail to steam during this period. It was in 1867 
that the Pacific Mail Steam Navigation Company inaugurated steam service 
from San Francisco to China.^® While the Central Pacific did recruit laborers 
beginning in 1867 it had already hired many of its workers from among the 
Chinese already iri J^alifornia. After the completion of the transcontinental 
Jine in 1869 the (Chinese still remained active in rail construction throughout 
the West but there is little evidence to suggest that the other lines recruited; 
fresh labor from China, but rather used the massive ^Vork force laid oflF by 
the^ Central Pacific. The Chirtfte continued to imhiigrate to California im 
large nufmbers throughout the 1870's even as opporti^iities were increasingly 
being closed to theiTi and in the face of open and often brutal hostility. 

The image of Chinese immigration thus reconstructed rails for fiirther 
research and a n£w framework of interpretation. The social erosion of mid- 
nineteenth century KwangAng^ which dislodged sq many from the province 
not only to California but to ^utheast Asia, Australia, and Latin America, 
has been well researched. The roles playcfid by the demographic crisis and the 
penetration of imperialism into the local economy have yet to be fully 
explored, but iiuist be considered formidable factors. The problems of recon- 



structing the Chinese image of Cnlifornia is nn -enormous one. But it is neces- 
sary if We are to undersjj^and the purpose of the sojourn. Finally, the process 
of immigration must be parcfully reexamined and the coolie myth put away. 

The historiography of the Chinese in the United States has suffered from 
conceptual confusion. Their history has not been written in Chinese terms 
but terms of their contributions to the development of the United States. 
There is much to be proud of in those contributions. However contribution 
history tells us little about the Chinese experience itself. For that wc must 
create a Chinese context in order to understand how peasants pushed*, Out ?)f 
Kwangtung, their visions of California, their hopes and aspirations, and their 
struggle for survival. ' 
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THE TRAGEDY AND TRAUMA OF THE 
CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS , 

David R. Chan ' ^ 

In recent years, increased nttention has been given to the tragedy of the 
World War II interqifnt o'^f the Japanese in the United States, 'fhere is wide 
awareness of how Japanese-Americans .suffered during the "relocation," and 
how this experience subsequently influenced their behavior. However few 
people realize that the Chinese-American community suffered through an 
equally devastating experience at the handis of the Federal government, during 
the sixty-plus year period of Chinese exclusion from the United States. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the events surrounding the 
enactment of the laws restricting Chinese immigration to America, or to de- 
tail the operation of these laws.* However, a basic knowledge 'of these laws 
is necessary to understand how the behavior of the Chinese- American com- 
munity has been molded \$y^ these laws. 

The first Federal law restricting Chincje immigration to America was 
passed in 1882, as the hysteria over so^-^c heap" Chinese labor spread 

from California to the halls of C6ngi;ciss. This Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 
suspended the further immigration of^ Chinese '^"laborers" for ip years, but 
Chinese laborers who had already iiijimigrated to the United States were 



allowed to leave ftiul return freely provided tlicy rtbtained .i rctyrn certificate 
before depamng v l his law proved unsatisfactory to the anti^Chinese ele- 
ments in the United States, who apparently expected the Chinese population 
of the country to disappear ovcrnigiit. Consequently, 1K8H saw the passajjc 
of a more restrictive law, tiie Scott Act, I'here were rvvo thrusts to the Scott 
Act. Kii-st, resident alien Chinese laborers were not permitted to return to the 
United States, once having left tlie country.* And secondly, the actljo'rred the 
return of those Chinese laborers who liad l)ecn residents of the United States 
when the iHH: Kxelusion law was passed, but were temporarily abroad when 
tiic Scott Act was passed. The^c perscins !iad been guaranteed the right to 
return to the^'nited States by both the \HHi Kxelusion Act and the treaty 
between China and tiic United States, hue these "rights" were made worths 
less bv the Scott Act. 

I he Scott Act etTectivelv curtailed the influx of Chinese into the country, 
and coupled with the departure of some of the earlier inunigrants, caused the 
resident Chinese population to decrease. Nevertheless, the anti-Chinese forces 
were not yet finished, as in iH^i they engineered the enactment of^the Geary 
Act. The Geary Act Avas the ultimate of insults, in that<Uiinese were treated 
as no btttcr tlian paroled criminals, as all Chinese laborers were recjuired to 
register and i)e photograplied or face deportation. Chinese persons arrested 
under this^ct were to be deported unless they affirmatively proved their right 
to remain i 1 the United States,'^ Although tiiese registration provisions applied 
only to ali n Chinese laborers, other classes of Chinese were deeply afTrctpd- 
by this la\| . For example, if a. merchant or an Ameriean^l;>om Chinese 
"caught" i ngnging in some fomi of labor, he would he deponed unless he 
ccndd prciMit affirmative proof that he was not subject to the registration 
requirements. Thus, under the laws of the United *>tates of America, it was 
quite possiy^le for an American-born Chinese, who had never left American 
soili to have been deporteii to China.* 

As harsh as the letter of the law was, the, laws were administered as adversely 
to the Chinese as could be done. The various Chinese exclusion laws* as' 
written only applied to Chinese "laborers." However, the term 'Maborer'' was 
given so broad an interpretation that it encompassed everything. except those 
classes specifically exempted by the Chinese-American treaty-merchants, 
students, teachers, officials and travelers. Thus, for e?^atnple, accountants, doc- 
tors, clerks, wives of laborers, innkeepers and rCstauranteurs were laborers 
for purposes of the exclusion acts. As a result of this statutory construction it 
was illegal for practically every resident of China to immigrate to the United 
States. 

The inuiiigration laws relating to the Chinese were essentially unchanged 
for the next 50 years after the passage of the Geary Act. If anything the situ- 
ation worsened with the general Immigration Act of 1924 which established 
immigcdtion quotas base<i on national origins. Since Chinese were specificaUy 
excluded from immigrating to the United States anyway, the i(;24 act had 
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no direct iin[Kict on fclic status a( (Chinese immigration. Hut prior to this .ict/ 
China l)orn w ives of Amcricaii-lM>rn Chinese nicn** were allow Ciit*) immigrate 
to the L riited States thanks tfev»ni^- lenient jiulicial iiuerpictation of the exist- 
ing laws anJ tFeaties. I'howgh the 19:4 ail was not vcriuen with the intent 
to cut off the innnigration of these wives, the wording of the new statute 
clearly precluded the further entry of such wives. Only partial relief tame 
in 1930, when legislation was pssetl,to permit the immigraticm of Chinese 
women who married American-born Chitiese men before May 26, 1914., 

In retrospect, the»Chinese, exclusion laws wouhl have been rcpe.iled.ln Juc 
course as attittjdes w ithin the country-began to change. I lowever the pressure 
of world events prematurely triggered the cml to (Chinese exclusion, During 
the early stages of World War 11 the attitude of the American public towards 
the- Qiinese chnngi^d drastically. On the battle front the plight- of China, 
America'^ war ally, evoked sympathy from the American public. Meanwhile, 
on the home front, the national war mobilization created a severe labor short- 
age, and for the first time, Chinese- .Americans found themselves working 
side by side with white Amcdcans. in the nation^s defeniie plants." ThroMgh 
this interpersonal contact, and the attendant publicity generated,'* the Ameri- 
can public discovered that Chinese-Americans really weren't objectionable 
people, and were just as patriotic and capable as anyone else. Furthermore, 
it was rather embarrassing ^or the United States to continue its policy of 
;Cliinese exclusilSfn while China wns ojie of its principal w ar allies. Accordingly, ► 
^11^1943, and with little opposition,"* the Ur^ited States repealed all of the 
CImicsc exclusion laws. Chin^ ^vas given an annual immigration quota of 105 
DCJj|i)rvt.'^* a nil foreign bom. Chinese were given the right to become naturali/ed 
Atji^lfltan citizens. 

TKPofficial end of Chinese exclusion. in 194^ was more symbolic than real, 
giycn the miniscule annual quota for China. On the othelr hand, though the 
quota remained at until the national origins system was abolished by the 
Immigration .Act of 1965, the dc facto end to exclusion came well before 19^5 ' 
due to a number of special relief provisions. First and most important was the 
exemption from quota for Chinese wives of American citizens, as war brides 
or otherwise, beginning in 1945. Subsequent exemptions from the quota were 
granted ;o certain foreign 4)om children of -Anierican-bom Chinese, Chinese 
husbands of .\merican citizens, Chinese students and other Chinese stranded 
here by political events in China, refugees from the* Chinese mainland and 
others. Pursuant to these relief prf>visions. thousands of Chinese entered the 
United States. . = 

With the Immigration Act 'of 1965, the era of legislative discrimination 
against Chinese Immigration came to an end. Under the present la*v, national 
origins are no longer a facVor in American immigration policy, except for 
the annual limit of 20,000 immigrants per countr\'. Consequently, the past 
decade has seen a sharp influx in the number of Chinese immigrants to .America. 

At first l)Iush.it nuy seem that the <»ld Chinese exclusion laws have little 
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relevance to toaay^ since tncy were enacrea some 90 years ayu, auu wcic ^.ut 
to rest over 30 years ago. But such is not the case. For one thing, a significant 
portion of today's Chinese-Americans arc descendants of persons who immi- 
grated to the United States while the exclusion laws were in effect, making 
these laws part of their personal family histories. But more significantly, the 
effects of the Chinese exclusion Inws have virtually permeated the entire fabric 
of the Chinese-American communit)% and in large part, for better or worse,> 
making the Chinese-American community what it is today. 

One of the most noticeable effects of the exclusion laws hi^ been the im- 
balance in the sex ratio among the Chinese in America. Historically the early 
stages of immigration was predominantly male, and-this was the case with 
Chinese immigration' to the United States. Ih 1880, at the eve of Chinese 
exclusion, there \vasj^ut"onc Chinese female in the country per twenty-one 
Chinese males. Undoubtedly the sex ratio would have normalized had Chinese 
immigration! not been^restricted, but with the enactment of the exclusion laws 
Chinatown yas doomed to be a male society for decades to come. 

The mention of ^Chinatown" to any white American during the period 
of Chinese exclusion Would evoke images of tong wars, whit^ slavery, gam- 
bling and opiurq smoking. 1^ While these particular aspects of life in China- 
town Were likely^oyercmphasized^ there's no hiding the fact tljat these activi- 
ties were an integral part of life in Chinatown. But did anyon^ ask why such 
things occurred in Chinatown? These were just the inevitable result of the 
bachelor society of Chinatown. As mentioned, the exclusion laws prevented 
most Chinese from bringing wives into the United States, and ii) addition state 
laws often prevented intermarriage with non-Chinese women. Therefore most 
of Chinatown's men did not enjoy a normal family life. Conslpquently such 
alternative outlets were needed to occupy these rneh in thfeif ^are time.^^ 
It is ironic that white Amcnca pointed to the involvement of Clphese in tong 
activities, trafficking in women, gambling and opium ismoking^^ evidence of 
the uqjjksirability of the Chinese race, when it was white America's laws which 
made, these activities the only diversions available, for the jonely men of 
Chinatown. ^ ■ « 

Even today old Chinese bachelors are a visible part of Chinatowns through- 
oat the country. Thev may be seen in groups on the strelqts keeping each 
other company, or alone in their rooms with nobody in the; world to care for 
them. Originally many intended to return to China/after having made their *^ 
fortune in America, the land of the Golden Mountain. But with the establish- 
ment of the People's Republic in China and/or ecdnortiic adversity in the 
United States, th^ir dreams of retiring td a life of luxurj^ in their home villages 
have been squelched. Today these bachelors are living memorials to the tragedy 
of the Chinese Exclusion laws.^^' } / 

Actually though Chinatown has been described as (tf **'^chelor.i society,'' 
in*' fact most of Chinatown's residents, were marriedjm^rt wives and 
children living in China. Though, the exclusion laws ■pri^ented fhem from 
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bringing their families to tliis country, these men decided to earn their livmg 
- in the United States instead of China because of the* better economic oppor- 
tunities here. This arrangement known as the "separated" or "mutilated" 
Tfahuly Was a common Chinatown phertomenorf, and stilt isurvives to the 
present. | 

For the separated family, personal contact was limited to periodic visits 
by the father to China every five or ten or twenty years, the interval depend- 
ing upon his economic wherewithal. Aside from the sporadic visit, letters 
would be exchanged, and the father would' send monetary remittances to 
fchina whenever he could. Quite often the father would bring a son over to 
the United States, assuming the exclusion laws clid not i^iferfereV in order to 
mci-ease the family's income. This often resulted in the p^petuatibn of the 
separated family phenomenon for anot?her generation, as the son too would 
marry and raise a family in China, while he earned his living in the United 
States. ^ 

W^tli families being separated by the Pacific Ocean, Naturally a normal 
family relationship was impossible. Besides the obviou§ problems in such a 
situation, the separated family system produced other deleterious effects. For 
one, more than one American-bprn Chinese wife was surprised to learn after 
,her marriage, that her Chinese husband already had a wife and children back 
in CKin;i. More seriously,. when the time came for the separated families to re- 
^nfhte in America a^ter exclusion ended, hdt everyone lived happily ever after, 
^ as the years of exclusion-induced separation created rtheir own problems, 
. Since the newly unitedLfamilies had previously lived in rather different cul- 
. tural climates and had not been acclimated to living toj ether as a family unit 
under the same roof, it was jiatural for there to be adjustment problems. But 
for m^any newly arrived^Hhiriese wives and children, eveirmore traumatic was 
the tremendous status adjustment which. had to be made. This problem of 
statm adjustment should not be considered as" only being personal to the 
immediate" parties involved— its repercussions extend fo the entire community, 
and are quite evident today in Chinatowns throughout the country, as evi- 
denced by the page one coverage afforded by American newspapers. ' 

In Kwangtung and Hong Kong, men who had gone off to America, the 
land of the Golden Mountain, were held in highest esteem. Likewise, so 
were their farnilies, who remained in China. Besides enjoying high status, 
th^ family of;a "guest of the Golden Mountain" also experienced a relatively 
high living standard, as the husband in America often woulid deprive himself 
-in ordejf- to maximize his remittances to his family back in China. Being used 
to a life of leisure and prestige, one can imagine the disillusion which resulted 
when the family arrived' in. the United States to find that their husband and 
father was But a common laundryman, waiter, or laborer, and that the United 
States was not the greater jparadise that they had expected. This situation is 
probably one of the cause^f the current discontent and unrest among immi- 
grant Chinese youths, which has received so much publicity of late in the 



media Spoiled by the high wicial and econonuc status they experienced in 
Hong Kong and being at an age at which it is most difficult to accept such, 
change, many of these adolescent youths react to the shock of this new envi- 
ronment hy resorting to anti-social behavior. Once again^ the present day 
impac; of the exclusion laws uppn the Chinese community' is quite clear But 
for these laws, these youths would have been bom ^nd raised in the Umted 
States, and the problem of adjusting to the foreign environment would never 

have existed. ^ , . , i. u 

Up to this poi^n the discussion the Chinese exclusion laws have been 
treated as ha4ig^en a complete bar to further Chinese immigration to 
America. But in realiiy, Chinese continued to migrate to this country through- 
out the period of-dcclusion-some coming legally through exempaons in the 
law others illegally. Most of the legal immigration consisted of merchants 
and' their families, who were exempted from the exclusion laws by treaty, 

• and of foreign born children of American bom Chinese, who were recognized 
■ bv American law as being American citizens, and hence not subject to the 
exclusion laws. The legal migration ot.ghinese to America is not nearly as 
significant for our discussion as the iUegaf immigration, for the means em- 
ployed by Chinese immigrants to evade the unjust Chinese exclusion laws 
still have repercussions for Chinese-Americans today. 

Chinese employed both "front-door" and "back-door" approaches in cir- 
cumventing the exclusion liws. At first the back door seemed to be more 
popular Siftcc the United States shared thousands of miles of fronaer with 
Canada arid.Mexico, . most of which was unguarded, one stood a reasonably 
good chance of crossing over from Mexico or Canada without being caught 
However this subsequently became a less attractive' means of entering the 
United States, after Canada tightened up her own immigraaon policies, and 
as increased border patrols heightened the risk of being caught. Furthermore 
the ability of such surreptitious entrants to remain in this country was extreme- 

^ ly precarious, as they did not have the slightest color of right to be here under 

^ the existing laws. , i g c i il, a 

Consequently we find that front door entry became the j^refefable mode 
of illegal entry. As has been mentioned, the exclusion laws did not apply to 
derivative citizens (i.e. foreign born descendants oT American-born Chinese) 
or'to merchants and their families. The Chinese quickly made use of these 
exemptions to circumvent ^he exclusion laws. In the late 19th century and 
the first decade of this century the most common technique was for an immi- 
grant to pose as a merchant. This particular subterfuge was used since with 
the proper arrangements most anyone could quaUfy for this exempaon, due 
to a strange paradox-while the^erm "merchant" was construed rather nar- 
rowly with respect to the types of aetivity which qualified a person for this 
status the requirements as to what constituted a proprietary interest were 
rather lax. If a person were listed on the books of a United States business 
as having a capital investment, and if he frequented the store premises, he 
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had a sufficient ownership interest to qualify as a merchant. It was no wonder 
then that inany Chinatown mercantile firms commonly had dozehs of partners, 
each qualifying as "merchants'' with their 5ioo investments. ' | 

Being classified as a merchant had mojre advantages than just enabling one 
to gain entry into the United States/ Assuming one could satisfactorily main- 
tain his status in the eyes of the law, he could depart and re-enter the country 
as he-pleased/and bring over his wife and children. This latter right was an 
especially valuable one, as merchants not only used it to bring their own 
families to this country, but also gained entry for others by having them 
^masquerade as family members.. The imposter rhah jeen (merchant) wife 
or child may have been some peripheral relaidve, or even some stranger who' 
was willing to pay well for the opportunity' of coming to America. 

The immigration by ersatz 7;/ir jee?i wives and children was the forerunner 
of the "slot racket," an institution which has probably more influenced the 
behavior of the Chinese-American community than, any'^other single factor. 
The "slot racket" was ingeniously simple in its inception, taking advantage 
of the derivative citizenship status accorded foreign-born children of Ame^-i-^ 
can-boVn Qiinese. Because of the exclusion laws it was not at all unusual for 
an American-tborn Chinese to have a wife in China, and for there to be periodic, 
visits to.China. Whenever a visit to China produced an offspring, the returning 
Chinese-American would duly inform immigration authorities of the birth 
to facilitate such child's coining to the United States several years hence. 
Seldom djd a returning Chinese-American not report the birth of a child, 
apd strangely nearly 95 per cent of the births reported were sons.^^ Some 
years later ^this son would come to America to join his father. Except that, 
in many cases the entrant was an unrelated party who paid a good sum for 
the privilege of coming to America as the son, i.e., a "paper son." In fact 
in many cases there neyer was a real son in the first. place. Rather, knowing 
that the Immigration Service coaldn*t possibly verify or disprove the alleged 
birth, the returning Chinese-American reported the birth of a son where 
none had been born, creating a "slot" which he knew would be worth quite 
a lot to someone in China who wanted to come to America. To demonstrate 
the magnitude of the "slot racket," one San Francisco man engineered the 
entr\- of over 250 of his relatives and clansmen, virtually all the males in his 
home village, over a 50-year period. While it can't be determined what 
percentage of exclusion period entries were fraudulent, the practice was wide- 
spread. As one Chinese-American observed- over a generation ago, when 
friends and relatives immigrated to this country it was as other men's sons, 
/^nd/ew fathers publicly acknowledged their own sons.^' 
X Actually the "slot racket" as d^ribed would not have been so important 
were it not for the great i90(y San Francisco earthquake. Given the small 
numbers of Chinese in this country, there weren't that many Arnerican-born 
• Chinese around to pass the rights of citizenship to their foreign-born children. 
But among other things the 1906 earthquake destroyed the citvs' birth records, 



Initially lack of these records proved detrimental to San Francisco-bom Chi- 
nese in Geary Act violation cas^, as they had the burden of aflirpiatively 
proving their American nativity to prevent deportation. But subsequently , 
for purposes of establishing American citizenship when sending for foreign- 
born children and upon re-entering the country after trips abroad, no' such 
burden existed. Hence the absence of the birth records attributable to the San 
Francisco earthquake enabled many alien Chinese to claim American nativity 
and citizenship. Given this sudden increase in native-bom Chinese-Americans, 
the "slot racket" provided the opportunity for much greater numbers of 
Chinese to enter the United States. And after 1924, the "slot racket" was 
virtually the sole means of entry as the merchant exemption was rendered 
useless by a redefinition to include only those engaged in international trade. 

It did notxake the United States government long to catch on to the entry 
by bogus sons of merchants and citizens. Chinese entering the country, 
whether as merchants and their families, derivative citizens, foreign students 
or returning citizens, were subjected to a close.scnitiny reserved for' no pne 
but Chinese. On arrival at the point of 'entry they were often detained^® for 
''long periods of time—up to four years— before being allowed entry or de- 
ported. While in detention they were subjected to an absiu-d degree of inter- 
rogation consisting of innumerable irrelevant questions dealing with trivial 
matters. The following sequence typifies the questioning involved! 

Q: How far is your home village from town?- . 
A: - Five //. ^> 

Q: You arc wrong. Wc happen to have ascertained that it is seven //. Do you 
^ deny that this is not your true home village? 

>A: I have lived in this village all my life, and I believe it is five //. Besides, it 
depends upon which end of the village you figure the distance from. 
Q: Where is the village pond? 
A: In front of the village. 

Q: I mean in what direction in relation to the village? Nprthwcst? South- 
west? 

A: I bc'Uevc it is to the north. 

Q: Surely if you have lived there all ycoir life, you would know in what di- 
rection the village pond lies. 
A: I am confused about what is north and south. All I know is that when I 
* leave the front dooF and turn left, that is the direction of the village pond. 
Q: Ho\v many pigs does your family keep? 
A: Two. ' ' . 

Q: How man^ chickens? 

A: It depends. When we kill one, there* are fewer chickens until the hen 

hatches more eggs. 
Q: Where is your water urn situated? 
A: At the kitchen door. 
Q: Is your house one story or two stories? 
A: There is an attic. 
Q: Arc there steps to the attic? 
A: Yes. 
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Q: How many? ' * , 

. A: Twelve. 
* Q: How do you know? 
. I counted them because I was told >x)u would ask me questions like these. 
Q: Then you were coached in the answers4o be given. You rehearsed and 
memorized all this information to make us think you are the son of Wong 
Hing. . 
A: No,' no, no. I was not coached. I am the true son of Wong Hing, my 
father, who is now in San Francisco. He told me that you would ask me 
5 questions lil^e these and that 1 was to be prepared to answer them ip the 

• most minute detail.^" . 

Multiply this excerpt by several hundreds or thousands and you have an id,ea 
of what a prospective Chinese entrant faced.^^ 

The objective of this kind of questiohing was to trick the Chinese entraJR 
into contradicting either something hc^said before or the testimony of another 
witness. Supposedly such a contradiction 'would be proof positive that the 
entrant was really not who he claimed to be, providing grounds for deporta- 
tion. The Chinese countered to this intense interrogation with "coaching," 
alluded to in the preceding excerpt: As part of tjie purchase price fox a "slot,"* 
the prospective "paper son" was provided detailed family history and other • 
information which would prepare him for any question he might be asked. 

In effect Chinese immigration to America degenerated into a game, with 
innocent Chinese ending up as losers. The Immigration Service dedicated itself 
not to the fair administration of the law, bqtMnstead to excluding as many 
Chinese as possible, irrespective of the person's right to come here.^^ The 
actions of the Immigration Service were so ou«ragous that one Federal judge 
reprimanded the Service in his written opinion overturning the exclusion of f 
a Chinese entrant.^ I'he end result was that "paper sons" were usually well 
coached and. passed the examination, while legitimate applicants were some- 
jcimes denied entry.Take the case of Mock Kee Song, who had made five trips 
to China over a thirty year period, and had been re-admitted each time as a 
returning American citizen. He even gained.entry for five of his children as 
derivative citizens. But when he returned from his sixth visit to China he 
failed to convince the Immigration Service of liis American citizenship and 
was ordered deported to China.^^ While there is no indication whether he 
actually was an American citizen there was no doubt in the case of an 
American bom girl, Helen Lee. Her relatives, knowing of the intense interro- 
gation precedent to entry back to America, gave her coaching papers as a 
precaution to cope with the Fmmigration Service's questions. However the 
coaching papers were di$covercd before her questioning and because she had 
these papery in her possession she was deported to China. 

Getting past the immigration examiners was but the first hurdle for a "paper 
son," for so long as he stayed in the United States he was subject to deportation , 
if unmasked. The result ^vas what Pardee Lowe described as a "Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde" society aboundingpwith disruptive forces traceable to the eXclu- 
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sion laws. "Everybody, officially at least, had a split personality. Aliases were 
the^rule rather than the exception. Father warned me to be e?ctremely careful. 
For instance, I was not to call Father's business neighbor Mr. Wang in front 
of any Barbarian, but to hail him as Mr. Fan instead. But in our own Chinatown 
circle I was to continue to call him Mr. Wang. He wouldh't like it at all, 
Father said, if I made a mistake."-*^ Detection meant deportation, so every- 
body in Chinatown had to play the jiarne game. Mr. Viang's papers showed 
he was t?l>e son bf somebne name#Fan, so fce had to go under the name of 
Fan when dealing with non-Chinese. But all the Chinese knew that he was* 
really Mr. Wang, and addressed hiin in that way. Even to this day Chinese- 
Americans speak in hushed tones when talking about true family surnames. 

The danger of discovery was real and ever present in Chinatown. Surprise 
raids on Chinese establishipents and even street qu/estioning in Chinatown by 
immigration inspectors were commonplace. With immigration inspectors con- 
tinually on the prowl a low profile \yas matidatory— even if a person had not 
illegally immigrated himself, chances were'rfiany of his^ relatives and , friends 
had. Though the Immigratibn Service was but one branch of one level of 
government, all govermnent bodies were avoided lest tfie immigration authori- 
ties somehow become involved. Chinese co^qld not be found on welfare rolls 
during the depression—not necessarily because it wasn't needed, but because 
government contact could not be risked. Similarly the low crime rate in the 
Chinese community was in part illusory, as many offenses were dealt with 
within the cbirihiunity so that the police, another branch of the government,", 
would not become involved. Private disputes \yere kept out of American 
courts and settled by quasi-judicial bodies' witliin the. Chinese comn^unitv. 
Even the census taker was avoided— and hence Cliinese population statistics 
are inaccurate. ' * 

With so many governmental services being eschewed by the Chinese com- 
munity it is not surprising to find that a separate "inner government" devel- 
oped in Chinatown, usually known as the Si.x Companies ,or the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association. These organizations pre-dated Chinese 
exclusion laws, havmg arisen to meet the nee'ds of Chinese immigrants who 
arrived in America during the years of overt anti-Chinese hostility. With the 
imposition of Chinese (exclusion, the need for this *'inner government" con- 
tinued, as it provided many pf the services which the outside government 
would have provided, had the Chinese chosen.to acceprt them. In the process, 
the "inner government" became recognized as the voice of the entire Chinese 
community vis-a-vis the outside world. Recently there has been much criticism 
of the Chinatown "inner government" by those who feel it is interested more 
in perpetuating its own power than in meeting the needs of the community. 
The "inner governmient" is not as representative of Chinese-American com- 
munity as ii^ohce was,^*^ and does not carry the same weight it once did, 
though some members of the non-Chinese commdnity still consider it to be 
representative of the Chinese community. But the fact that such an institution 
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still exists today in America is directly attributable to the Chinese exclusion 
laws. ' ^' 

The need to avoid government contact spawned a general attitude ofinon- 

' involvement wfthin the Chinese-American community which still is apparent 
to some extent tpday. Chinese did not get involved with outside affairs, and 
outsiders did not become part of the Chinese community. By turning inward 

Ajo protect the vulnerable members of the community, the acculturation proc- 
css-jimong the Chinese in the United States was greatly slowed. While other 
factors are also involved this helps explain why Chinese-Americans are more 
reserved and ^et less involved than other groups in this country. 

Personal relationships within the Chinese,-American community were also 
influenced by the "slot racket" and its ramifications. One's prior illegal entry 
set him up as a target for blackmail and extortion, and put him at the mercy 
of persons with knowledge of this: Witness the case of a paper son who subse- 
quently became a community leader. in New York. Some 35 years after~his 
illegal"^ fcntry he was reported to the Immigration Service by a disgruntled 
employee^ and was forced to expend everything he had earned to defend 
himself in Court.^^tn another instance a man sent an anonymous letter to the 
Immigration Service telling his wife's previous illegal entry, so .that he 
could marry another woman. One canrtot document the extent which this 
sort of activity prevailed, but according to one respected obsecyer, ^the Chi- 
nese-American community was a veritable web of slot related intrigue, black- 
mail, intimidation and slander..^ 

For those Chinese who illegally Entered t)^t United States decades ago, 
deportation is no longer a real danger by virtue of 1957 legislation allowing 
"paper sons" to readjust their status by confessing to their false entry. Also, 

' the existence of the Coriimunist government on the Chinese mainland makes 
deportation unlikely anyway. Nevertheless the social and personal disorgani- 
zation^^ related to the slot racket are still present today. 

The exclusion acts did mdre^^han just limit the immigration of Chinese to 

'the United States. They creatcd^an aberrated sub-society where distortions 
touched every aspect of daily life, the effects of which are strongly reflected 
today. As recently as 1940 there was but one Chinese female in the United 
States per three Chinese males, and even in 19^0 the ratno was still neai;ly 2 
males per female. This shortage of women caused by the exclusion laws 
created a societj!^ in which anti-social activities replaced the normal' "social 
relationships which were lacking. Hence tong wars, gambling and the like ^ 
held a disproportionate role in the community picture. This iri turn served 
to aggravate the already unfavorable image the Chiitese community had in 
the minds of the American public. The continuing danger of apprehension 
which faced community members who had come to the United States in 
contravention of the exclusion laws turned Chinatown into a secretive, suspi- 
cious, introverted, withdrawn community, in which every move had to^e 
weighed in advance for its potential consequences. Deception did not end 
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once one's credentials were accepted by the Immigration Service, as it was 
necessary to continue the impersonation in order to stay here. The deception 
continued when other relatives, either paper .or genuine, came to America, as 
it was necessary to be consistent with past statements made to immigr^on 
officials. Hence paper relatives and their pfogeny became real parts of one's 
family tree, since failure to do so would arouse suspicion. Even children were 
indoctrinated, as to their paper relatives just in case they might ^soinedayj be 
questioned by the Immigration Service.'^^ Giyen this Jekyll-Hyde^ society it 
was natural that deception and self delusion spread to other facets of life, 
often resulting in feelings of guilt, marginal behavior and psychological dam- 
age and mental illi^ess.^- 

According to one writer, the three most pressing, problems "of \phinatown 
today are those of the elderly, the immigrantii and of juvenile delifiquency.^^ 
All. of these problems can be linked to some extent to the exclusion laws. The 
eldetiy'Xreiild not be cut off from their fanrulies coday had they been allowed 
ring jjiem to the United States in the past. Now these sojourners are 
d to live their lives out in loneliness. The sudden influx of Chinese 
nts following the year^ of exclusion and restriction has caused prob- 
lems yliich would not have been so great had there been a more orderly 
immigration flow in the past. Unemployment, overcrowding, delinquency 
and !fche other ghetto and poyerty problems in GKinatowa which the' new 
irtimigrants f^cc are the direct results of too many newcomers arriving at the 
same timbi?^ If there had been no Chinese exclusion many of today's immi- 
grants would have arrived here years ago!, instead of arriving now all at once. 
For m^hv, the adjfustments to a new country and a new^life would have been 
a lot easier if they could have immigrated durin^^the exclusion period. 
Middle aged wives who had seen their husbands but^G^nce or twice in China 
are much less adaptable to family life in the United States than they would 
have been as brides. For the children of the separatecf families, the exclusion 
laws meant growing up in one culture, then being tiransplanted to another, 
oftentimes with unfortunate results. Indeed the effects of the exclusion laws 
have been and continue to be far reaching. 

. The fact that the Chinese exclusion laws have more or less been forgotten 
is a tragedy in itself. Not only is there a lack of awareness of these laws among 
i;he general public, but many younger Chinese-Americans too are unaware of 
.tnb^isode of the Chinese experience in America. The tragedy is that the 
Chinese themselves have been blamed for certain conditions and behavior 
pjirtenrH^^ljoth in the past apd the present, and by non-Chinese and Chinese 
' alike, when the real culprit was the Chinese exclusion laws. Hoj^fully this is 
one tragedy which can be remedied. , .1^./ 

i • I rfffr£ncks and notks , ' • 

^Thesc toJics arc covered generally in a number of recent works, sucli n.T Victor \and 
Bjcrt Nee, Lbfi^thfie Cj//f 0J7;^( Pantheon, 1973) ; Bctu' Lcc Sung, Motintain of Gold (Mac- 
millan. 1967); Calvin Lec, Chimto^m UJS.A. (Doublerfay, 1965); and Richard Dillon, The^ 
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Hatchet Men (Coward-MeCann, 1962). A detailed analysis iriterrelating the anri-Chinesc 
movement and anti*Chinese legislation appears in Lucille Eaves, California Labor Legisla- 
tion (U. of California, 1910), p. 105-196. The adniinisfration of the Chinese Exclusion Laws 
is exhaustively treated in Wcn-Hsicn Chen, Chinese Under Both Exclusion aiid htmiigra- 
tion Laws (Unpublished Ph.D. (iisscrtation, U. of Chicago, 1940). ^ 

2This provision was modified in 1894 to permit laborers Avith family or property in the 
United States to return tp the United States after leaving, provided they returned within .a 
year after departing the country. No distinction was nude bervveen various countries under 
the Scott Act, i.e. a one day trip to Jirarez, Mexico or Windsor, Canard*- would invoke this 
law. And if a Chinese laborer went to China (or Canada or A^iexico) and somehow man- 
aged, to get in the j<Suntry again, he still would be subjcct^to deportation if it could be 
proved that he leff'the country'. Nun^eroiis Oinesc were deported after being identified 
asshavingljecpi-ieiin on some past occasion in a Mexican or Cai;iadian border city. 
^ -rSince; accoitf ng to the United States Supreme Court, def!>ortation was not criminal 
punishment»>tfie 'safeguards of due process were not necessary. Fon^ Yue Ting v. United 
States, 149/U.S. 698 (1892). ^ 

^Around the rum of the century an American bom Chinese could not be assured of 
being^able to establish his .\n^ericah birth. The state of the vital record keeping art was not 
far advanced, and Chinese testirliony often carried little weight in administrative and court 
proceedings. Due to the h()Stility of tlfb .outside community even American-bom Chinese 
did not Venture outside 0/ fchinatbwn, a^d conscqucntlv were often indistinguishable from 
their Chin a -bom breth/cn. An "absurd sidelight on the? Gear}^ Act comes from .the tale of 
.an American bomjGhinese named Chin Den, \vho served time in the Washington Federal 
Pipnitcntiarv for irripersopating an alien Chinese laborer. SeeHjrpw' Weekly, ,\tar. 27^ 191 5. 
/ '"^TTie term *Cihin'ese Exclusion Laws" will be uSed ;o describe only those laws enacted 
expressly against Chinese immigr!jtion to America, i.e/ the 1882, Scott, and Geary Acts. 

Wo siich rule existed for China-bom husbands of Ameriean-bom Chinese women. In 
fact in^such a situation the American-bom womqn lost her American citizenship, and'if she 
ever left the United States stiei:^buld not retum. For just such a case see Ex parte Fung^ 
Sing, 6 F. 2d 670 (1925); 

■''See Rose Flum Lce^ "The Chinese In The United States Today-Tlie War Has Changed 
Their Lives," Survey, October, 1942, p. 419. 

^The appearance of Chinese in the defense plants was a newsworthy event which was 
chronicled by articles in national periodicals with titles like "Chinese on the Job" and 
"Chinese Daughters of Uncle Sam." . 

^There was.scattered opposition froni Inbor, veterans and patriotic groups. 

^OActually^th<i quota of 105 was for aliens of Cliincsc descent, no matter what their 
country of origin. ■ f" 

"See for example, Charles F. ^^^Ider, "Chinese Slavery in America," North A?nericjn 
KevieWy Septcmher, 1897, page 2^6-294; Charles Shepherd, The Ways of Ah Si?j (Fleming 
Rcvell Co., 1923); Henry Cutter, "Chinese Gambling," California Illustrated Magazine, 
. March 1894, P- 3'--3^7'» Chinese Tong Wars in San Francisco," Harper's Weekly, 

August II, 1900, p. 746-7;' "The Truth Abput 'Tlie Tong^," Popular Mechanics, June, 1929, 
p. 914-924; Frederick J- Masters. "Opium and Its Votaries." California Illustrated Afagadne, 
May, 1892, p. 63 17645;; this latter article was replete with flash pictures taken in a China- 
town opium den by ^Surprise photographic raiding parrv, and included a four page preface 
describing how the opium den pictures were taken. 

^2Such behavior prevailed well into thk century. See Paifl C. P. Siu, The Chinese 
Lmtndryynan^ A Study of Social Isolati<?i{ (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of 
Chicago, 1953) , especially Chapter X^for an insight into the social life of Chinese b-.ichelors. 
(A condensed version ol this work 'appears in a 1964 book entitled Coiitrihutioiis^to Urban 
Sociology.) 

'•^See Nee and Nee, op cit, p. 13-122. 

'•*For contepij^orary accounts in the popular press of surreptitious border crossings by 
Chinese, see Julian.R^lph, "Tlie 4^hinese Leak," Harper's Neiv Monthly Magaune, March, 
1891, p. 515-525, and ' 'Chock-GcL- No Got," The Saturday Evcving Post, July 25, 1925, p. 12. 

J^According to. the 1925 Annual Report of the United States Immigrntion Service, 15 
out of every 16 births reported w ere sons. To the government this recked of fnuid. How- 
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ever, since Chinese prized sons much more than daughters, one could argue tliat returning 
Chinese just didn't bother to report most female births. ' 
^^Thne Magazine, January 20, 1958, p. 17- 

^''Pardee Lowe, Father and Glorious Descendcnit (Little, Brown, 1942), p. 122. ' 

^^For a first hand, account, see Yu-Shan Han, "In The 'Detention Room\at Seattle,'* The 
World Toniorroiv, April, 1928, p. 175-6. Keep in mind that the writer was one of the ver\* 
lucky ones in that he was released almost immediately after arriving. 

*®Sung, p. 101. 

20This docs not mean to imply that every Chinese entering the country faced such an 
inquisition. Chinese arriving at ports other than San Francisco often were admitted without 
difficulty, as were passengers who arrived on first class passage. 

2» For the exasperating experiences of a Chinese scholar, see Fu Chi Hao, AI.A., "My 
Reception In America," Outlook, Aug. 10, 1907, pp. 770-773- 

22See the opinion of Judge Dooling in Ex parte Tom Toy Tin, zjo F 747 (1916). 

^^Mock Kee ^ong v. Cahill, 94 F.2d 975 (1938) . ' 

2<Wcn-Hsien Chen, p. 417. . * ** 

-^PardecLowe, p. 122. 

2«For example it continues to unflinchingly support the Nationalist Chinese govemmerlt, 
while a broad range of views on the matter exists among Chinese-Americans. 

27Sung, p. 105. » ■ ■ 

2nVen-Hsien Chen, p. 418. , * 

20Rose Hum Lee, The Chijiesc in the United States of America (Hong Kong University*, 
i960), p. 300-304. 
^oibid. Chapters 14 and 15. 

3iTimothy J. Alolloy, '*A Century of Chinese Immigration: A Brief Review," Monthly 
RevieWf p. 74. 

32For an exa^iplc, see Nee and Nee, p. 13. Also see Rose Hum Lee ([960), p. 305. 
33Pei-Ngor Chen, "The Chinese Community in Los Angeles," Social Caseirork, Decem- 
ber, 1970. • 
3* David R. &iaR, "The Five Chinatowns of Los Angeles," Bridge Magazine, February, 
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Comment: L. Eve Armentrout, University of California, Davis , 
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YUNG WING-FIRST CHINESE GRADUATE 
FROM A U.S. UNIVERSITY' 

/ By 

Lo HSIANG-UN 

(Presented in 1 Chinese Lecture. The Icaure, with tdditiontl mtrcrial from 
Yung Wing's Autobiogrt^hy wu .written in English by C. Y Hsti, Editor 
of The Asian Studtn:, Sao Francisco, and presented here. ) 

Yung Wing (1828-191^)-, the first Chinese to graduate from a well-known 
American university, Was a progressive thinker, reformer, revolutionary, edu- 
cator and advocate 6r Western education for Chinese youths. While there 
may have been CUincsc youths who came to the United States to enter school, 
records show that he was the first Chinese graduate from a prestigious institu- 
tion of higher learning — Yale College — in 1854 and made his mark in the 
history of modem China. 

This first distinguished Chinese' returned student from the United States 
played an outstanding role in the modernization of China. Of particular 
importance was his advocacy of sending young Chinese to the United States, 
to study at a time when China was still proud of her own ancient heritage and 
looked upon the Western "barbarian" countries with hatred and resentment 
after the Opium War, of 1839-42 and the occupation of Peking by a joint 
Anglo-French force in 1869. 

By proposing to send Chinese youths to the United States to receive modem 
education Yung Wing sowed the seeds of the new cultural movement and 
pdvcd the way for cultural exchange between China and the West. 

Yung Wing was bom on November 17, 182IJ in the village of Nam Ping 
(South Screen), about four miles southwest of the Portuguese colony of 
Macao. When he was barely seven years old^ his father took him to Macao 
where the London Missionary Society was planning the establishment of a 
Morrison Education Society School in memory of the British missionary 
Robert Morrison (1728- 1834). Before the opening of the school, Yung Wing 
whom his father .wanted to^enroU in the new schopl, enrolled temporarily, in 
Mrs. K. F. A. GutslafTs girls' school. He was one of two boys in the boys' 
department. WhAi the girls' school was disbanded, he returned to his native 
^village to resume his Chinese studies. In the fall of 1840, while the Opium 
War was still going on, his father died. He and one of his brothers went 
peddling candy to help support the family. When winter was over and when 
no candy was made, he went into the fields to glean rice after the reapers. 

When the Morrison Education Society School was opened on» November 
I, 1839, under the chiargc of the Rev. Samuel Robins Brown, a graduate of 
i i<»7 t* 
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Yale of the class of 1832, he enrolled and continued his schooling. In 1842, 
when Hong Kong was ceded to Britain according' to the Nanking Treaty 
which concluded the Opium War, the school was moved to the Brit^ish colony. 

In 1846, Brown left Hong Kong to return to the United States because of 
ill health and he took three brilliant students: Yung Wing, Wong Shing and 
Wong Foon with him to continue their education in America. They arrived 
in the United States on April 1:, 1847. The three young men entered Monson 
Academy, Monson, Massachusetts. In the summer of 1850, Yung Wing and 
Wong Fpon graduated from The academy, Wong Shing having returned to 
China in 1848 because of poor health. Wong Foon went to Scotland and 
entered the Universit\* of Edinburgh to study medicine while Yung Wing 
* enrolled at Yale College (renamed Yilc University in 1887) at New Haven, 
supported by the Ladids Association in Savannah, Georgia. 

He studied hard. **I used to sweat over itiy studies till 12 o'clock every night 
the whole Freshman year. I took little or no . exercise and my health and 
strength begnn to fail and I was obliged to ask for a leave of absence of a week. 
I went to East Windsor to get rested and came back refreshed," he said. 

He detested mathematics, especially differential and intct^rated calculus but 
distinguished himself in English composition. In competition he won first 
prize in his division in the second term and the third term. For a timif he was 
assistant librarian to the "Brothers in Unity" which was one of the two college 
debating societies (Linortia was the other) that owned a librarv*, and of whichj 
he was a member. When he graduated from Yale in 1854, he attracted mucl^ 
attention as being the first Chinese whc/had ever been known to go through 
a first-class American college. 

All the time while he was studying at Yale, he was sorry to see the lamentable 
conditions of China — internal corruption and external aggression and felt 
keenly the responsibility of redressing the wrongs in the Fatherland. In his 
moments of despondency he regretted the Western education he had received 
for it had opened his eyes to the reality. 

" "What am I going to d» with ni^ education?" he often asked himself during 
his closing days at Yale. ' He was determined that the rising generation of 
dhina should have the same educational privileges as he and through Western 
education China might be regenerated and modernized. Thus the idea of 
having Chinese youths educated abroad was germinated. 

In the winter of 1854 he returned to China. After visiting his mother in the 
native village, he took up residence in Canton in the summer of 1855. The 
Taiping Rebellion had already broken out. To suppress the rebels Viceroy 
Yeh Ming-hsin of Kwangtung and Kwangsi massacred the people indiscrimi- 
.-mtely. Yung Wing, whose residence was half a mile from the execution 
ground saw the place strewn with headless human tAinks and decapitated 
lieads drenched with human blood. His heart sank within him at the grue- 
some sight and sympathized with the Taiping cause that the Manchu govern- 
ment must be overthrown. 



To make a living he secured a job as private secretary to Dr. Peter Parker, 
U.S. Commissioner, whom he knew while he was at Mrs. GutslafTs school. 
The post of^U.S. Commissioner was a temporary expedient to take the place 
of an accredited Minister Plenipotentiary in Peking— a diplomatic appoint- 
ment still under negotiation. But he served for only three months.* Then he 
went to Hong Kong and thence to Shanghai where he secured a post in the 
imperial Customs Translation Department. He found a regular system of 
graft in the Customs and he resigned after only four months as he did not 
want to tarnish his o\vn name. In 1859 he took a trip through Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hunan and Hupeh to visit the tea districts on behalf of the firfn 
Messrs. Dent & Co. 

On November 6th of the same year he left Shanghai with two American 
missionaries and a Chinese named Tang Lai-sun to visit the Taipings in Nan- 
king. His purpose was to find out whether the Taipings were the men fitted 
to set up a new government to replace the decadent Manchu dynasty. The 
. party was received bv Hung Jen-knn, a cousin of Hung Hsiu-chuan, the 
Heavenly King of the Taipings. He had known Hung Jen-kan in Hong Kong. 
The latter, baptized by the Rev. Theodore Hamburg of the Basel Mission in 
Canton, was intelligent; broad-minded and possessed a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity and other Western ideas. Arriving eventually in Nanking from Hong 
Kong to join the Taipings, he was made a prince and enjoyed the confidence 
of the Heavenly King. In the later stage of the Taipings, he. played an im- 
portant role in formulating and determining the policies of the regime. 
Yung Wing presented to the Taipings the following proposals: 
K To organize an army on scientific principles. a 
r. To establish a militar\^ school for the training of competent military 
oflScers. 

3. To establish a naval school for a nav\'. ^ 

4. To organize a civil government with able and experienced men to act 
as advisors in the diflTerent departments of administration. 

5. To establish a banking system, and to determine on a standard of weighty 
and measures. ] 

6. To establish an educational system 'of graded schools for the people,' ' 
making the Bible one of the textbooks. 

7. To organize a system of industrial schools.' 

Hung Jen-kan thought highly of his suggestions and wanted to secure his 
services. But he told Yung Wing that he could not promise that the political 
reforms he suggested would be implemented for they needed the approval 
of the princes, most of whom were at the time away from the city on military 
expeditions. .Seeing that there was no immediate chance of carrying out his 
proposals^ Yung Wing returned to Shanghai. 

His assessment of the Taiping Rebellion is given in_his autobiography My 
Life in China and Americat **Thc Tiiping Rebellion, after 1 5 ^.ears of incessant 
and desultor\- fighting, collapsed :ind pissed into oblivion, without Ifnving 
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any traces of its career u oitliy^^Tiilforicftl^^ behind the fact 

. that it was the outburst of a religious fanaticism '\VKTch held thp Ghristian 
world in doubt and bewilderment, by reason of its Christian origin. It left 
np. trace of its Chrisfian element behind cither in Nanking, where it sojourned 
for nearly lo years, or in Kwnngsi, where i,t had Its birth. In China, neither 
new political ideas nor political theories or principles were discovered which. 
•.wx)uld hnve constituted ther^basal facts of a new form of government. So that 
ric^ither in the religious nor yet in the political world was mankind in China 
or hut of China benefited bv that inovement. The only good that resulted 
from the Taiping Rebellion was that God made use of it as a dynamic power 
to break up the stagnancy of a great nation and wake up its consciousness 
of a new national life, as subsequent events in 1894, 1895, 189%, 1900, 1901, 
arid 1904-1905 fully demonstrated."^ 

In^ 1863, Viceroy Tseng Kuo-fan, then successfully leading an imperial 
camp^afei against the Taipings, extended an invitation to Yung Wing through 
two of nis friends, Chang Ssu-kuei and Li Shaii-lan, to visit the Viceroy at 
his headquarters in Anking, capital of Anhwei Province. In September of that 
year he reached Anking and had two interviews with the Viceroy. The out- 
come was that he was entrusted with the mission of setting up a general 
machine shop capable of manufacturing rifles, cannons, cartridges, etc. Yung 
Wing purchased roachinerv from Fitchburg, Mass., and set up the machine- 
shop at K^ao-chang AIitio, about four miles northwest of the city of Shanghai^ 
in 1865. The machine shop wa^ afterwards known as the Kiang-nan Arsenal. 
In 1866, when \Mceroy Tseng visited the arsenal, Yung Wing persuaded him 
to establish a school of mechanical engineering at the arsenal to train Chinese 
youths in this field. The following year a translation office was added to the 
arsenal to translate .scie^ntific works. The arsenal became a center of Western 
science and technology fhat helped the modernization of.China. 

In 1867, Yung Wing went to Soochow to call on an old friend, Ting Jih- 
chang. Governor of Kiangsu Province, who was interested in Western ideas; 
He urged the Governor to inauguratt a new educational program. Ting 
asked him to submit his plan to the Premier, Wen Hsiang, who was known ^o 
be liberal-minded and progressive. Yung Wing drew up four proposals as 
follows: / ' .. 

1. A steamship company should be organized on a joint stock basis. It was 
to be a purely Chinese company, managed and staffed by Chinese exclusively. 
An annual government subsidy was to be made in the form of a percenfege^" 
of the tribute rjpe carjied to Peking from Shanghai and Chinkiang. 

2. The government should ;|gid Chinese youths to the United States to 
receive modem education. One hundred and tCventy students were to be 
sent on an experimental basis, in four years — 30 each year. They were to 
finish their education abroad, in 15 years. Their average age was to be from 
12 to 14 years. Two commissioners were to be appointed to supervise the 
students while abroad. 

: In 
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3- The govcrifriicnt should employ scientific methods to open up the min- 
eral resources. nnd build railways to transport the mineral products. 

4. In order to avbid^untoward incidents the government should prohibit 
missionaries of anv religious sect <^r denomination from interfering witli tlie 
people's legal procee(TOgis^^^ would encroncii up.on China's sover- ' • 

eigTity.'^ ''^ ^ ^ . . 

But the death of Wen Hsiang's mother sent the son into the customary 
mourning and retirement frftm officialdom for tiiree years and ihe proposals 
were shelved. However, in 1870 when there was a missionary incident in 
Tientsin, Viceroy Tseng, and Governor Ting were commissioned jointly to 
settle the case. Yung Wing urged Governor Ting to' present his new educa- 
tional scheme to Vicerqj| Tseng, The viceroy was impressed wiili his sclipQT^j 
and memorialized the Court joirttlv with Viceroy Li-Hung-chang of Chihii ^ 
on tho^scheme.' In 1871, the Court accepted the proposal and ||||[)ointed Ch'en 
Lan-pin, clerk of the Hoard of Justice, and Yung Wing as Comiuissionex and 
Deputy Commissiorler for the scheme. In that year the first batch of 30 pupils 
were selected in Shanghai and ,Hong Kong. The parents of the pupils were 
required toysign papers in which thev agreed to Iqt their sons go abroad and 
be educated, there for a period of 15 years, and not to hold the government 
responsible for death or any accident that might befall the youths. 

In 1872, this l^t group of pupils sailed across the ocean to the United 
States, accompanied by Ch'en Lan-ping. Yung Wing had left earlier fdr the 
United States to arrange their enrollment arid accommodations. He set up 
his headquarters nt Springfield, Mrjss., as the Chinese Educational Commission. 
The second group of pupilsJjE^fflor the Ignited States in 1873, the third group 
in 1874, and the fourth grtrtip in 1875. A total of 1 20 pupils sent by the govem-i % 
ment were fiow in the United States. 

In 1874, Yung Wing put up a handsome, spacious building on Collins Street, 
Hartford, Conn., as the permanent Iiead quarters of the commission. It was 
big enough to accommodate the Commissioner, the t)eputy Commissioner, . 
the interpreter, teachers and 70 or 80 pupils.' 

Most of thb pwpils were intelfi^ent and industrious and were well liked bv^ 
their American teacjiers. Williarri Lyon Phelps in his Autobiography and 
Letters said that many of his Chinese schoolmates at Hartford High School 
were bright and well-behaved. *'I could clearly recall everyone of th)e Chinese 
schoolmates such as Auyang King, Kong Kin Ling, Ting Sze Chung, Wong 
Kai Kah, Chuck Yen Chi, Tso Ki Foo, Tseng Tuk Kun and all others. Chung 
Mun Yew was one of the class of 1883 in Yale University, and all his school- 
mates respected him. He was a member of a boat crew, artd during the boat 
race, he steered his boat with- such skill and composedness as if he were just 
practicing," he wrote. 

In another entry in his Autobiography^ he said, *'The most intimate school- 
mate of mine was a Chinese whose name was Tso Ki Foo. He wa? young but 
mature, appearing grown-up and very composed. I feared I might neVer com- 



pete with him in that respect. In the clas^sroom he even began transl^ung 
Shakespeare's fulius Caesar, a thing that I had never heard of."< 

Ch^en Lan-ping,the Commissioner, took exception to the pupils befriendmg 
Uhe Americans and to their attendance acSunday schools and church services. 
He returned to China in 1 87 > hut latei^the goveminent appointed him Minister^ 
to the United States and Yung Wing Associate Minister. Yung Wmg was 
reluctant to lc;ive the educational scheme and go to Washington. He petiaoned 
the government to rehev^^ him of the Associate Ministership. The government 
allowed him to retain the Deputy Educational Commissionership while assum- 
ing the Associate Ministership. 

At tl>is time Wu Hui-shan was appointed Educational Commissioner. He * 
was a crank and he accused Yung Wing in secret reports to the Tsung-li 
Yamen (Board of Foreign Affairs), of indulging and petting the pupils. It 
happened that Yung Wing's application to the U.S. State Dppartment for 
admission of some Chinese students into the American military and naval 
academies was rej«:ted. This led Wu Hui-^hin and Ch'en Lan-ping jointly 
to plan to wreck the educational mission. 

At this time the U.S. Government prohibited the entry of Chinese laborers. 
Conservative elements proposed to the Chinesfe Government to recall the 
students frorn the United States as a protcsj:. Ch'en Lan-ping and Wu Hui- 
shan supported the idea and Yung Wing >Aas left helpless. 

The Chinese-Government order to recall the students was issued in 1881. 
A joint letter was sent bv President Porter of Yale, Rev. Joseph H. Twichcll, 
Rev. John W Lane, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), T E Erelinghuysen, 
John Russcll Yoijhg and others to the Tsung-li Yamen asking it to cancel the 
vt-ecall of the students. But the attempt was in vain. 

' Mark Twain recalled this event in his Autobiography: **About 1 879 o^ 1 880 
. the. Chinese pupils in Hartford and. other New England towns had been 
ordered home by the Chinese government. There were two parties in the 
Chinese government-one headed by Li Hung-'chang, the progressive party, 
which was strivip^ to introduce Western arts and education into China; the 
other was opposed to all progressive measures. Li Hung-chang and the pro- 
gressive party kept the upper hand for some time, and during this period 
the government had sent one hundred or more of the countrj-'s choicest youth 
over here to be educated. By now the other party had got the upper hand 
and had ordered these y9ung people home. At this time an old Chinaman 
named Quong (Ch en), a non-progression ist, was the chief China minister at 
Washington, and Yung Wing, was his assistant. The order disbanding the 
schools was a great blow to Yung Wing, who had spent many years in 'Work- 
ing for their establishment. This order came upon him with the suddenness 
of a thundercap. He did not know which way xo turn."* 

Mark Twain said that he went with Rev, Twichell to Ne>y York to see 
General Grant at the Fifth Avenue Hotel to attach, his name to the joint 
petition to the Tsung-li Yamen but the general said he would write a personal 
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letter to Li Hung-chiing whom he had met, saying that the recall of the |)upils 
was a mistake. The letter was prepared right away and sent, He wr^ic^hat 
shortly after a cablegram came from the Chinese government oTcfcring kkc 
Chinese /Minister to continue the pupils* schooling in this country. Here Mark 
Twain's memory wai incorrect, Actually the Chinese did not rescind its .order 
of recalling the pupils- . , * 

Of the 120 Chinese pupils Yung Wing wrote in Af^' L/fe m China and 
American **Quite a number of survivors of the one hundred odd students, I 
am happy to saj^, have risen to highlofficial ranks and positions of greatttrust 
and responsibility, ' Many of them/ became high officials, diplomats, engi- 
neers and physicians. Most prominent among the first group were Liang 
Tun-yen who became Shang Shu (Minister) of the Board of Foreign Affairs 
in 1908 and Jeme Tien-yau, known as the *'King of Railways,*' whose achieve- 
mentjn railway construction is ever remembered in a bronze statue erected 
in 1919 at Pa- ta Ling hear Chu-yung Pass. 

Amohg the second group were Tbng Kuo-on, an educator, who, together 
with Liang Tun-yen and Liang Shing, urged the U, S. Government to return 
the Boxer Indemnity with which funds Tsing Hua College (later University) 
was founded to^repare students to be educated in the United JStates; and 
Tsai Ting-kan, a well-known diplomat. Among the third group were Tong 
Shao-yi who became Shang Shu (Alinisrer) of the Board of Posts and Tele- 
graph, and who was appointed delegate by the Manchu Government to 
negotiate peace with the Provisional Government of the Republic of China 
in 1911; and Liang Shih-yi who was Premier in the Republican Government 
in 1921-22. Prominent in the fourth group were Liang Shing who^ was 
appointed Minister to Wasliington in 1903 and, influenced by Yung \Vin^ 
brought with him some 20 selfTSupporting Chinese students to the United 
States; and Liu Yu-lin, who became Minifter to the Court of St. James.T 

Not long after the recall of the Chinese students, Yung Wing also left the 
United States to return to China as his educational mission had ejtpired. But 
in the spring of 1882 he hurried back to the United States when he heard that 
his American wife, Mary Kellogg, was seriously ill. She passed away on 
June 28, 1886 and Yung Wing remained in the United States to take care 
of his r^vo young sons. 

In 1895, at the summons of the Viceroy of Kiangsu and Chekiang, Chang 
Chih-tung, he arrived in Shanghai to present a proposal for a new policy of 
strength through reform for China. But the X'iceroy, in the circumstances he 
found himself, could not accept Yung \Vlng*s proposal. He then went to 
Peking and discussed with Chang Yin-huan, a senior member of the Tsung-li 
Yamen, the establishment of a national bank and later he also proposed the 
construction of a railway connecting Tientsin and Chen-chiang. Both plans 
fell through. - 

In 1889, Emperor Kwang Hsu, adopting the views of K'ang Yu-wei, T'an 
Tz'u-tung and Liang Ch'i-chao, instituted the Hundred-Day Reform. The 
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Einprcss-Dowagcr I'zu I Isi wlio sided witli tlic conscrvurivcs and w as op- 
posed to the reforms reassumed tlie regency, imprisoned the Emperor and had 
six reformers including T'aiv Tz'u-tung beheaded. 

Yung VVing who associated with t!ie reformers was suspect. Me lied to 
Shanghai and took up rcNidcnce in the International Settlement.' Here lie 
supported the Chung-kuo Ch'iang HsUeh Hui (Society for China's Strength- 
ening) whose object was the discission of pohtical reforms arid was elected 
its president. Tiie Manchu goveriunent ordered his arrest ^nd he fled to 
Hong'l^&Qiig in 1889. 

In Hong Kong, he -tried tg bring together all anti-government groups to 
bring about a change in government. He associated with the reformers under 
I K'ang Yu-wei and also the revolutionaries under Dr. Sun Vat-sen. In 1902, 
Hsieh Tsan-tai and Li Chi-tang, members of the Hsing Chung- Hui, predeces- 
sor of the Kuomintang, plotted with Hung Chuan-fu, a survivofvof the Tai- 
ping Rebellion, to secure the cooperation of the Triad Society*to start an 
uprising spn Canton. They decided that if the uprising was a success, they 
would establish' a Ta-Ming Hsun-T'ien-Kuo (Great Ming Heaven-Abiding 
Republic^ and to elect Yung Wing president. When they broached the sub- 
ject to Yung Wing, he praised their bold scheme but said that support and 
recognition of foreign nations, especially the United States, was necessary 
iot any new government. He left Hong Kong for the United States in Sep- 
tember of that year to solicit U.S. support. But the Manchus soon learned 
of the plot and nipped it in the budi|^ 

In the United States Yung Wing came to know Charles B. Boothe and 
Homer Lea, who were both helping Dr. Sun Yat-sen in his revolutionary 
efforts. In 1905 he introduced Boothe and Lea to K'ang Yu-wei who was 
visiting the United States, accompanied by his daughter Tung-pi. In June 
that year Lea invited K'ang to inspect the Chinese cadets in^training. 

On October 19, 1908 Emperor Kwang Hsu ntf^d atv ay and the Empress 
Dowager Tsu Hsi also died a day after. Pu Yi, only three years^old, was put 
on the throne with his father Prince Chunks Regent. In view of the changed 
situation, Yung Wing wrote to Boothe and Lea in January, 1909 that Dr. 
Sun )j§f -iicifi ^'v•^ls now the recognized revolutionary leader of China and they 
should lilSl^ him realize his plans and ideals. 

In November, 1909, Di^ Sun Yat-sen arrived in Ney York. Yung Wing 
wrote to Boothe and Lea to arrange a secret meeting of Dr. Sun Yat-set and 
his revolutionaries at Long Beach, California, in mid-March, 1910. The meet- 
ing was held at Lea's residence there and pa^^tit the foUowing important 
resolutions: * 

1. The Chinese revolutionaries shall temporarily suspend the inadequately 
prepared uprisings along the Yangtze Rit^cr valley and in South China and 
consolidate their riianpower and resources for a large-scale uprising sometime 
later. 

2, As president of the Tung Men Hui, Dr. Sun Yat-sen shall appdint 
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Charles B. Boothc Overseas Finuneial Representative to confer with the Mew 
York consortiuhi for a loan for the large-scale uprising. 
• Chinese cadets trained in the United States shall be dispatched to China 
to strengthen the revolutionary force. 

4. The loan to be negotiated shall be U.S. $3,5oo;ooo to be paid in four 
installments of $650,000, $1,100,000, $1,050,000 and $795,000 respectively. 

After the Long Beach conference, Dr. Sun Ytft-scn traveled to Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Singapore and Penang to intensify the revolutionary movement. 
On October 12,-1910, 'he called a secret meeting of the revolutionaries at 
Penang. at \vtoch it was decided to stage a big uprising in Canton, to send 
revolutionariw^ the Wuhan tri-citics and elsewhere along the Yangtze River 
to instigate the new armies there to' revolt and to establish a revolutionary 
headquarters in Hong Kong. In January, 1911, the headquarter^ was set up 
at No. 35, Happy \ alley. Hong Kong and on March 29 an uprising was staged 
in Canton. Under tHe leadership of Huang Hsing the revolutionaries attacked 
the headquarters of" the Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Though the 
uprising failed, it struck fear into the hearts of the Manchu officials. Scvent)'- 
two reivolutionaries were killed. Their remains were buried at Huang Hua 
^Kang (Yellow Flow6r Kn^ll)»*9utside Canton.** 

\ But on Oct9l)cr iQ, 191 1, the Xl^incse Revolution broke out in Wuchang, 
toppling the Manchu dynastj^. "The boy Knjperor abdicated. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
who arrived in Nankirig ^toward t^ci^'erfd o{ the year, accompanied by Lea 
was, elected Prcsideitt of. the f^rovfeiorial Goverhmertt. On January r, 1912, 
hfe assumed fhe Presicjcijcy artd the R^pubHc of China, came into e.xistence. 

^ Dr. Sun appointed Lea High Military Advisci^^d sent a lengthy cablegram 
to Yung Wing in t]ic United Statp, urging h^.to return to China to help 

-'found a^Hinific^ Chinese government and consolidate the infant republic.'' 
But Yung Wing, ^hen 85, and in ill health, could^notitiaRVth^ trip. He passed 
away in Hartford, Mais. on.A'priU22, 191.2 and was bn^ed there. He was sur- 
vived b^' his two son3:MorpisT>^ Brown, the elder*and Bartlejt G., t1ie younger. 

. r ->Af- ; ' ^' ■ - . , /■ 
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#9 - RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND THE CHINESE 

Chairman: Stanford M'. layman, New School for Social Research, New York 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE 
CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES 

By 

' Karen C, Wong 

The history of discrimination against Chinese is very unique, for though 
the Chinese people contributed so much toward the building and greatness 
of America, they were singled out both as a people and as a nation to be 
discriminated against by national legislation designed to stop the Chinese 
from coming to this country. 

The story begins when the first great influx of Chinese came to this country 
in 1848, as coolie labor to work in the mines during California's gold rush. 

They were originally received with an attitude of special tolerance and 
sympathy. However, that disappeared quickly when the Chinese began to 
appear in the mines in 1851. They were attacked vigorously ancl viciously 
by both public laws and popular uprisings. From 1850- 1870, California en- 
acted the Foreign Miners Tax enforced exclusively against every Chinese, 
which resulted in 50% of total revenues paid as taxes during the first four 
years of their enactment and 98% of total revenues during the final sixteen 
years. As early as 1849, in a Chinese Camp in California, an^ uprising took 
place against sixty Chinese miners. At Marysvill^, California, white minets 
in 1852 drew up a resolution asserting that "no Chinaman was to be henceforth 
allowed to hold any mining claim in the neighborhood." These anti-Chine^ie 
sentiments spread throughout California and in every mining town, there 
were similar restrictions and uprisings. Discriminaddn developed against them 
because of peculiarities of dress, to their color, language, inoflrensive habits 
and their willingness to work for lower wages. The Chinese were driven out 
of thc\mines about the same time as the railroads were being built. 

Because of scarcity of labor, the Chinese were recruited to work on the 
Central Pacific in 1 865. Because of their efficiency, coolies were soon trans- 
ported to work on the rdilroads. The Qvil War period marked a decline in 
anti-Chinese sentiment for their labor was needed to complete the Central 
Pacific railroad. ^- ^ ^ 

The demand for Chinese labor decreased in the '70's, and the Chinese 
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entered many different occupations fioni laundering, tailoring, fisliing, to , 
cigar making. At tliis time,, a flood of European immigrants of the laboring 
class arrived in California. They organized, mainly to seciire better treatment 
for themselves, and it was n6t until then that the Chinese became undesirable . 
elements. « 

The anti-Chinese movement reached its peak in 1875 when the Bank of 
California failed and California went through one of its worst economic set- 
backs. At this time the Chinese immigrant problem was confined mainly to 
California and the $an Francisco region in particular. With the completion 
of the transcontinental railroad and California depression, a trickle of immi- 
grants came to the Pacific Northwest,, the Rocky Mountain states and the 
EastefnaSah^rd. 

In 1885, in ^the Northwest, hundreds of Chinese were driven from Tacoma 
and their homes and businesses burned. In February, 1886, hundreds of white 
workers began coming to Seattle to drive out the entire Chinese population 
of 300-400 inhabitants. On February 7th, the mob went from building to 
building in. the Chinese section, loaded all their belongings, and marched 
fth&n down* to the docks. Money was raised by subscription to ship out 196 
Chinese on the Queen of the Pacific. The rest were marched home, and later 
took the train out until only fifteen remained. Governor Squires intervened, 
the rights of the Chinese were upheld, and martial law declared. President 
Cleveland sent Federal troops to back up Gbvemor Squire's proclamation. 
The Chinese were allowed to return after the Great Fire of 1889, though a 
few had returned earlier and were prospenng. 

State legislation against the Chinese was started as early as 1852 when the 
governor of California advised that coolie immigration be restricted and in 
1855 the state legislature enacted a law imposing a head tax of I55 on every 
Chinese. In 1858 a law wis passed forbidding the Chinese from entering the 
States but sud^ legislation was declared unconstitutional by the California 
Supreme Court and iii r"876l)y the United States Supreme Court; San Fran- 
ciscb also passed numerous city ordinances against the Chinese during this 
period like the Laundry, Queue, and Cubic Air Ordinances. 

California's efforts to stop Chinese immigration were rendered futile by 
the Federal court decision, so Califomi:a appealed to Congress for national 
legislation to stop Chinese immigration. When the country lapsed into a 
depression, anti-Chinese feeling entered into national politics and in 1876 both 
parties inserted an anti-Chinese plank in their platforms to secure the votes 
of the western states. 

In 1880 a law was passed whereby the United States could regulate, limit, 
or suspend but not prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers to this country. * 
On May 6, 1882, a law was passed suspending Chinese irtlhiigration for ten ^ 
years. This was the first national restrictive legislation on immigration and 
established the permanent exclusion of the Chinese. Congress continued all 
laws in force, so absolute prohibition of Chinese laborers continued. It accom- 
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plislicd the elective cxciiisioli ot Uiincsc i;il)orcrs for Cliincsc iinniigration 
dropped to zero. Tiiis was t!ie first time t!int the American govcrmnent had 
ever stopped people of :\ specific origin from coming to tlie United States. 
No Ciiinese citizen coiiid be !ega!!y admitted to the United States as an immi- 
grant from 1H82 to 1944 \v!ien t!ic Ciiinese F.xclusion Act was repealed. 

By t!ie end of tiie lytii century, tlic California Ciiinese iiad, for the most 
part, died otT, returned to Ciiina, moved eastward, or settled into those ghettos 
of American cjries referred to as '"Ciiinatown." Chinatown was tiic only ^lace 
a lonely Chinese laborer found fellowship, companions, social familiarity, 
and sohiv;^ Giiinatowa acted a.s a builcr against the prejudices, iiatreds, and 
depredations of iiostiic wiiitcs. Ciiinatown originated witii a parental sense 
of group feelings and social needs and, at t!ie same time, wiiite aversion and 
hostility gave added reiusons for tiiesc Chinese institution? to continue to 
flourish. Chinatown was u.sHaliy a smal! area, consisting of tiiree or four 
city blocks near tiie center of a large city. Here Ciiinese formed their own 
organizations which took care of tiieir own community's needs. In those days 
Chinatown was wide open, businesses flourisiied, and some Ciiinese became 
very wealthy. 

Unsavory elements aiso existed here in the form of gambiing and opium 
vdens, sini^soni^ i^irls ant! tonir wars, liiis w as primariiv <>liie to tiie iack of 
opportunity* for family, iiving— an efl"ect of the exclusion acts wiiich resuited 
in subtie genocide of tiie Ciiinc.se. Between the period of 1850-1882 with 
unrestricted immitjration, a total of only ^,H^S Chinese wopien journeyed to 
America. In tlie same time span, over 100,000 Ciiinese men arrived in the 
United States. In 1890 tiiere were only 3,868. Chinese women left. Before 
tiie turn of the centiirv, tiiere were about 27 Chinese men for every Chinese 
woman. A closer baiance of the sexes did not occur until tiie 1960*5. 
• As faniiiv buiiding began, tiie problems iike tong wars and opium smoking 
began to disappear. Tiiesc ciianges'produced a new person, a Chinese Ameri- 
can. He automaticaliy became a citizen through birth in this country. Al- 
though pijoud of his Chinese heritage, he identified more witii America. Yet 
before the Second World' War, university' graduates of Chinese descent could 
obtain but^few jobs outside of Chinatown. The war changed this and helped 
the Chinofie ptrhaps more tiian any other nationality. Due to the iack of 
Manpovycr during the w^ar, the Chinese began to enter fields closed to them 
previously. ^ 

The successful struggie of.a f^w Chinese to assimilate into America's society 
cannot be seen as representative. Imbedded insritutionalized racism aff^ects' 
and discriminates against many less fortunate Ci»ine.se Americans. Prevaiiing 
attitudes and stereotypes of.jCiiinese have often resuited in low promotional 
jobs and positions and limited participation in the mainstream of American 
life. We see ignorant and apathetical attitudes toward the social problenis of 
the' Chinese and the exclusion in education of historical contributions the 
Chinese have made in America. ^ ' 
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The Chinese IQUkc be recugni/xd as a people who liave long endured dis- 
crimination in trying to assimilate into the American society. Society must 
eliminate its discrimination and subordinating practices because tiie profound 
reality is that the Chinese will not deny their Ciiineseness as f omething to 
discard along the padi toward Americanization. Amerijy must accommodate 
this if she is* truly to bc a democratic nation. 



THE ANTI-CHINESE AIOVEAIENT IN(§ANyA 
CRUZ COUNTY, CALIFORNIA-^ 1859V1900 

By' ^ ^ 
EuvvAKD C. Lydon 

CHAPTER I / 
INTRODUCTION 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century, a forest fire of anti-Cliinesc 
sentiment sw(;pt California. Touching lightly in some places, burning deeply 
ip others, the anti-Chinese feeling alternately smoldered and flared over half 
a century. Though there are now several studies examining the anti-Chinese 
movement at thc'national and state levejs,^ tliere have -been few studies to 
determine the nature and intensity of the anti-Chinese movement at the local 
level in rural California. This paper, an analysis of tlie anti-Chinese movement 
in Santa Cruz countj', will e.vamine the relationsiiip of the Santa Cruz move- 
ment to the state level movement, will assess the influence of the anti-CI\inese 
movement on local politics, and will analyze the effoicts of the movement on 
the Chinese in the county. 

Santa Cruz county is ideally suited for a study of the anti-Chinese move- 
ment. With a small but important Chinese population^ and located on the 
northern side of Monterey Bay, Santa Cruz county was close enougii to the 
urban center of the movement tc^be influenced, yet isolated enough to develop 
its own unique version. Also, the county had tv>'o distinct regions, each of 
which nurtured different kinds of anti-Chinese sentiment. The northerfi end 
of the county, around Santa Cruz, was predominantly a logging and manufac- 
turing region; the expression of anti-Chinese sentiment there was constant 
and at times vicious. The southern area of the count)', the Pajaro V^alley, was 
dominated by agriculture, and the anti-Chinese refrain was often muted. 
By 1886, the issue of anti-Chinese boycotts had all but split the county in two. 

When analyzing the causes and effects of anti-Chinese sentiment in Santa 
Cruz county several assumptions were made: First, there is no way to measure 
latent hostility toward the Chinese— the feelings had to be expressed in some 
way before they can be examined. So, when anti-Chinese sentiment is identi- 
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tied ill ail area, what is iiicaiH is cxprcsacJ opinion. Secondly, anti-Cliincsc 
sentiment existed sporadically throughout the entire period under study, and 
several symptoms were used to diagnose its presence: restrictive ordinances, 
anti-Chinese public meetings and rallies,' anti-Chinese advertising, and violence 
and harassment directed against Chinese. Third, sporadic sentiment became 
a movement \v hen organization existed and action was planned or taken. A 
few anti-Chinese editorials did not constitute a movement; instead, they often 
were a momentary expression of opinion by the editor. In the strictest sense, a 
movement must be a sustained,' organized effort to bring about change. 

Using the above definitions there was anti-Chinese sentiment in Santa Cruz 
county between 1859 and 1876, and the emergence of the secret Santa Cruz 
Order of Caucasians in 1877 marked the transition to a movement. Between 
1877 and 1886, mirroring the state-level anti-Chinese movement, there was a 
vocal anti-Chinese movement in Santa Cruz county. With the wasting away 
of the anti-Chinese boycott movement in the summer of 1886, the Santa Cruz 
movement subsided into occasiorvil expressions , of hostility which all but 
disappeared by 1903. 

The Chinese in Savta Crttz Cqtrnty 

The Chinese never comprised more than four percent of the county's total 
population. From a single enumerated Chinese in 1850,'- the Chinese population 
grew to 785 in iSgoand then fell quickly to less than 200 in igio; 

Chinese in Santa Cruz County^ 





Total Population 


Chinese 


1850 


643 


1 


1860 


4^944 


6 


1870 


8.743 


156 


1880 


12,802 


523 


1890 


19,270 


785 


1900 


21,512 


614 


1910 


26,140 


194 



With the exception of Chinese fishermen along the beaches, seasonal labor- 
ers in the fields, and isolated groups of Chinese woodcutters and gardeners, 
most of the Chinese lived in the two most populous towns in the county. 

Santa Cruz, the county seat of the mfesion that gave its name to the county, 
was the manufacturing center for the county. After statehood came to Cali- 
fornia, the area adjacent to Santa Cruz became dotted with lumber mills, 
pap>crTnills, tanners, and lime kilns, all of which used the piers at Santa Cruz 
to ship their products to markets in San Francisco and southern California. 
The Chinese community in Santa Cruz, though moved from timjft, to time, 
was usually located on a street which ran,*along the west bank of the San 
Lorenzo River, The census^ schedules for 1870 and 1680 dramatically show 
the jprimary areas of^^mployment for Chinese in Santa Cruiz were as copks. 
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laundrymcn, and domestics. In fact, in 1880, 79 of the 98 Chinese enumchited 
within the city of Santa Cruz were employed in service capacities,* Though 
several local industries had used Chinese labor at one time, notably the Cali- 
fornia Powder Works, by 1880 they had all released their Chinese employees. 
Thus, in Santa Cruz, the Chinese provided services to the white coitiniunity, 
i and did not play a major role in the economy of the city. In the lumber camps 
north of Santa Cruz, the census schedules list a Chinese cook here and there, 
but there are no Chinese laborers in the logging industry, or at the saw mills. 

Tuenty miles southeast of Santa Cruz lay the Pajaro Valley, the agricul- 
tural heart of Santa Cruz countv, with Watsonville the major town. As the 
large ranchos of the Mexican period were broken into smaJler farms, intensive 
agriculture found its waV into the area. By 1875, ^vheat and barley were giving 
^ way to specialty crops like strawberries, hops, sugar beets, and orchards. Mo^t 
of the new crops needed to be cultivati^d and harvested by hand, and as the 
need for farm labor grew, so did the Chinese community in Watsonville. 
Though Watsonville was always smaller than Santa Cruz, it always had a 
larger Chinese population. The majority of the Chinese enumerated in Wat- 
sonville were listed as agricultural laborers, and most of the remainder were 
in service positions- to the Chinese communirv: barber, a policeman (hired by 
the Chinese), retail store operators, gamblers and opium dealers. Watsonville*s 
Chinese section wlis a true Chinatown, as all seven of the Chinese females listed 
in the 1870 censu^lived there as did twelve of the thirteen Chinese females 
in 1880.* While this s^lf-.sufficient Chinese community provided labor essential 
to the economy of .the Pajaro VallcVt the Chinese in Santa Cruz were on the 
periphery of the manufacturing, and potentially vulnerahle to* anri-Chinese 
hostility. As shall be shown later, this apparent vulnerabiflty was deceptive: 
both Chinatowns had interna! strengths which will prove to be invaluable in 
the coming struggle, 

> * Elmer Clarence Sandmcycr, The Artti -Chinese Movcnievi in ('jlifomia ( Vrbana, 
Univcrsir\- of Illinois Press. 19.^9) ; Alexander Saxron, The htdispmsahte Emvny (Hcrkelcy: 
UnivcrsiiA' of California Press, 107 1 rflso, Stanford M. lAiiun. Chinese Aytiertcctns 

(N(rw York, Random House, >^Pli||^Hk^5t Bctt)' Lcc Sung, The Story of the Chinese 
m America (New York, MacMiUan.^H^Hpp. 27-57. 
^United Stares Census (iH?o). mn^SHpt for California. 

^Bureau of Census, 12th Census ot Mqoo), p, 565; ijrh Census of U.S. (1910), 

p. S9<5. . . . , 

* Bureau of Census, 9th Census df U.S. (1870), manuscript. California: loth Census 

of U.S. I i8«o), manuscript. 
« Ibid ' , 

CHAPTER II 
THE FORMATIVE \TARS: 1859-1875 

Anti-Chinese Sentiment in the Santa Crtn Area 

Though there was a wide variety of hostilitj^ expressed toward the Chinese 
in Santa Cruz countv between 1859 and 1876, all attempts to form anti- 
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Chinese org.uii/iitions were unsuccessful. Initially, the (Chinese were not 
visible in any numbers, so the (Chinese issue was an abstraction anJ Jiflicult 
to keep on center stage, Peri(»Jically, Chinese laborers were blaineJ for the 
economic ills of the state, but the absence of any si/eabic number of Chinese 
in the county made it difficult for local citizens to saddle the Chinese with the 
blame forward timcti in Santa Cruz county, . ♦ 

The l%:ifiC SciHtncl (later named the Savia Crt4Z Svfitivel) began publish- 
ing in Santa Cruz in i S^'rt, and froni that time until after the turn of the century 
it \ic\)t a consistently anti-Chinese editorial position. During this first phuse of 
the movement, the newspaper took a sympathetic view of the statewide anti- 
Chinese movement but always deplored violence directed against Chinese, In 
the first anti-Chinese editorial vpublished in the county, editor J()hn McFlroy 
laid the blame for California's hard times directly at the feet of the Chinese 
and the companies that employed them.' From that editorial until 1H76, the 
Sentinel maintained its constant opposition to Chinese imniigrition.- 

As the' number of Chinese in the county increased, 'the editorial^ became 
more openly racist. In a lengthy editorial in 1873, the editor, B. P, Kooscr, 
reiterated the standard anri -Chinese view that Chinese immigration should be 
stopped because the Chinese drove down wages and they "caircd nothing for 
our country beyond the advantage it affords for making money." 

He concluded this important editorial with the following observation: 
"They [Chinese] huddle in miserable, cheap tenements, without an idea of 
decency.; they arc surrounded with and grovel in filth and baseness, the vcn' 
sight of which is revolting and sickening. Neither is tl)is an exception, for 
whorever vou find them in country towns they arc always cxi.stinjr jn a like 
condition."'* Apparently the abstraction was becoming" a reality. 

However, the Sentinel was quick to deplore violence against tlie Chinese, 
When the news of the expulsion of the Chinese from Homitos, California, 
reached Santa Cruz in June of 1859, the editor criticized the u.se of force on 
both moral and legal grounds: "Such acts are unworthy our boasted .^civili- 
zation.*'* And, as the number of violent incidents against Chinese grew in 
Santa Cruz, he upbraided the perpetrators of such acts.* In 1869, a mission 
school for the Chinese was set up in Santa Cruz by the American Missionary 
Association. By 187^ tht^re was an active group of Chinese attending the 
school, particularly during the winter months. Periodically, school boys 
would line the route from Chinatown to the school, shouting threats and 
throwing . stones at the Chinese. In a blistering editorial, Kooser criticized 
the boys for such act.s and lamented the apparent lack of civility in such 
behavior.* 

By the mid-1870's, Chinese labor was being used extensively in the Cali- 
fornia Powder works on the San Lorenzo River, in the San Lorenzo Paper 
Mill, the Soquel Sugar Beet Factory, and in the construction of the narrow 
gauge railway between Watsonville and Santa Cruz. Kooscr criticized business 
in general for using Chinese labor, but never directed that criticism to^vard 



IocmI hiisincjkscs. TUc C'alitorni;^ Powder V\\rt*5J^ffl^?^\\nin|)lc\ w ;is one of the 
mnin mnnufacturing concerns in rlic ctnnuy . {jrAHUcing gnn|)(»\vclcr which 
w;is shipped nil over the ccnintrv. (Chinese Lihorcrs \cerc used in the construc- 
tion of the mill, ns coo^)ers, ;uul elsew here in the o|)er;ition.' In ;i j)etition 
was circulated in Santa Can/ and |) resented to the C()ni|)any asking that the 
Chinese be fired and replaced hy whites, hut the company ignored the re- 
quest.'* Kooser defended the use of (Chinese labor mi the miW fts the (uily means 
that the Powder (Tompanv could use to keej) their protlucrs com[)eiitivc with 
goods produced on the east C(Kist.'' That same dj:fense had been used by (Cali- 
fornia businesses tlinuigluuir the iS-^o's as a defense for usinp (Chinese labor. 
For Kooser, local economic e\pedicncv t<r(>k precetlence over j)rinciple: the. 
Powder Mill j)rovidcd jobs for w hites as^^well as Chinese anil its continued 
operation was more important than expellihg Chinese laborers. 

In the early iSjo's, ,the Chinese provided the labor for several iiTiportant 
local construction projects including the regrading of the road fn»m Soquel 
to SaA' Jose, the construction of the horse railwa\* in Santa Cru/., a nil the con- 
struction of the narrow -gauge railway between Santa Cruz and .AVatsrtnville.'*^ 
The narrow gauge railw ay provided Santa Cru/ with its Hrst rail link to San 
Fjrancisico. looser describdd the jiroject in great detail, and frequently com- 
mented upon the intlustry anti tenacity of the several hundred Chinese work- 
ing on the jixoject." During the construction of the railroail, a number of 
"Chinese lal)orers were injured antI Kooser expressed sympathy for them.'- 
While he condcmnvd the use of (Chinese labor in constnicting the transconti- 
nental railroad,^** he was open I \' impressed with their work in the co\nuy. This 
was a majT)'r charactersitic of the anti -Chinese sentiment expressed in the 
county— though quick to support state dl*vel movements against Chinese im^ 
migration, quick to sign petitions or vote for anti-Chinese candidates, and 
quick to ridicule the appearance of the Chinese and their customs, local citi- 
zens \yere reluctant to tlircct tlicir hostilit\' at Chinese in the county, 

Ami-Chinese Sentimcfit in the Vj]xro \ alley 

The main newspaper in the agricultural end of Stffita Cniz county was the 
weekly \\atsonville PajcrrontiVi, established in 18^8 by J. A. Cottle and taken 
over the following year by C. O. Cu minings.^* Cottle was very skeptical about 
the anti-Chinese sentiment being expressed in the ciry newspapers. In March, 
1868, Cottle speculated about the high rate of unemployment in Watsonville, 
and after noting the number of idh rs in the area*, rejected the notion that thev 
had been put out of work by the Chinese, since there were only twenty Chinese 
in the entire area.*'^ In May, \^(\ ), Cottle published a point by point denunci- 
ation of the anti-Chinese sentimcnr being expressed elsewhere in the state. He 
termed the anti-Chinese movement a "huge political Jack-o-lantern, stuck 
on the pole of party to frighten the ignorant." Instead, he wrote, California 
should welcome the economic intercourse U'ith China, contact bet\\'een China 
and California would naniralK result in the Chinese adopting American civili- 
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zation. He suggested that the complaint of , miscegenation "be dropped until 
it is ascertained [by politicians] whether Chinese want to marry their 
sisters/* He concluded the editorial with a plea for reason: "This howl against 
the Johrts is very foolish and wc hope that the people of GiHfomia will not 
• allow themselves to become -unreasonable, just through the influence of preju- ^, 
dices.**^® The theme of reason was played early in Watsonville, and though 
the newspaper changed hands several times, the Pajaronian remained skeptical J 
of the anti-Chinese movement urftil the turn of the century. ^ 

Cottle sold the paper to C. O. Cummings who, in 1869, picked up the theme 
of skepticism about the anti-Chinese issue: *is not this great issue of the day 
the great humbug of the day?-*'^" By that time, the Pajaro Valley was becoming 
' increasingly dependent on Chinese labor. In the summer of 1869, Cummings 
stated flatly: "Truly, Chinamen arc ab^eipeflt to us this year at least, and we 
would advise the enemies of Chinese labor to keep silent until our crops are 
gathered . . . they make excellent hands and can be^ depended upon to go to 
work on Monday momings.^^^^ Again, the immeclhte economic need prevailed 
over the broadly-stated principle. ^ J 

The one unsuccessful effort to establish an anti-cpohe^Association in ^H^ta 
Cruz county occurred in Watsonville inflate iByo: On November 22, a meet- 
ing was held to organize the Watsonville Anti-Chinese Xssociati<5n, whose 
initial objective was t#*/drive the Chinese from the [Pajaro) \^allcy . . The' 
following week the 'Association leadership ftsucd a disclaimer indic:iting that 
thcij^^d was to encourage the cessation of Chinese immigration into the 
Un^^^ites: "There is no spirit of hostilitj' on the part of the Society toward , 
the Chinese now among us . . But, after two more weekly meetings tl^e Asso- 
ciation disappeared.^" Even in the winter, Chinese exclusion was not a popular 
i«sue in the labor-hungry. Pajaro Valley. \ . \ 

As tl\e Chinese popufation in the Pajaro \ alley grew, a Chinese sectioA de- 
veloped m Watsonville very near the center of towTi,- just one block off" the 
main street. In 1874, the Pajaronian (Cummings, editor) began a campaigA 
to have the Chinese section of Watsonville eitl^cr cleaned up or moVed. Cum- 
mings described the Chinese quarter as a "sink hole of barbarism and multitudi- 
nous stinks . . , situated in the heart of the business portion of Watsonville/* 
However, he also indicated that he wanted the Chinese to remain close to the 
town, "where they will not be so off'ehsive.-'^^* For the next six months he 
exhorted the citizens and the Town Council to do something about China- ' 
town, but no ordinances were forthcoming and the Chinese remained. 

One possible reason that the anti-Chinese cry %yas not picked up during this 
period was^thc existence of a racist campaign against another ethnic group, 
more numerous and more visible. While the aati-Chinpse movement was 
foundering during the early years, there was a count]|^^^|^(and state- wide) 
movement directed against Calif6rriiDS, iVlexi'cans a^T$!i|Mpfis.^2 From laws 
directed against their customs and traditions to mob VfH»nc^, the Spanish- 
speaking in Santa Cruz were under constant attack, Kxcep^or the fortunate 

. 224 • 
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few that were able to hold on to their Mexican land grants, by i860, most of 
the Spanish-speaking population in the county was sequestered in a Spanish- 
•^town to the cast of Santa Cruz (Branciforte), or in a collection of bars and 
shacks north of Watsonville (Whisky Hill). ^3 Between 1850 and 187 5. at least 
nine Spanish-speaking people were lynched in Santa Cruz county.^* Vigilance 
committees abounded in the county (as they did eftewhere in California); in 
1870^ a "protective Association"^ formed in Vjatsonville and issued a list of 
people wanted for crimes against the community— all on the list had Spanish 
surnames,^ ' ' ^^^^^ 

The relationship between the campaign against the Spanish-speaking anlk 
the movement against the Chineseis not yet clear,^ but two interrelationships 
appeared in Santa Cruz county. First, there were a number of incidents of 
assault between Chinese and Spanish-speaking residents of the county.^^ This 
could well have been a manifestation of the two groups jockeying for position 
at the bottom of the socid-economic hierarchy. Secondly, during the 1^74 
editorial Cjampaign to remove the Chinese section from downtown Watson- 
ville, Cummings often notexl that Chinatown \^ attracting '^Groasers and 
Indians" into the he^iFt of town.. Chinatown was attractive to the SpanisK,- 
speaking population, providing entertayment in the form of gambling, opituil 
and prostitution. Thus, the move to get Chinatown ,outside the corporate 
lirifiits of Watsonville was an efFprSto kecfp the Mexicans, Indians and Calif or- 
nios in their plaCe— outsidfe town. ^ • ' 

By 1JB75, the campaign, of violence against the Spanish-speaking in Cali- 
fornia was winding down. With the execution of the last bandido, Tiburcio 
VasqueSr^in San Jose in 1875, a sigh of relief went up from the Santa Cruz 
county.2\TheJast California lynching of a Spiyiisb-speaking jjerson -Occurred 
in Santa Cruz in 1877 ^^^^ hanging of two murder suspects from the San 
Lorenzo river budge.^^ The energy that *'law and jprder"- elements of 
Santa Cruz county had expended in their campaign against the ''greaser" will 
now be directed against the Chinese. 

^ Pacific ^evtmely Nov. 1 1, 1859. 
' Santa Cruz Sentinel^ April 13, 1862; April 20, 1862! 
:^ Ibid.y March i'^, J873. ^ . . 

.^/^/if., June^i8, 1859. 

^ I bid. J August 15, 1871; September 25, 1875. 

^Ibid., April'ij, 1869; October 25, 1873. ^ 
T I M. J March I j^. iSy^. - ^ 

^ lbsd.y October '2 2, r864. 
©Wrf., March 14, 1874. 

June ifr, i870i-July 3, i«75. 
^ J /A/i., December 12, 1874; July 3, 1875. - ^ 

Ibid., }:mu^ry i, 1876; January 22, 1876; Janrnry 29, 1K76. 
i-'-M/^f., April 2, 1867; April 23/1.867. ' , . ' 

^<E. S. Harrison, History of Santa Cm^ Cottnty (San Francisco: Pacific Press, 
p. 88. 

^-"^ Watsonville Pajaronian^ March 1R68. 

May 14, 1868. - " - 

July 15, 1869. ; . ^ ^ 



' 18 /^/i., July 15, 1869. 

I bid. J November 24, 1870-, December i-December 15, 1870. 
20 /^/i., Sept. 3, 1874. V 

21 /^'i., Sept. 10, 1874; Oct. I, 1874; ^'o^'- '9» '8741 Dec- 3» *^74i D^^- -4» »^74- 

22 Leonard Pitt. The Decline of the Californios . {Berkeley : University' of California 

Press, 1970). * ^ 

-3 Bureau of Census^Eighth Census (i860), manuscript, Santa. Cruz county. 
2iSanta Cruz •SV//r//;t'/, June :i, 1856; PajaroJiiaHy .May 19, 1870. 

Pjjjromjnj March 2\ 1870. 
-*^Pitz. Decline of Calif dmios, pp. j^-j^. * ^ 

2 T Se7;r/77e/, Sept. 15, 1877; Dec/5, 1883; March 29,1884; Pdjcironicni, .August. 8, 1872. 

Margaret Koch, Samij Cruz County: Parade of the Past (Fresno: Valley Publisher, 

1973), pp. 147-148. -\ 

' 29pitt^ Decline of Calif omios^y p. 260; Sentinel^ Alay 5, 1877. Pitt erroneously puts the 
San Lorenzp river in Safita Clara county." 

LdHAPTERIII 
THE MOVEMENT MATURES: 1876-1883 ^. 
e state-wide and Santa 'Cruz county anti-Chinese movements 
emerged matured in 1876.^ In Santa ^ruz county a combination of factors* 
contributed to the movement gaining Momentum including: a depression, ^ 
the formation of the Workingman*s Party in San Francisco, and Duncan 
^fcPherson*s becoming editor and publishcrof the Santa Cruz Sentinel 

California had been experiencing an economic depression since 1869, and 
by 1875, Santa Cruz county was hit by hard tinges. Unemployment was par-, 
ticularly high Jh the manufacturing and lumber i^idustry around Santa Cruz., 
The slump continued for the next five years: lumber mills closed, houses and 
store^stood vacant and even the California Powder Works closed for a short 
time. The Pajaro Valley did not feel the economic piqch as severely, and the 
Pajaronian crowed from time to time that VVatsonville was faring pretty well.^ 
Thus, part of the stage is set for a strong anti-Chinese mpvemear in Santa 
Cruz, and a weak movement in VVatsonville. Perhaps the most important actor 
on that stage will be Duncan McPherson, editor of the Santa Cruz SentineL 
McPherson had come to Santa Cruz in 1856, and after dabbling in the 
Sentinel as a business manager in the i86o's and editing ,a newspaper in San 
Mateo for five years, he returned to Santa Cruz in 1 876 and li^ght an interest < 
in the Sentinel and became its editor. From that time until after the turn of 
the century, McPherson was consistently, avidly, almost hysterically anti- 
Chinese in both editorial policy and his persohal political career. He published 
verbatim minutes of anti-Chinese clubs, ran their advertisements, and often 
provided personal leadership for the movement. 

The tempo o£ anti-Chinese sentiment in Santa Cruz picked up in the spring 
of 1876. On Saturday, 'April 15, an Anti-Chinese Association was formed, 
composed of an unknown number of unemployed "working men and mechan- 
ics.'' The Association was dedicated to boycotting Chinese businesses or those 
businesses that employed Chinese. The next evening, several drunken men 
attacked a Chinese residence in the Chinese section of Santa Cruz and hurled 
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stbhes through the windows until they were |fg^ed. Eventually, seven of 
the men were tried and convicted on assaul| chaises. The meetings on Satur- 
day night, and the assault on Sunday evening^v^cre the harbinger of things 
to come, but this anti-Chincsc Associati^^vas not heard from again.^ 

McPhersQn then launched a one yeag^ditorial campaign against Chinese 
immigration. Drawing upon articles andleditorials from San Francisco news- 
papers, he systematicall\^nunicrated all of the argumepts which, by this time, 
were standard fare for cJ]|ponents of Chinese immigration. Using such de- 
scriptive adjectives as '*hog eyed," and "rat-eating," he denounced the Chinese 
for undercutting-vages, for being unassimilable, for being heathens, for smok- 
ing opium, for gambling, and for being diseased. He upbraidec^ farmers for 
not firing Chinese farm laborers, and he urged all businesses and families to 
release their Chinese "help and hire uncmployed*whites in their pljce."*^ 



The Santa Cntz Order of Caucasians 




A second and more successful attempt to found an and-Chfnese club came 
in December, 1877, with the foundation of the Santa Cruz Caucasian Society. 
A secret society dedicated to boycotting the Chinese, the Santa Cruz Cauca- 
sians met weekly and numbered oVer fifty at one point. Though the Santa 
Cruz Order was obviously patterned on its contemporary in San Francisco, 
there is no evidence that it was involved in killing Chinese as the San Fran- 
cisco Caucasians were.^ McPherson, one of the founding members of the 
Society,^ was careful to point out that the Caucasians were taking a "law- 
abiding, determined course*' in urging the boycotts. Meeting in secret, the 
Caucnsians began to hone the boycott into an effective weapon; the weapon 
will ouriive the organization." For, just at the time when the Caucasian mem- 
bership began to blossom,.7anothcr group was forming in Santa Cruz county 
which would provide the apparatus to transform the anti-Chinese sentiment 
into a formidable movement— the Workingmen*s Party. 

The Santai Cruz Workhigmen's Party ^ ^ 

Foundccf in the fall of 1877, and espousing anti-Chinese slogans, the Work- 
ingmcn*s Party spread quickly throughout California.. Under the leadership 
of Denis Kearney, the Workingmeri's Party quickly attracted the attention of 
the unemployed both in San Francisco and Santa Cruz.^ By early February, 
1878, a Workingmcn's Part\' was formed in Santa Cruz under the banner, 
*'No Nationality! No Religion! ... No Chinamen Need Apply."^ The suc- 
cess of the organization was astonishing; inside one month, the Santa Cruz 
Workingmcn had 266 members which one editor claimed to be the best re- 
sponse to the party outside San Francisco.^<> On October z6, 1878, the Santa 
Cruz Order of Caucasians adjourned indefinitely— the secret anti-Chinese 
movement had gojkc public. 

From its inception, the Santa Cruz Workingmen's Party attracted more than 
just workingmcn. The leadership in both Santa Cniz county and in Snn Rran^ 
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Cisco was hardly proletarian; Elihu Anthony, the President of the Santa Cniz 
.party was one of the pioneer Yankees to come into the county. Developer of 
the first foundry in Santa Cruz, Anthony had conic to be an extensive prop- 
erty-owner by the time of his election as head of the Workingmen'si^arty at 
age 59.^- Until the-latc i88o's Anthony, along with Duncan>McPhers^, was 
the most vocal opponent of the Chinese in Santa Cru2^county. / 

Behaving like a political machine, the Workingmen's Party directed its en- 
ergies to puttih^ candidates up for local elections. J| the Santa Cruz City 
. elections of April, 1878, tlic Workingmen's Party ^pceedcd in electing its 
candidates in four of the six offices up for election. The platform of the 
Santa Cruz party was similar to that of the state organization and included a 
clean government plank, an anti-monopoly plank, and most importantly, a 
plank opposing Chinese immigration." Some Workingmen in Santa Cruz even 
took to affixing signs to the rears of their wagons which read, "The Chinese 
Must Go."^5 

The only important debate within the Working'men*s Pai:ty in Santa Cruz 
arose over Denis Kearney. "Kearneyism," a penchant for violent incendiarism, 
was roundly denounced bv^ most of the leadership within the party. Santa 
Cruz had a taste of incendiarism during the summer of 1877 immediately 
following the first of Kearney's San Francisco sandlot demonstrations, and 
neither the party nor McPhcrson liked those tactics.*** At one point, Mc- 
Pherson became so disgusted with Kearney's antics that he wrote, "Kearney, 
by his language, his demeanor, his threats, his antecedents, his plagiarizing of 
other men's brains in speech-making has led the people ... to believe that the 
anti-Chinese fight here is conducted mainly by hoodlums and Communists."*'^ 
Arithony, on the other hand, supported Kearney, and when the fiery leader 
came to speak in Santa Cruz county in 187c. Anthony met him, hosted him, 
and introduced him to the assembled cro^\d.*** Anthony owned considerable 
property in Santa Cruz, and he stood to lose a lot if- violence broke out in 
Santa Cruz, yet he wished to be identified with Kearney, apparently for 
political reasons. Soon after Kearney left the count\% Anthony was elected to 
the California Asseijibly.*® ^ 

Anthony was not the only Santa Cruz Workingmen's Party member to use 
the party as a launching pad to higher office. William F. White, a farmer from 
the Pajaro Valley who joined the Santa Cruz Workingmen because the Wat- 
sonville chapter had failed, attended several state-wide conventions of the 
Party, and in 1879 was the unsuccessful Workingmen's Party candidate for 
governor. By i88<h even McPherson, a life-long Republican, became Suspi- 
cious of the number cKpoli tic ians (mainly Democrats) that were materializing 
jwitliin the Santa Cruz Workingmen's Paity;-* and witli its energies .sapped by 
intra-party bickering, the Santa Cruz chapter died by the end of 1880. Though 
short-lived, the Santa Cruz Workingmcn^s Party provided important political 
experience for many of its members, experience they will draw on as required * 
by the recurring theme of Chinese exclasicjn. 
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Wats^iMtle '^r^kSigWeii'^ Part^^d'tl%t Q^jmituiwji of 1819 
PredictablyttiRB^^f^^ liartyAVasnj^ mpre'ilibdued in Watson- 

' \,^^^lle. Early. li^-tej'B, a v\|ts9iH^ille chap.te^^^o^p^rifzed, n^et regularly, and po- 
^^Jftcly welcor^d. Kearny \^h^n ]iei» came to sjjeak 15^79. However, the 
\^ Pdjaro7itanii^zs continually criti^ffTof Kearney and. his tactics, and when the 
news o/:X^ptt^^ CQj^ung to^^Va^^pn^ille first ^surfaced, Ra^qliff wrote: 
•b' "^Hur^ahX^^ he e.^bibits that noose here [Wat- 

. sonville] 'it "^ilf thrbw ^nariy 
V' : debate on the, |)rojp'os£d^alifornia Constitution began in the 

^ springij£f.:iS79, tho^Vfrtsonville Worldn§hien*s Party could'not stmport it 
- thougj^he-Cohstirtfeori bad beeri-influfenc^d by Workingnien^s Par^ dele- 
.gajtylvlien it wa^S^^S^rafce^! The^ Pajafo Valley farmers could not support it 
-**on th'^grouni thdV^i -wilKdrive a\yay capital from the valley.^^s So, again, 
the county was'sp^t! Sarjfa Cruz supported the Constitution while Watsonville 
opposed it'^pe tlecforhte^gf the county voted for ratification, but* a heav^ 
^ negative vote^rawe in Ttom the Pajaro Valley.'* 

The negative vote cannot be interpreted as being favorable to Chinese im- 
migration, however, for in a' referendum on Chinese immigration held in 
California in September, 1879, 2,450 Santa Cruz count)- voters ind»;:.itcd oppo- 
sition to Chinese immigration While only four favored it.^*'^ MoPherson, when 
commenting on the results of that referendum called the four '•cranks."2tt 
Thus, Santa Cruz county voters (and California) expressed overv hclining 
opposition to continued Chinese immigration on a national level, while the 
Pajaro Valley farmers remained apprehensive about losing their labor supply. 
As the Pajaronian summed it up during the wheat harvest in 1879: . . the 
Chinese must go forth— to bind."-^ ^ 

Reaction to the Exclusion Bills ''^ 
, The depth and strength of the anri-Chinese movctiient during this period 
can ^Iso be measured by the reaction to attempts at federal restriction of 
Chinese immigration. In March, 1879, citing its onflict with the^'Burlinganie 
Treaty, President Hayes vetoed the first attempt to restrict Chinese exclusion 
(the Fifteen Passenger Bill). The Fajaronuvi responded with disappointment; 
but the Sentinel voiced the opinion that, **A yreat work has been done bv 
Congress and destroyed by Hayes.*' McPherson intimated that Hayes was 
influenced ^)y eastern manufacturers, eastern ministers, and Mrs. Hayes. 2» 

During the next two years, Santa Cruz count\' folbwed the progress of 
treaty revision and the Miller Chinese Exclusion Bill with great;Jntere.st, and 
when the ne\\ s reached Santa Cruz county that President .Artht^ jukWetoed 
this attempt, the north end of the county exploded with cin^tf^ ^^^^'nt^s 
of the veto reached Santa Cruz on April 4, 1882, and bv that evenb^ bonfire 
was roaring as a crowd gathered to .see a burning effigy of Presidoit Arthur 
hanging in the Plaza. In speeches that evening, Duncan McPherson and 
Elihu Anthony, along with other community leaders, expressed disappoint- 
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ment in the President and reaffirmed their oppositi&n to Chinese immigration. 
And, when' the modified exclusion bill was signed by President Arthur on 
May 6, the people of Santa Cruz celebrated in the streets.^^ 

WatsonviJle, refusing to observe the statewide holiday declared for public 
protest agairist Chinese immigration on March 4, r882, reacted to Arthur's 
veto with'*tonchalance.^^ There were np mass meetings, and the Fajaronian 
chastised the hanging in Santa Cruz as a 'Velic of bygone times [which] . . . 
carries no conviction or force with it."-*- The Fajaroniaiiy having dismissed the 
anti-Chinese issue as a ^'political taffy pull*' sighed with relief when Arthur 
finally signed the Chinese Exclusion Act in May, declaring, "At last the 
Chinese question is out of politics, and we are glad of ic"^^ 

McPherson's Blind Spot—The South Vadfic Coast Railroad .^ 

Since 187.1, the city of VVatsonville had a railroad link with tfie San Francisco 
bay area, arid beginning in 1876, McPherson began advocating a direct rail 
line between Santa Cruz^nd San Francisco. Though one could ride the train 
from Santa Cruz to San Francis^ after 1876, it involved a circuitous route 
through Watsonville, out to Gilroy, and north up the Santa Clara Valley. 
A direct^nk over the Santa Cruz mountains would cut hours off the trip 
as well acs eliminate the ignominy of having to pass through Watsonville on 
the way. Just as the South Pacific Coast Railroad began construction south 
from Santa Clara into the mountains, the anti-Chinese movement was organ- 
ized. And,jto his consternation, McPherson found that the road was being 
construe ted4ky Chinese. McPherson had a dilemma: if he began a campaign 
to get the SOBth Pacific Coast Railroad to fire its Chinese, who would build 
the road? Sojhe chose to play do^vn the role of the Chinese when describing 
the building of the road. As the thousand Chinese railroad workers began 
their arduous task of pushing a railroad through the twisting ridges north of 

\ Santa Cruz, McPherson buried the articles on back pages, and often failed 
t^ mention that the majority of^the workers were C?hinese.^* 

Y^e' story of the construction of the South Pacific Coast Railroad and par- 
ti culady the incredible tunneling done by the Chinese on the route, has yet 
to receive its due.^^ There were eight tunnels totalling 2 and Ys miles in length 
drilled by^Chinese laborers at an enormous cost in human life. The two longest 
tunnels (each over a mile) were drilled through gas-bearing rock, and there 
were several serious explosions when, the gas was accidentally ignited. Intone 
explosion in tunnel number three, thirty-two Chinese lost their lives.^*^ All 
told, at least 45 Chinese were killed during the construction of the South 
' Pacific Coast Railroad. 

After the huge explosion in tunnel number three, McPherson declared 
that he had found the solution to the problem of Chinese labor: "Laboring 
men say that the Chifiese must go. Send them into the oil-gas end of tunnel 

; No. 3. They will then wing theii' flowery way to the Celestial land, or hunt 
the sources of the fires tha,t keep the volcanoes in perpetual motion. "'^'^ One 
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week lateF, after recommending genocide tsa solution, MrPwBtfgM 
bottom of his barrel of racist epidiets \^hen he desoribe^^^^^Chin^se as 

. . half human, half devil, rat-eating, rag-wearing, law-ignoringi. Christian 
civilization-hating, opium-smoking, labor-degrading, eiltrail-sucking Celes- 
tials . . ."^^ Even at a time when anti-Chinese descriptive terminology was 
common in California newspapers, McPherson's'cditorials have to take the 
prize for the most vicious, and most repulsive. V 

When the South Pacific Coast Railroad was finally completed in M^, 1880, 
the road was quick to release all its Ciiincse employees, and McPhcrson 
proudly announced tiiat there were no longer any Chinese on the road's pay- 
roll.^^ Once again, economic nccessitj^ topk precedence over th^ stated prin-. 
ciple of *Thc Chinese iMust Go." Even Duncan iMcPherson, a man with a 
burning (and as yct.une.xplainablc) hatred for Chinese had to hold back his 
demand for releasing Chinese laborers until the railroad was completed. 

The Narrowing of the Chinese World in Santa Cruz County 

As occurred elsewhere in California, the Chinese in Santa Cruz found them- 
selves increasingly restricted, regulated, taxed, and harassed. And, with the 
development of the anti-Chinese movement in Santa Cruz count)' in 1876, 
governments passed ordinances which narrowed the scope of Chinese employ- 
ment and social contact. Even in the Pajaro Valley, where there was a crrcat 
need for Chinese labor, ordinances restricting the Chinese were passed. 

Santa Cruz^ however, led the county in the number and variety of anti- 
Chinjst ordinances passed during this period. Besides the usual laws restrict- 
ing gambling, opium, peddlers and laundries, Santa Cqiz even adopted a 
pole-ordinance.'**> VVatsonville, though restrained in its anti-Chinese sentiment, 
passed similar ordinances, including an ordinance making kite-flying within 
the city limits of VVatsonville illegal. A Chinestr^esident .of Watsonville'y ' 
Chinatown was arrested for flying a kite."*^ These campaigns directed against 
Chinese culture are reminiscent of the campaign to eliininate the culture of 
the Spanish-speaking population in the county during the 1850's and i86o's., 

By the eariy i886's vtry definite lines had been drawn by whites in Santa 
Cruz county defining what work the Chinese could do, and where they could 
live. Whether working in i\\t fields, drilling railroad tunnels, or toiling. in 
the laundries, the Chinese were providing a good share of the labor in the 
county. Yet, they received little respect from the white residents of the 
county\ And, not infrequently, Chinese were the butt of practical jokes. Dur- 
ing the election of 1871, a long -line developed in front of the polling place 
in the c'lVf of Santa Cruz. One practical jokwuhanded a Chinese observer a 
ballot and suggested he stand in line "just^^wjf Melican man." The Chinese 
stood in line for several hours, but, upop^juriving at the voting table, was 
turned away, much to the enjoyment o/f the assembled crowd.-*^ On another 
evening, a Chinese put on roller skates Lt a Santa , Cruz skating rink, and ac-- 
•cording to one observer, "first his hecls>-ould be in the air, then sorne of the 
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boys would take hold of his/<^ucue and jerk him over backwards . . . This kind 
of amusemgQt J(Jhn took /good naturedly . . Chinese were criticized for 
not wishin^o assimilate, yet they were ridiculed when they did make any 
effort to adopt Amed^n culture. This "damned if you do, damned if you 
don't" bind will vJm that good natured response of the Chinese into one 
of frustration and anger by the inid-iSSo's. When the and-Chinese movement* 
went on its last, and most iabusive campaign in 1885, both Chinese communi- 
ties in Santa Cruz county were ready for the fray. 
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CHAPTER IV 
APOGEE AND DECLINE: 1884-1892 

After the passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act in 1882, the California and- 
Chinese movement waited expectantly for Chinese immigration to stop and 
Chinese emigration to begin. But, by 1 884, an air of frustration permeated the 
state as "Chinese must go" forces saw that the Chinese remained.^ They ex- 
pressed dismay that Chinatowns seemed get larger, and each arrival of a 
vessel in San Francisco with Chinese aboard brought charges thpit the federal 
government (customs officials in particula^) was not enforcing the Exclusion 
law. Ironically,, racist movements tend to place a high value on being treated 
fairly by their elected officials— while they espouse unfair treatment for some- 
one elsc.^ By "1885, having lost confidence in state and federal. lawmakers, the 
anti-Chinese movements in many areas began to take the initiative; by using 
direct action'^against Chinese communities, they attempted to solve the prob- 
lem that the governments hadlrefused to solve for them. As Saxton points out, 
the archetypical incidents in Rock Springs, Wyoming Territory, and Eureka, 

/■ ' 

California, became the examf^s used by many California comtnunities. From 
ordinances in the early stages, the movement escalated to force, intimidation, 
and in some ai*eas, violence.'^ 

A?2ti'Chinese Move7?ient In Felton 

During the winter of 1885-86, as elsew here in California, the anti-Chinese 
movement in Santa Cruz county reached crescendo pitch. In November, an 
anti-Chin^e club forrried in the lumbering region of Felton and Boulder 
Creek, north of Santa Cruz. In 1877'there had not been enough interest to 
sustain an anti-Chinese movement, but the depressed economy and high un- 
employment in the lumber industry finally took its toll, and by 1885 the 
loggers struck out with a vengeance. Though there were few Chinese in the 
area, anyone employing Chinese became the target of abuse and intimida- 
tion. For^xamplc, VVilliam Atnitland, a British subject living near San Lorenzo 
was visited on November 13 by a committee of his neighbors who gave him 
twenty-four hours to fire his Chinese cook. In an appeal for assistance written 
to the British Consul in San Francisco, Alajtland observed, 'The men who 
are meeting in this way are rtSt the working men, but a mob of drunken 
loafers..." The governor sent a telegram to Santa -Cruz's Sheriff, Efmer 
Dakan, asking him "to take such measures as riiay.be necessary and proper to 
protect Wm. Maitland from violence." Maitland steadfastly refused to release 
his cook, and .with considerable attention being drawn to the situation, the 
anti-Chinese forces backed down, conceding in December, that Maitland's 
cook "is the only Celestial still in Boulder."^ The anti-Chinese club in the 
Felton area liked to brag about its "non-violent" approach of giving the Chi- 
nese a twenty-four hour ultimatum. However, such an ultimatum used im- 
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plied violence, and the threat of violence waited at the end of the twenty-four 
hours. 

Santa Cruz Anti-Chinese Association 

From the mountains, the movement rolled into Santa Cruz, and the fester- 
ing Santa Cruz anti-Chinese movement erupted again. An anti-Chinese club 
was quickly organized, and in a scries of irtflammatory meetings the group 
decided to draft an ordinance for removing the Chinese from Santa Cruz. A 
petition supporting the ordinance was circulated, and after it had over two 
hundred signatures, Duncan McPhersor^ublished the draft jUyi nance and 
the list of signatories in the Santa Cniz Daily Sentinel The petition list in- 
cluded the names of most of the old Workingmen's Party leadership including 
both Elihu Anthony and Duncan McPherson, as well as the sheriff of Santa 
Cruz county. Anthony, the first president of the revitalized Association, made^ 
a scries of anti-Chinese speeches similar to the ones he^ave in the late 1870's. 
The arguments against the Chinese had not changed much over the years, 
and they still included complaints about alleged wage depression, diseases, 
and immorality. One new concern raised in the 1885-86 campaign was a fear 
of miscegenation.*^ 

During April, 1883, a young Santa Cruz hotel worker named Sarah Burke 
often was seen in the company, of Wong Suey Wan, a Chinese resident of 
Santa Cruz's Chinatown. When «he announced to her friends her inftntion 
to marry Wong, the white community became excited. Her employer, Mrs. 
H. Harris, attempted to dissuade Sarah from marrying the Chinese, and the 
town officials made it clear that though the marriage would be legal, they 
would not issue a license for it. Finally, Sarah fled Santa Cruz (followed 
by reporters), and met^Wong Suey Wan in San Francisco. Sarah's father 
promptly had her arrested" and taken before a sanity hearing. The judge found 
her to be of sound mind, whereupon, once freed, she married Wong Suey 
Wan and went to live with him in Chinatown, San Francisco.® The entire 
episode was followed with horror and fascination by Duncan McPherson, 
who concluded that; "Sarah Burke is ruined." McPherson later analyzed the 
situation as one of infatuation brought on by opium: "This one instance of 
the debauchery of a white girl through the devilish arts of the opium dens,^ 
causes a shudder to run through the community."^ Three years later, Mc- 
Pherson noted in an article clipped from the San Francisco Chronicle that 
Mrs. Wong Ah Sue and her three children were seen in San Francisco. He 
gave his readers an up-date, noting that Wong often visited Santa Cruz, and 
at one point, when questioned about Sarah, said, "She'ls belly nice."® Thoutrh 
there are no more miscegenetic unions during the i88o's rn Santa Cruz, the 
incident involving Snrah Burke assured that there would be an anti-miscege- 
nation plank in the anti-Chinese platfomi in Santa Cruz. 

The petition and draft ordinance were placed before "the Santa Cruz Town'i 
Council and after several lengthy and noisy meetings, the Council voted 



' against dbaring Chinatown. The argunienti> given by the Council centered 
around their belief that such an ordinance was unconstitutional, and, therefore, 
the Chinese could not legally be^^^forced out of tQwn. The Town Council 
assured the assembled crowd that they would begin to draft ordinanc^ps to 
harass the Chinese, however.® 

Such a decision by the town CQuncil, in the fafcc of such overwhelming 
popular sentiment, and in light of the anti-Chinese history of the area is 
puzzling. However, one concern e.xpressed during the discussion was the 
power of the Six Companies. When the ordinance was being debated, a rumor 
spread through Santa Cruz that the Six Companies were going. to buy the 
land on the opposite side of the San Lorenzo River 'and move Chinatown 
there if the abatement ordinance was adopted.^^ The mention of the Six> 
Companies as an .influence in the rhovement may have been an important 
deterrent to the Council's adopting the ordinance. The Santa Cruz Chinese 
community Avas not helpless; in the early i88o's therb had bJen occasion to 
bring iiboutside help. ^ 

The Six Companies and the Death of Lou Sing 

In 1883, Lou Sing, a young Chinese laborer, died under mysterious circum- 
stances. The local coroner termed the death a suicide by poison, but during 
an autopsy it carhe to light that I.ou Sing also had a broken neck. In spite of 
this, the Santa Cruz coroner stuck to his verdict of suicide. The Santa ^ruz 
Chinese community, believing thrit Lou Sing had been murdered asked the 
\ Six Companies in San Francisco for assistance. Under the leadership of Wong 
Kee, representative of the Six Companies in Santa Cruz, an investigation into 
the death of Lou Sing^was launched. The Chinese Six Companies rook an 
advertisement in the Santa Cruz Daily Sentinel in which they ad\ anced the 
theory that Lou Sing was whipped and murdered by whites. Dr. Cliarles 
Stivers came to Santa Cruz from San Francisco, and under tfie auspices of 
the Six Companies conducted ]iis oyvn autopsy which resulted in h!s tentative 
verdict that Lou Sing had been murdered. For two days the Chinese com- 
munity^ massed along Front Street, e.xprcssing their anger over Leu Sing*s 
death, ancl\hen in perhaps the largest Chinese funenil ever held in the area, Lou 
Sing s body was escorted to Ir'vergrcen Ccnieterv liWiumdreds of mourners. 
Dr. Stiver returned to San Francisco, gave his report to the Six Companies, 
and though legal action was rumored, notliing came'of the investigation.^* 
If Lou Sing was murdered, his murderers were never indicted. However, the 
Six Companies had come to aid the Santa Cruz Chinese, and the communit?y 
^demonstrated an ability to withr^Land harasrment. By 1886, it was clear to the 
anti-Chinese movement that any attempt to -move Santa Cruz*s Chinatown 
would certainly bring the Six Companies down again. 

The Anti-Chinese Boycott Ca?npaign, Spring 1886 

With the failure of the abatement ordinance, the anti-Chinese Association ' ' 
'concentrated on the boycott as their major weapon. All over California boy- 



cottil were being imposed on Chinese and tliose tliat employed them. In a 
series of editorials bet\v(jcn February and May of i8S6, McPherson exhorted 
. . people to join the boycott and condemned. those that refused. Advertisemei^ts 
noting **No Chinese employed here" blossomed in the SantaJIIruz newspapers. 
' Though the boycott had considerable public support, there were two m^jor 
hc)I3^outs: A. A. Taylor, the c^ditor of a rival Santa Cruz newspaper, and the 
people of the Pajaro Valley. 

Taylor, editor of the Satita Cruz Daily Surf and generally supportive of the 
anti-Chinese movement, spoke out against the boycott. Declaring it to be a 
move by local politicians to further their own ends Taylor refused to join it.^^ 
Anthony and McPherson, angered by Taylor's refusal then asked for a general 
boycott of the Surf, its advertisers, and its subscribers. Taylor responded by 
filing suit against the Anti-Chinese Association, McPherson,. and Anthony 
for damages amounting to $10,000.^^ The suit went in and out of court for 
several years before being dropped by Taylor in 1889.^* Somewhere in the 
debate oyer the boycott, the anti-Chinese movement got lost, and without 
wide public support, the Santa Cruz boycott failed, as it did elsewhere in 
the state. 

• The Strawberry Rebellion— Pajaro Valley's Response to the Boycott 

All attempts to encourage white laborers into the fields in the Pajaro Valley 
had failed, and by the early i88o\ Chinese labor was still the primary source 
of labor. In a thoughtful interview puhlilhed in the Pajaronian^ a farmer ob- 
served thattnachinery was moving into agriculture, leaving the least desirable 
tasks to be performed by hand.- For an example he cited , the fledgling sugar 
beet industry where weeding the beets \ya<S done by hand: Cliinese laborers, 
while working on their hands and kijieeS,^ became so sore *'that bJood is left 
as they moye along."^'' In the mid-i88o's Chinese ^abor Was vital not only in 
^ the sugar beets, but hops, apples, truck gardens, and strawberries.- Chinese 
frequently share-cropped in th^ strawberry fields, contracting to provide the 
labor for one-half the crop. 

Predictably, as the anti-Chinese moveiTient in Santa Cruz began to warm 
^ up in the winter of 1.885-86, Watsonvi lie's response was chilly. A \Vatsonville 
anti-coolie club was formed in December, 1885, but after two meetings it 
disappeared.^^ The editor of the Pajaronia?i, RadclifF, was still skeptical of the 
anti-Chinese movement, and as the anti-Chinese conventions becfan to meet 
and propose boycotts in San Jose and Sacramento, he expressed concern: 
'\ . . Danger flags afe on this boycotting engine, and its effect upon 
the future shoul considered as well as its application to the pres- 
ent. The Chinese should go— but peaceably—and go to stay. But to 
drive them from town to town like hunted beasts, and to blacklist 
those who employ them, is something contrary to that spirit of broad 
humanity supp(^d to be charac^j^tic of this great nation which has 
' invited to its shores the* poor ancWowntrodden of all countries.' If 



immigration is too plentiful, stop it; but to invitc'people here and then 
drive them out is un-American . . ."^^ 

Two days later, the Executive Comniittee^of the anti-Chinese clubs of 
Santa Cruz issued its boycott proposal, and Radclitf reacted by denouncing 
the* boycott as having the potential to destroy the cconpmy of the Pajaro 
Valley.^® Between iMarch and May, 1886, Radcliflf contindally editorialized 
against the boycott citing that boycotts aflPected itie farmer but not the 
Chinese laborer. He chimed* that the boycott did ^'portend depreciation of 
propert)" v^alue, loss of crops, foreclosures of mortgages ."^^ 

The newspapers' in Santa Cruz dubbed Watsonville^s resistance the "straw- 
berry rebellion,'' as it w^s the strawberry farmers that would be the hardest 
hit by the boycott. In May, i886, the Non-Partisan Anti-Chinese Association 
in San Francisco sent J. C. Buttner to VVatsonvillc to organize an anti-Chinese 
club. Shortly after the first meeting began, the building caught fire and the 
meeting vyas canceled. Buttner returned to San Jrancisco and with disgust 
announced that **thc most pronounced pro-Chinese sentiment to be found in 
this State exiists in Watsonville, as a fire was started to break up the meeting.'* 
The Pajaronian responded by defending their anti-bQycotr position, though 
RadcHff claimed that the residents of \Vat,sonvillc were not '*CHinesc lovers 
or advocates.'*"^ 

With exception of Fclton, the 1885-86 anti-Chinese movement in Santa 
Cruz counr^^ilcd. Lacking broad popular support, the anti-Chinese leaders 
in the north end of the counrv became in vol ved4n internal squabbles, a law 
suit, and by winter, 1886, the niovcificnt quietly died a^vay. 

IVatsmville Moves Its Chinatouoji 

Santa Cruz countv experienced ^an economic '*b()om'' during 1886 and 
1887 with both Santa Cruz and Watsonville showing signs of extensive con- 
struction.^'^ To some observers in VVatsonvillc, thrc Chinese section at Maple 
and Union was a retardant to the expansion of VVatsonvillc to the south and 
east. In 1888 there were several editorials in the FajaTonian speculating about 
the possibility^' of moving Chinatown.— It v/as a cautious plea, for Claus 
Sprccklcs had blessed Watsonville with a sugar mill and a 'campaign to en- 
courage the cultivation of sugar beets was in progress— Chinese labor was 
essential to sugar beet cultivation." * Thus the recurring question in Watson- 
ville: hpw to move the Chinese out of town, but not out of the valley? In the 
Spring of 1888, a solution was presented to the people of Watsonville. 

John T Porter, the owner of the properr>' on which Chinatown was lo- 
cated, agreed to negotiate a transfer of the Chinese t<^ another parcel of land 
he owned in Monterey Counry just across the Pajaro River, a mile south of 
Watsonville. After a scries of meetings between a committee and the Chinese 
community, the Chinese agreed to the move.-^ The Chinese Vice-consul, 
Colonel Bee, came down from San Francisco, ins[)ectcd the situation and 
declared it an ecjuitahle solurion."'' Ko, in June of 1888, VV^atsonville's China- 



town was'niovcd, buildings and all, across the bridge— river*s width 1>cy()nd 
the city limits and the count)*. In the small community across the river, Porter 
laid out a main street (named Dnpont after the one in San Francisco), and a 
parallel street named Brc^pkiyn Str^xt. The new Chinato^vn was flubbed 
^'Brooklyn'* by residents of the Pajaro Valley, and it became <i thriving com- 
munity with upwards of five hundred Chinese residents by 1900.-^ Thus, a 
cdmpromise had been achieved: Watsonviile had abated its Chinese* section, 
but the agricultural interests sriiljiad tj?eirlib6r. . > - •-^ 

The Last Fhirry of Anti-Chinese Senti7pc7it in.^QalJfomia /, „** 

When anti-Chinese violence flared up in Fresno m Augyst, -^^j^^, neither 
Santa Cruz nor Watsonviile rallied to the call. McPherson reiterated his belief 
that white labor should be encouraged, but^.the' editorials were brief. The 
Pajaronian noted the Fresno violence with concern, but editor RadclifF was 
already being distracted by another immigrant grpwp; ''Japanese ^Vb pouring 
into this country at a heavy rate, ancWt is possible tiftt in the legisl^on against 
the Chinese we. are removing an evil to gi\Je place to a great one.""*^As the 
state-wide antr-Chinese forces turned to the Japanese' immigrants after I9(X), 
the Santa Cnr/. anti-thinese movementvf<)llow(^"mt..Thjc; rac did ndikgo 
away, it ju^t shiftcdigears. * » . . 

The Chinese Conptied: Chinatown, .Sanf^^G^: ^County 

By the i80o's, the fife oF the Chinese<4«^nta Cruz couhfj^ had^been nar- 
rowed into the two Chinatowns,' the larger south of Warsonvillei and the 
smaller along Front Street in Santa Cruz. Gver1:he forty years that Chinese' jw 
had been in the' county, tlierc»had been a' notable shift of Chinese population )i 
to Pajaro. Though there will be a small ChinatcTwn inside the corpcirjtf-ii»m?r*^ 
of the cit^% there were understandings about where Chinc.se ml^ht {ja Chine.se 
in Santa* Cruz were discouraged ("^m yentiiring outside Cfefi^town,^^^ 
Pacific Avenue was known to the CHTOse as '*rhe white man's 5trc|t."^' 

Brooklyn, the Paiaro-ifijlley's Chinatowrf, 4;afely^ across tijtf bri^oC from 
Watsonviile, continued to thrive well into the ^v^firtSeth ccn^ry. wjfieh the 
C}iinese threatened to move back in 1902, The Town Council of Watsonviile 
reiterated its positjon,^d the Chinese stayed in Pajaro. The Chinese suggested v 
they would move Back into town whfen they noticed thtat mdjiy Japanese 
were living wfthin the city fttiiits of Watsonviile.^** Then, in a campaign re|ni* > 
niscent of the one against the Chinese, Watsonviile attempted to remove the 
Japarysc from the cityplf the Japarlese were permitted to/t^y, then'like domi- 
noes, the Chinese would returri, followed by the^pinish-speaking. r ' 

An analysis of the 90P censu'S dr^niaticatly underscores th^ transition that j 
occurred in the Paja o Valley^s labor supply.' There were small groups of 
Japanese farm labore s'listed throughout the Valley*, all male, ranging m age* j- 
from 16 through 30. 1 Iscwhere there we^t larger groups of male .Chinese fa|TO / 
laborers' but their agejs^ranged from 30 thfough'65. The excKision laws were 
taking their toll oi\ die Chinese drommunity, and by 1910, thf^'Japiinesfi. had 
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rc'c of fari(||^tabor in the Pajaro Valley. Numbering 
!e population of Santa Cruz County jumped to 689 hy 
their burden of farm labor, the Japanese also pickec 
iti- Japanese movement. 
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CHAPTER^ 

ij- " CCWSICLUSIONS ' * 

Racist movemen^ operated in ^arter-centur)^ cycles in Santa Cruz county 
with the period 1 850-1 875 dBvoted to a movement to restrict and contaiiji the 
Spanish-speaking. The period 1875-1900 was dominated by the anti-Chinese 
moveiTientl while the first qjiaj^er oj|ithc twentieth centi^rj^ w^»s devoted to 
th^anti-^Japayse ihovement.t In the late twenties and thirties there was a strong 
ariti-Filipinl^ovement in Santa Cruz tbbunty, But Woi^ld^ II prevented 
'that movement Vrom running its full cycle.^ It was diflliMPto* sustain ^ an 



movengnt in Santa^irje founty, so as the populations of each minority group 
decUrtp, the moy|ril^{ij| shifted to fresh targets. The constant search for 
agricuRurar labojiriK^^^ ensured that a new minority group would be 
forthcoming. ' 

The movement \i1l5finst the Spanish-speaking in Santa Cruz county was a 
furtive saga of cl^nacstiac night-riding, lynching and harassment. The move- 
, . mertt W9S comph^j^^nd by the fact that the objects were native-born, citizens 
of the United Stags' and Christians. How could the Californios be asked to go 
home? They w6rfe home. Thus, the newly arrived Yankees made it clear that 
they wanted the Spanish-speaking peofflBjfo live ;ipart— in Spanishtowns. As 
the econoniy Uie country developed, there \\ eren*t enough Mexicans, In- 
dians, or CaKforjiios to provide the labor needed, so the Chinese came to this 
county to /illMat need. The campaign against the Chinese was easily mounted. 
The Chindiawerc aliens, ineligible for citizenship, physically identifiable^ and 
culturally dfetinct. No moral dilemma was present about sending the Chinese 
hpAe, so^th^ cr)^ became, "The Chinese Must Go." However, they could not J 
leaye thjj^jpffity nnril another source of latjor was found. Enter the Japanc^.^V 
The ah^fcpanese movement in Santa Cruz county (as elsewhere in Calif^'i^ 
\ fojrniaj^^Bicl the same speeches being made by the sanfie people, as the Japa- 
nese \ve^^liens ineligible for citizenship, physicalfy 'identifiable, and cultur- 
ally^rinct— they came from Asia and could be asked to return. , 

Obviously, tUfc connnudfl^^cjistence of such movements throughout the 
history of Santa Cruz count)^ indicates that these moveme^p fulfilled a need • 
for the majority group. In the case of the anti-Chinese movement, the Chinese 
provided an"- opportunity for ffansf erring the an.xieties and frustrations of an 
increasingly .c|pipple.\ cfconomic world.'* It was no accident that the anti-Chi- 
nese movement was strongest when hard times came to the county. The de- 
P^£Ssi6ns of the mid-1870's and mid-1880's are the seed-beds for thif anti- 
Chinese movement all ovcFCalifomia. However, it may be this very tendency 
to use the Chinese as scapegoats which hindered the anti-Chinese movement. 
The^MCument that the Chinese were to blame for all the economic ills just 
didn't fit the reality of Santa Cru^ county, and though the aim-Chinese forces 
tried to amend the slogans, they eventually fell on deaf^kars. 

TUt argument most oft^jj voiced by the anri-:Chinese forces in Califqjgia 
was that Chinese forced wages down and evq^ftMdly drove whites out* of jobs 
and took ,them over. Though it may have be'feTTOrue in selected'^indilstries in 
San Francisco, it was riot the case in Santa Cruz count)^. Over the decades, 
as pressures against them erew, uhinese in Santa Cruz county concentrated 
their efforts in nbn-comppidve jobs. Aftpr 1880, as the manuscript .census 
records show, tjle Chinese were predomjmnqy in domestic and service posi'-. 
tions-, raikoad Workersyd farm laborers. Those few that had been in manu- 
facturing (Powder Atilr) had been released. Efforts ,had^been made to ei^^V 
courage whites to work on the railroads and in the fields in the county t|^n!jiC;v 
avail. In fact, Chinese labor crews struck successfully several rimes during/mT'^ 




construction of the South Pacific Coast Railroad, and in the sugar beet fields. 
They could not hnve $ucceeded in striking had there been unemployed whites 
wairing to take their jobs. Yet, in spite of the fnct thnt they did not displace 
whites, the anti-Chinese leadership continued to claim that they did. As late as 
1886, mqft ^nti-Chinese speeches and editorials in Santa Cruz focused Qn that 
oneyjssue. The pubjic had heard that argument for over twenty years, had 
wat|ihed the Chin<|e shift i|^t« low-profile employment areas, and began to 
pect that the anti-Chinese Icaderriiip had ulterior motives. The Pajaro 
Valley fanuers knew the argument ™s fraudulent as they had tried to get 
someone else to crawl through the l)eet fields, but to no avail. 

The primarA' motives of the leaders of the anti-(Jliinese movement in Sartti' V 
Cruz county seem to have been personal political advancemnt. Elihu 3\tUh(Sciy, . 
^ Elmer Dakan, and William White used th# anti-Chinese movement to gain 
nomination or election in the late 1870's. And, when AntKQny^ppeared^^ainjj||| 
at the helm of the anti-Chinese moyeridnt in 1885, the Pajarovian claimed' he ' 
had nothing but political motives. In fact, even trfe membership became sus- 
^j^icious, and in March, 1886, uncniplo^xd mechanics and artisans bolted from 
the part}'' to form the Citizen's Anti-Chinese Club of Santa Cruz county. 
^Members in this new club had to sign an oath pledging not to acxrijpt noniinar .' 
tio^rfor any public office during 1886.'* That kind of dissensioh eventually 
Nva^fce undoing of the movement. ' ♦ ■. 

Anwher motive seems to have been personal econor 
ship of the anti-Chine&e clubs, p.'\rticularly in Sj 

businessmen and shop owners. RovcottkappealPtcpUIt^d m "IN^JUWplfi 
ployed here" si ttns and advertisements. .Any boyiott ten'dl^dl^pblniTl^^ 
number of business competitors, so businessme|;^'w:ouldfey^^t.liiag[. j 
by joining. The Pajaronian eveadismisj^ed Alc'Rh^rson's djjpu 
as one having little to do with the ajiri-Chines!Edfcfyc<][tt|*^^ 
JMcPherson's efi^ort to eliminate his c^mpetitirtT^In^gta Ji^ty7w'X\\^^cyyQpt 
was ineffective; hundreds of people-signed tll6/ple^c, W 
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their daily business. Nothing changed/hut'j 

Another tendency which gave tF 
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Perhaps the ^strongest deterrent to the artti-Chincsc i^iovemeiU in Santa 
Cruz county was the importance of the Chinese and thcif lal)or. Certainly, 
that. is what riiorivated the Pajaro \^alley fftniiers'to stage their "strawberry 
r(i{)elliani** But even the county as a \yhole could notigipit'c't'hc''fact that the. 
boom in 1887 came to Snnta Cruz county over tra(J|(PfImb through 
tupnels dtnlled by Chincrse, along cuts hewed by ^Chinese, across Jields re- 
claimed and tilled by Chinese. ^ , * \ 

Finally, an analysis of the anti-Chimcsfe movement in Saiua Cruz county * 
^TiUSt take into account rlii^; strength af |the Chinese coir^unities in the county. 
Far from being widcsit^idi fearful ^)oi*i.ma)^or Chinese com- 

munities had the inner courage. JwdTJijK^ tp wnhygnd assaults upoii^ 
their members, arid the conimunit\^ soTrahrjm The Wat- 

sonville Town Colincil <7X/t<r(tthc Chiii|^pT they* would agree\o removal 
across the river. But, the .sword cut hvo^vt^ays: they bad gathered together 
for strength, but being gathercd^tt^ther they w^e confined. Thc;)j provided 
the labor in the fields, but went into confinement in the eveningvsartly behind 
Chinatown. To many Chinese this trcatmerft did not seem fair, and perhaps 
Sam Locke best summed up the Chinese view when interviewed after the 
funeral of LoU Sing in 1884: "Me spos'n that dis js flee countly ... Me spos'n 
evely body hok^me lite befo' the law. Wha' f^r China boy no get same lite? 
Me heap sabe. Those rights will not hfl^orthcoming untif long after the 

erode 

name China BeacliTOl-gotten. 



the cuts e?8ded, the tracks renloved, and the 
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# 10- CHINESE WOMEN Trife.yNITED STATES 



Chairwoman; Betty Lee Sung^Hy College, City University ofNev) York- 



;DR.^U kiSfc ENG, PIONEER 

^5 By - ' • 

Elizabeth Lee Abbott \ 

In his book China Aivakenedy Tyau wrote, 

Between 1881 an() 1896 ihe first foreign educated Chinese lady doctors 
arrived in America, Dr. King Ya«me obtained her degree from Cornell 

• a^85^ while Doctors Mary Stone and Ida Kahn graduated from Michi- 
kleven years later; the latter being preceded by pr. Hu King-eng • 
r received her degree from Philadelphia Woman's Medical College in 
1894. (Tyau, 1922, 24j^ 
Althougji Dr. King a^Mei was the first, woman of ghincac descent to ob- 
tain her ^Iqg^e educanon in the United Sttttes, since s|^e was adopted as a / 
Jj^ small child by American missionaries (Burton, 1912"; 25.) and spent most of 

her practicing years outside of Chim, Dr. Hu King-Eng, ("Precious Peace") ^ i| 
may be considered the first "real'^hinesc womS^^who was educated in a ^ 
foreign land and returned to serve her country. This papwr Irill attempt to 
show through the story of her life and career the relationship between the 
development of organized education for Chinese women by Western women 
^ missionaries and the education of Chinese women in the United States and 
their impact on the status of women and women's cducation|iiChina t|||^een 
the years 1844 and 1929. * 

The first schools for Chinese girls were opened in Singapore (1825) 
Java (1837). After the opening of thgfiib treaty ports in 1844, Miss Aldersley 
opened the first school for girfs. ia^ingpo. She faced numerous difficulties 
both because she was a "foreign barbarian" (and a female, at that) and because 
of the attitude of the Chinese toward the education of, women. Regarding the * 
latter, Samuel Williams wrote, "It is a singular anomaly among Chinese 
*writ^rs, that while they lay great stress upott^matemal>«istruction in forminj 
. the infant miijd, and leading it on to excellence, no more of them shov'" * 
\ turned their attena|)n to the preparation of books for girls, and the^c 
^entu^emale schools." (-1^7, 52-3.)^ This anomaly— which is more 1 
^ptmn iifigular-Vas fijtatjiiotcd by ftin Chao, the fotenlost woman/- 
Han Ch^^who ^eried: ' 
/ Yetbniy to ttErh men and not to teach women, is that not igni 
. J the iissenljj^d relation Jje^ween them? According to die *Rites^ it is 
i j - the rule tfi begin >o^^|^^hildren to rwd at thc|g^li/ eight years, 
arid by the age of fifteen years they ought thcn^o beready for 
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^ cultural training. Only why should it not be (that girls' education 
as well as boys' be) according to this principle? 

(Swann, 1932, 84.) 

Notwithstanding"^ this pioneer of female education, the many outstand- ; 
ingil^romen poets, and thc.j)unicrous literary men who had pride in daughters 
of artistic and scholarly accomplishment, three fpctors operated against^hc 
possibilitv of organized education for twirls. These were: i) the statuj of 
women in society, 2) myths concerning the female capacity, and 3) the degree 
of goal attainment possible in the general society. Women's status was dictated 
by the principles of Yin and Mmg which gave them a complementary relation- 
ship to men andjjj^hich was seen as dark (threatening?) and weak. Their 
capaafty, by the sUne definition, was decidedly inferior. And finally, literature 
in itself TVas not a remunerative enterprise and the principal stimulation for 
boys to study— the prospect of government office— was not open to girls. 

Among the earliest board schools was the Foochow Girls* Boarding School 
in Fukien Province established by the Misses Woolston in 1859 under^^ 
Southern Me&iodlf Church, After encountering stolid indifference, 
temptuoas indigr^on, and even malignant liostility, they finally found one^ 
girl. Her family came to watch over her to make sure her eyes would not 
be gouged out or that she might be spirited away. burton, 1911, 42-4.) A 
year later, thpre were eight pupils; seven were poor peasant girls, ^lurcd by the 
food and clothing which the school provided. 1(Kc\v years Iater,i/parents 
furnished the clothing and books, FinaHy, a tuition wasSosdtuted/ It was 
to this school that Hu King-^*g v ent as soon as she was able. 

'Hu King-Eng was born in 1865. Her father, son of a-military officer, had 
been a devout Buddhist and a vigorous opponent of Chrlstianit}' until he was 
converted by his brother and eventually became a Methodist giinist-cr. His 
wife came from a wealthy gentry family'. Hu King-Eng owed much to this ^ 
unusual coup^e fop'^'her adaptability,, steadfast courage, and dedication to 
service. BurtdjfJ W^tes, "One of the clearest memories of her childhood is of 
lying ig,bed trfghr^'ftef night, listening to the ix^ur^r of her/athe^'s voi^ as; 
he4alke<)i to sdmeoYie . . ^ yf the *Jesus Wky* and^^eating the crash of stones and 
brickbats, the hurling of which through the doors arid windows was too 
frequent an occurrence, to interrupt these quiet talks." 

- Hu King-Eng*s diSfnction of being the first girl in Foochow with unbound ^ 
feet wa^ due mainly to^r father who may be numbered among th^lsiiigular^l^ 
j^en itfp^I times and all lands. have been at the forfefront for women's 
#ights.Tt was in 1872 that the Anti-foTotbinding Society was formed, nndir\g 
the most receptivity in South China where the practice had been tnCrjeast. 
accepted. (Lang, 1946, 53.) The pjroAss of binding her feet had barely begun j 
when* Rev. fiu Yong-Mi, convinced of the evils of footbindingi had her 
bandagps removedi5rfCing-Eng,'^oo youngSp understand, was ashamed^ be 
the only girl witF^t boundj^cet. Ofii^e titt mother toek pity on hcPand 
replaccj'd her bandages while the father was away.^iyherrakev. Ho tramc home, 



he had a serious talk with his wil e aiul the handagcii caiuc oif again. Later, when 
King-Eng was unhappy, her n)othcr rcpHed, them bound-footed girls 

never enter the emperor's palace*' (the ruhng Manchu Jid not bind their 
women's feet) and that did the trick. (Burton, 191 2, 22.) Iving-Eng's parents 
not only unbound her feet, they unbound her mind and her \X'hole future life 
* as well, 

King-Eng grad|i|gted from Foochow Girls' Boarding School in 1882. Her 
ability to play the organ may have cause^ the native pastors to request the 
inclusion of music along with English in the curricula when they were appeal- 
ing to the General Executive Committee of the Wbihen s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the higher education of 
Chinese girls. She continued her study at Foochow Wonien s^Iospital where 
her adaptaUility to medical work and her sympathetic spirit towafd tlie 
suffering of others so impressed Dr, Sigourney Frask, the head of the hospital, 
tKat she wrote to the Executive Committer of the Women*s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society (i ith Annual Report, p. 24, 5) to urge them to send King-Eng to 
America to study medicine so that s^ could return to China **(|ualiried to lift 
Che womanhood of China to a lugh(?r plane, .and able to superintend the med- 
ical workU^ (Burton, 1912, 24,) Ipis statjeixient typified the attitude of the 
more enlightened iffissionaries (mifortutTately in the minority) who had an 
understanding of the capability of the Chinese woinan to assume leadership 
and who had the vision to see a day when the Christian work in China would 
be in the hands of the Chinese. Dr, Track's request was Mjprovedv the decision 
was left to K^g-Eng, * > 

At this time,*the'ilmnber of students from Ctiinfy' being educated in tfae 
Unite(| StatJ^ was minimal. Yung Wing'^s educationwW was terniinatcd 
only t\vq ycais before. It was one yiSar after the fii^sr^cIlNion act \^asenaated 
against the Chinese, King Yt-Mcylps still stud^^ng^air Cornell, King-Eng 
hadj never tvcn been out of Fo(wB^. 'Her parents neitlier eii|^iraged nor 
bpposed the plan; thfcv pointed out to her the realities around suot a decision'. 
Among other things, j|im)tiould be rij^ning toChina at age 28, unmarried! ) 
She decidedly tQ ga to Ame^ca. Years later, Dr, Hu recalled, *'At that time 
the schoQl-girJ^^ldpiij^ were with the missionarvladies and I c ould not speak 
'any English, thererore I did not know any Arnerican politei]|ppknd all my - 
,,clothes and other daily-need things wtfe not proMT to uscnn the western 
Country, Although every tijjpg cQuld not be accorain^tj^jny will, F trusted 



God with all my lif^ iSO.^pthing couW change my heaiSJ^Bnrton, 1912, 26.) 
i '/In thc^rinff of i884,jSfi£ left for America With Dr. 



tl^c^ring of i884,jSr^ lej^ f or America With Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Sites, 
She spent fllBjummer inSgjjjjiladelphia with the Phihp Keens andileamcd 
English, In jAugi^, she wmb^ to the Missionary Convention in Nilagdra Falls, 
It is womeiioftPhiladelphia that "notwithstanding closed miHs 

and silOTt: idSrges'' durin^.^the economic depression whii^^ 
hard on the coal arid iro^ regions of PeripSjr^ the 
additfd(hal.econoniic j^fi^ldll*^^ social resp6nsi^|li0^fp|: H educa- 
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tioii. A more dramatic consideration was tliclfact rliat only the year before 
in Pliihdclphia, it had been rumored that the white jury \s hich had acquitted 
a wliite nian of murdering a Chinese had all been poi|pned. (MiIIer^i969, 140.) 

Kiiig-Eng entered Ohio Wcsleyan Universitry in Delawaft, Ol'iio in the 
Fall and continued learning 10 new words alday. 1 hose of us who grew up 
speaking only Chinese until we entered kindecgartc;! and those who are in- 
volved in cither l:,nglish as a Second Language and/or Bihngual/HiCultural 
education will appreciate this episode. A teachjygJhgtJ borrowed a plate and 
returned it with an ofange on it. l-ater, King-Eng/%orroived a plate from her 
and returned it with'rsvo oranges accompanied by the following verse: 
Vou taught me U lesson not long ago, 
Wliich I have learned, as I'll try to show. 
When you would return a plate to its owner, 
Of sometliing upon it you must be the <j|P'^or- 
» One orange you put on that plate of mine, 
Iwo oranges find on this plate of thine. 

• , (Burton* 1912, 18,^ 

In theirM6th Annual Report, the Women's Society of Philadelphia wrote, 
**Our ward* Hu King-Eng, as she has progressed in her studies, has also been 
making her wl|4"^^|**^ hearts of all those surrounding her," A fellow student 
said of her, **Gei1tle, modest, her heart fixed on a goal far head, was art 
example to the earnest Christian girl and a rebuke to |ny who had self- 
seeking aims." King-Eng converted many of her fellow stuaents to Christian- 
ity. The mother of one of her converts said, **Littlc did I think when I was 
giving money for the work in China, that a Chinese girl would . , , be , , . lead- 
ing my daughter to Christ." <Burton, 1912,31,) 

King-Eng did not forget her friends at hojne. As one of the ten leaders of 
the King's Daughters Society, she proposejiPnat the ten girls in her group 



eatn money to buy King's Daughters' Badg«to sjind to thijjppochow School 
so that the Chinese girls could also organize a King%1|||ughters Society, 

In 1888, King-Eng entereHtheJH/oman's Medical, College of Philadelphia 
wliich has a ^Kque place in thcrraSory of woi|ier(j;f Js^t only-^^was it the first 
medical college for woipen in[ the world biii-from it was,jgraduated the first 
women medical dgctors^df (3^na, India, Japan^rtd Korea ancf the fiht Chinese- 

^AJT»ric«Bjipnian phjj^sician. Dr. Rose Goong Woiig^of San Francisco who 

^graduat^ra 1925. .9 ^ . 

During ^ei^years of study, King-Eng lived with MrsL Kc^n, She recover- 

%f-jj\g from a serious fever in 1890 when she heard ofi her father's illness, %he 
returned to China after n)aliiipg a short s^op in Japan where she saw Dr^Ya-Mei 
King who was practicing xmf c under the, Southern Methodiit Mission, At 
home, King-EM& spent h<* dnie nursing her father^ superintending the build- 
ing of a ne\\:,-family home, interpreting for the Foochow Hospital physicians 
in the daily cliAicsrwoVking 4niong the in-patients, and ^pching a dass of 
medical students. These varied experiences— an indication of the broad scS^ 

■ . ^4^ 



of her capacity —gave lier iiibiglit asto wliat additional p^paration slic needed. 

In 1892, the same year that Marj' Stone and Ida Kahn came to study at the 
University of Michigan, King-ling decided to resume iier education. Because 
this was four years after the Scott Act of 1S88 u hicii hmited the terum to 
the United States gf Chinese who had vistied China temporarily and the .year 
that the Geary Law was enacted wiiich renewed restrlStion for ten years, 
King-Eng iiad to return by way uf Canada. Mrs. Sites who returned with 
.. her wrote of tliis e.xpefi^ce as an "alarming and wctfrisome .struggle while 
in Montreal to get permission for her to re-enter tiiis alarmingly exclusive 
country.'* (Burton, 1912, 38.) 

Two years latidr, King-Eng graduated witii iionor, Her graduation pifrtijre 
is a portrait of a woman who stood conrtdently at tiie completion oF^J| 
. appointed task and at the threshold of .1 life of service. Her Chinese goNH 
and coiffeur convey her pride in her heritage. The upward tilt of her chiiv 
serene eyes and competent hands exude x:apabUity and a sense of purpose, She 
received the additional iionor of being chosen to be a surgeon's assistant in . 
the Philadelphia Polyclinic the following year where she attended all clinics 
and lectures. Upon completion gf her traiaing, she was commissioned as a, 
missionary of the Woman's Foreign Missionar)^ Society to work in the Foo- 
chow Hospital as a full-fledged physician under Dr; Lyon. The 26th Annual 
Report 6{ the Woman's Foreign IWissionarv Society noted that: "During the 
year the Piiiladelphia Branch has sent out two new missionaries, botii Medical. 
Dr. Hu, who for ten years in this country, was the object of our care and 
affection, arrived safely in her native place Fj^chow, Ghina^ on August 6,- 
just five days after the terriblc^niassqc^p K^chi^ig. §hc hps given ^uch 
promise of usefulness that we '$rij6f^ career* with intcpse 

interest.*' " 

At that time, there was concern over returned students flkt they, might 
have become culturally unable to" readjust from the Western mode of lffd\^)r 
wor^c, that they might have changed in their attitudes and hlive bec&meprid((- 
fuli^These c^nCSertls as far as Dr. 'mji^was concerned were soon laid to rejt."^ 
I^et acceptance Tif scl£> sense of missiot^nd Wife of country were factors in 
^intaining her culturaff integrity. Imr example paved jhc^jjay focothers 
^to follow. A few years later when Dr. Hu saw some girls off to^jfcnerica, she 
=^old them, '\..S6me people. do not want girls to go to America to study 
because th^y think when the girls are educated they will be proud , . . We have 
a good opportunity to go to another countr)* to study ... so that ty^e may help 
our people. The more favour we reteivc the more debt we owe ilie Chinese 
. women ajnd giirls. So wherever we gp we must thinTc fibw to benefit our peo^ile 
and not <Mfts we please, and then how* can we be proiid? (i.e. pridcful,) . - 
Dr. Hu became the first Chines w<Jnian to hea(i a hospitaL:ic[3jlfeB-whcn - 
Dr. Lvon went home on furlough anSJj^ftticr in cha^e. That sifiw.^yBflT^^ 
Ida Kahp and Dr. Mary StoWc both gjljftMateld Iionor (ranking firstiigd 
second in their class) from the Ufiiversity of Michigan. and returnedjto^ 



Chin.i to piactigc in Kluki.iiiy. I hcsc luo cvciit.s })()SMl)ly led to the (»j)Ciiing 
of tiic tirst sciiool for girls to he cstiil)lislicd by thC Cliincsc themselves tiic* 
following year. 

In 1898, both Dr. Hu and Dr. Kahn w ere ly^keJ by Li I lung Chang,, the 
i|mcd statesman, to be delegates from China to the V^\)nlen*s Congress in 
London. This was an indieation of the high respect in which the. doctors were 
iiel J, of the rinsing status of women, and -of China's incMcasing -involvement 
with the Western world ou»ide of China. 

The following year, Koochow u as threatened by war and tl|C mission arics 
fled to Japan, Hong Kong, and the United States Dr. Hu was assigned the 
task of being the first rei|y[^ent physichin in VVoolston Hospital. Located witliin- 
the city walls of Foocho\\^, it W5»s considered a hardship post. As she began 
Iier work, she faced an unusual prejudice. The people wanted to-see the 
. **f()reign doctor" and would not be satisfie^l with a **Chinese student.'* It did 
not take long for them to discover that Dr. Hu \vas a bonafide **foreigtv 
doctor.** Within months, the work at the dispensary was opened three morn- 
ings a week instead of one. She treated patients in the hospi|al and made hon^ 
calls. She al^o started a training program with two srudcntH? which was the 
beginning of her medical school. 

The work grew slowly and then quickly expanded. The dispensary work 
grew from 1,837 in 1899 to 15,000 in (905. More* inijcative of the.impact of ^ 
her vork was the standing of the. medical school. Irtff905t^5j|U'^Hu wrote of 
the commencement exercises, "Quite a number of the gentry, and iJlc teachers 
of the government schools for young men, had asked to jpnie to attend the 
graduating e.xcrcises . . . they werp surprised and delightedHo see qjat their 
country\\'omen could be so brave and do so well . . . One otthe gentry decided 
that day that his daught;cr should come to Us to study ffcdicihe." (Burton^ 
191 2,. 55.) What a great leap in less than five decades from tWtime when ivory 
iigurines w ere used byj^onien to indict e what parts of their bodies werc^ 



ailing! 

Dr. Hu*s work gained appreciation from the many poor \yhdh she served 
and from alf segments of the community. From magistrate* dn.dbwn^ all 
readily supported th'6 hospital. Honorary tablets of appreciation from w6althy 
patients were given to her. Even ph)Ssi^ians of Chiacse medicin'Mfellcil^rir^. 
^Jier sorittDf their patients. 

Trage(iy struck in 1926. After three decades of servicejpr. Huand her work 
became victims-qf a wa^e of anti-for£ignism and revold|pnary activity that . 
swept China. "In an outburst of fy^ry algainst the members4)f differeftt^political 
parties and the Christians her orphanage and hospital were raidcid and pil- 
laged, her laboi^tory^as burned and she w4J forced to flee for 1^ lifc>to 
Singapore wheit her mind ^ent to pieces over the injustice of her country- 
men.*' tMead, 19^3, 70-1.) She died^at thef hotne of hfer nephew. Dr. Chen Su 
r'Lan oh August i<S,i929. (Postcard.) * 

g^t^jjk.ancl h€i»^f^!ow p Dr. King, Dt. StSnc^/and Dr. Kahn, were 
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ilocrs of the "word/* vxcinplifyiny the best of 'Christianity. They were also 
spiritual sisters of Ciriu Chin, the educator, social reformer, and martyr, 
Horn in the same decade as l)rs. Ilu, Stone, and Kalm, frustrated by Chinas 
humiliation at the hands of foreign powers, 1shc wrote the following during 
the time that the three physi;:ians were establishing their work: 

Wc women loveOur freedom. 

Raise a cup of wine to our efforts for freedom; * 

May Heaven bestow equal power on men, women. 

Is it sAVCCt to live lowfcr than cattle? 

Wc would rise in fligKtycsi Drag ourselves up» - . 

U'ash av'aj^tjlic hmliiliation before us, the dis^ace, 
> * reddening Cpirs in shame. 

jnen conseJt to being hound in longevity as our comrades, 0 
Our hands, \\jiite as pure silk, will toil to restore, to 
magnify, t\e rivers, hills of our land, 

(Ayscough, 1937, 143.) 
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i iu: Lii l; influknck and Rgii: of i iik 

CHiNESi: WOMEN IN l Ui: UNJTFD STA I FS, 
SFF.CIFICALI;^ IN fllF VVFST,. 1906-1C966 

' Annie Soo 

The, stand-up comic, Ccorgc Clobcl, lus a routine in w hich he ends with the * 
punchline— 'i niakoall the bi^^ decisions in my family. My wife decides on the 
color of the Jrapcs, or whether xv<f !>hould buy a car. 1 decide on our position 
on Israel, whctjier \v^'rc ^ing to vote for the pai ty or f-or th^ man this year/' 
VVc laugh becausic we know that althmigh the V orld outside may be fighting, 
there are the faniily decisions to.be made which may atl^ct that fighting. As 
in all w(jrds»spoken in fun, there is a kernel of truth concealed. 

Tlte Chinese woman may. think to h'crself: If my son's birthday falls on 
Sunday, should 1 take him down Saturday or Monday to register for the draft? 
If my daughter chooses a career in law instead of biology, how will that 
affect her choice of matrimonial prospects? 

My paper then i§ entitled '^The Life, Influence and Role of the (American- 
born) Chinese Woman in the United States— specifically the West, from 1906 
td 1966." This sixry-yetir period is a scxagenah* cycle in the Cl\incse way of 
calculation. I will use stories from the lives of seven women by decades as 
illustrationi. ' ' 

Let me give a brief introduction to set the historical background. 
Wc are fainihar'with the Hui-Shen controversy around the year of 500^.0. 

. when the Buddhist monk is purported to have landed near Mexico, according 
to Dc Gui^nes. Perhaps we arc less fainiljar with the story of the Ming Dyn- 

^isty princess on her way to Japan to be married. A huge typhoon j^rose and 
theAip was blown off course. V* 
^ The captain crossed the Pacific andgthe junk was shipwrecked off the shores 
near Acapulp^^e destination of tne Spanjsh-Mflnila-Acapulco trade route. 
Legend has it that she never married, that she taugjit court dances to the^high- 
bom Mexicaji children and that her imperial robes were copied to become 
the pre^t-day costume for one dance. I grew up in Fresno surrounded^ by 

, Mexican girls' who could dance the China Poblana. 

And the Society's syllabus has been quoted time and time again about the 
lone Chinese woman— surname unknowq— flanked. byj|two Cliinesc men asithe 
tfiree went off to work for the Gill^pie familjfin iSL^ Not muChJsjli^K^n 

Ubq^t her but judging from storied Xold throiig'ii othd^wJjimcn, 
^ho lived a life of not knowing, the English l%ngu^|p; cleaQ^g anfl cooking, 
filst for the family bht worked for; second, for h^jfsclf and for jjusband 
whenc^r. he canAyn from the mine fields. At firs^ she did not t|nderstand 
certain command/i^ed in English- later,, she worked s^d worked^ her hands 



getting t'liiippcil aiul raw. Slic smilcil .iiul sinilul, lici f«»<-'^' ytUiny creased 
. and lined. 

In 1 850 another woman arrived in San I'rancisco, doiil)lin^f rhe Chinese 
female population. In tiie three ilecades afrcr ihat, men c.nt'^' Nvorlc not only 
in the gohl mincsVbut in tlie fisiiing camps, riic filrmini; fields, on tlie railroads, 
;tnd iia the cities. We know from the .sources listed in the Syllahus that there 
were a few more women who arrived to join their menfolk. 

There is the wife of Mr. Ohew On or Ohow Hung <-iHne to Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, in r872* (ChHS W////e//>;, Vol. No, 4) "^vho lived above 
a tea store and was rarely, if ever seen ii\ public . . . found her aifable and 
courteous . . . She*appeared to b(; immaculately clean as to person and Apparel 
and hcT costume was rich silk, heavily embroidered. She wore much jewelry, 
including rings ofr stone on her ankles that were adjusted by hinges. . . In 
1877, the^st of the Chinese left. . . about half of them had left from time 
to time, but the remainder left in a body.'' An3 with them the only Chinese 
woman to be seen in those parts of Pennsylvania anid Ohio from 1872 to 1877. 

TJi|Cre is yet another vi^mette, this one in J^aliim'CDunry. I nui.s^ lirit tell 
you that I c<iTllJf]C>t loca,tc this reference book which was lent mc by a friend 
three years a|d Whpn I tried to borr<^u it again, each said he/she had never 
owned such a njpoKkJBut I reme^ibcr reatling this about n Chinese woman in 
the lace i^iios. ^ ' . - 

• She had' mamed a man twice .her age and Was carrying her haby Dn her 
back in the sijkten cloth carrier that is jnst now again beginninv to be seen 
in \'ancouver/||^^rancisC(> and Oakland Chinatowns. ^ 

The narratorTWhently a white man, had come to their home to buy some 
Hrewood from the husband. He nicntioncfcd that even tho%'b he had come on 
a bua nc ^gill, the tiny Chinese wcfiuan had brought out t\v *) cu{\s of tea on a 
littlcLjjPnF, handed one to him, one to her husband and, then -<|isappearcd 
again. Ho did not sec her again, buci^uring^e course of tlie w(){)d transactioti, 
he could hearjwr working in t^jp. kitchciP'8he did nor emerge from there, 
not even when he was preparing to go. 

What .struck me forcibly about this stoi-y was that* they w ere tlie only 
Chinese family in that area." 

There is another story about a lone Chinese w oman up i:i Tuolumne County., 
This time wc knbw her name . . . Chan Shee (Tuolumne Count\' Histo/ipal 
Society Journals). 

"Wc met Chan Shee, the last Chinesq 1 idv to leave old Tuolumne County's 
Chinatown^ in 1922. Chan,jWho was born in Piina in 1854. U'ould often stroll 
out leisurely for a visit as sije was interested and fascinated with the new honlcs 
being'constnicted. ; - 

"Chinatown, with its muddy, narrow Lyons Street had the brgwn builcjt 
ing.S/fall down ground her. but she held on. for it was home to her for many, 
mar^' years. Her husband had had a prosperous mercantile bu.siness'hcre from" 
early days - but returned to China to be with his ancestors, taking their little 
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girl, Ailcnc, for her schooling. Chan was happy here, but on September i6, 
i928,^ow 74 years bid, local friends helped her to get to her homeland and 
be with her pwn people. Now our Cliinatown's irreplaceable ruins were torn 
down in a huWy as the Tuolumne County Historical Society and many others 
protested. It l4d a heritage of the past that the Chinese played in the colorful 
and fascinating history of the Tuolumne County, not to be replaced." Chan 
Shee — no Tuolumne resident knows when she came to the area — lived to be 
the last Chinese woman there as Chinatown fell down around her. When the 
Oriental Exclusion Act was first enacted in 1882, she would, have been 46 
years old. However, as a wife of a merchant, she would not have been affected. 

From time to time, I and I am sure that you have, hav^ heard of stories of 
stowaway women who came to work in the Golden Hills— not the stories of 
women who were kidnapped for immoral purposes — but of one who came, 
determined to work to send money back to her family. Sometimes she was 
the middle child; sometimes she knew she was going to be sold and had run 
away; other times, she had heard that she'was going to be* blinded so that 
^. she could work as a masseur or as a beggar^ No one ever put a surname to her, 
but during the early days of the Pacific cross-over and knowing what we 
-know now of the crowded conditiorts aboard the clipper ships, this story of 
a runaway woman seems highly unlikely. Granted that a frail girl could bathe 
in the camp while the men were working ia the gold mines or^the railroad 
camps, the story still seems unlikely. And if a procurer or kidnapper had a 
victim he wanted to smuggle in, he more than likely paid her passage. If it 
were the kinfolk of a merchant or a student, then why hide her? ^But I digress. 

For a minute, let me talk about a woman in Hawaii. Although at the time 
peribd I'm speaking of, Hawaii was nof a state, it is now, and it is in the 
West. From what I have read of the prodigious amount of research that author 
James Micliener has done on his historical novels. The Source and Centennialy 
I can Wf el V assume' he' has done as much on the Chinese chy)ter in his book, 
Hawaii. Just as I can assume that the Hales and Whipples were based, how- 
ever loosely, on the Doles and Bishops, then I am on pretty certain ground 
when I say he based his character, Kee Char Nyuk Sum on a real Hakka 
woman. / . 

She was bom in 1847, Michener writes, and she died over 100 years later. 
Among her many known accomplishments besides that of having five sons 
and starting the Kee Dynasty was the fact that she nursed the patients on. the 
island during the illness of her husband who had leprosy. (There ^e on file, 
in Hawaii's East- West Center, many stories of Chinese women who joined 
their family member who ha^ this dread disease.) Regardless of this, every day/ 
Nyuk Sum worked and nursed her husband; every night until the day of hcf 
d62ttiu she stripped and inspected herself for the leprous lesions. She died 

in 1953. / 
There are people in Honolulu today who will put a name to her — op that^ 
\ she is a composite woman — a portrait drawn in part upon the life of , Annie 
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Ching Char of whose children, two are sons. One is a doctor who is a' uhi- 
vcrsity administrator ai\d tlie other is the president of the Aloha Airline 
Company. - ^ * 

Meanwhile, back in the mainland of the United States, men were rolling 
cic;ars, making shoes and slippers. ,Women were working the shrimp and 
/ fishing camps. There was one wom^in, Mrs. Fook Lam, w^ho, as late as the 
' 1960's, was the only processor of a prized delicacy of the Chinese, the dried 
salted fish, down south iA Monterey, Kvery day that the ^un was shining, she 
would patiently hang each of her flat fish, like clothing, on her clothesline, 
with clothespin. Every night she would store them in. her iron lean-to shed. 

The renewal, decade after decade of the Oriental Exclusion Act first en- 
acted in 188^2, brings us up to 1902. In that year, Doris was bom in San Fran- 
cisco. Because of the earthquake, her family fled to Oakland in 1906. And 
somehow, although her father talked about it constantly, they never moved 
back to San Francisco. 

She went to school in Oakland. Every day after public school, she attended 
Chinese school from 5 to 8 o'clock and from 9 to 12 on Saturday^. In fact, 
she became a teacher of Chinese. Because she was with the Chinese commu- 
nity all the time, she lost facile use of her English. She met and married an 
Americn born Chinese. Jn time they had six sons. The oldest died in infancy. 
Then, the entire faniily visited China and lived there two years. Another son 
was born there. Upon their return, she helped^her husband in a grocery store 
until he had saved enough to buy one of his own.^here, she and her children 
all worked, even managing a meat counter. In a robbery one day, her husband . 
was seriously wounded with a blow to the head. Although he recovered, he 
was never as spry again. Aftet his death, his oldest son took over management 
of tjie store. Theh he had a heart attack. A smoke bomb was thrown into the 
store and because of the damage, it was decided to close down the store. Four 
of her son^ jire now married. There are 10 grandchildren. As she approaches ' 
her 75th year, she has seen her oldest grandcl^ld married. She has ajso dis- 
covered that she has arthritis — with her fingers qf hei" right hand so badly 
swollen that she could not clutch a cleaver to cut the Chinese -food into bite- 
size morsels. 

Let me now move by decades to 1917 and talk about Dr. Yamei Kin''(ChHS 
Bulletin^ January, 1975; Vol. 10, No. i.) "... (She) set up under my general 
supervision for the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture a soy bean mill in New York 
Qty in the hope of supplying tof u to increase the bulk and food value of meat 
dishes served to soldiers in training at nearby camps. Dr. Kin succeeded in 
making excellent tofii. 

She even served to a group of army ofl?cers a meal composed entirely of 
soy bean dishes! ^^owever, it proved impossible to test tofu on a large scale 
at that time, since we could not get priorities for transportation of soy beans 
from North Glarolina, then the nearest region where , they were grown on 
any considerable scale." 



Somi:tini>c after th^ Exclusion Act was lifted, there appeared in Fresno, a 
tioy Chinese wojrhan with bound feet. Her son, Mr: G., operated "a tiny 
store T)elow where they lived. Once- a week, he carried her down the long, 
narrow steep stairs and she would totter on her **lily roots" to, the market and 
chat with her friends. She would come back to the store and her soft-would 
carry her up the stairs. More often, however, we children would climb the' 
stairs to visit her. Sometimes I saw the granddaughters bring a wash basin 
and a, pitcher of warm water to bathe her feet. They would sprinkle a little 
"Florida water" into the basin. 

At aboiit this time; in' 1925, in San Francisco, Betty was bom. Her father 
was a dressmaker, making clothes ot silks and satin for customers pf his 
shop on Market Street. Ofc course, with the remnants that he had left over, 
he made dresses for his daughters. Betty recalls her grade school teacher 
coming over to her and asking her not to wear dresses of silk and sadn to 
school because her rlothes were too jfine for th^ nest of the school girls! Betty 
also recalls being asked not to speak Chinese in class — that for each dme that' 
she did so, she would be punished. 

And speaking of San Francisco, in my recollecqons, there is Mrs. Allen 
Mar, Sr. of Fresno, just as vital and lovely as whenll remembered her in the 
30's. During the Depression, she, a Catholic girl, Woved down from San 
Francisco. Together, she and her husband ran a small department store, the 
Peacock. The customers who came in through the front store were Chinese, 
Mexicans, Japanese^ blacks and white?. They paid cash. Biit at her back door 
came^ the Chinese elderly men, who asked for a cup, of rice. They had no 
cash. She and her husband' gave generously. But this state of aiTairs (fould not 
continue for long. She wrote.to the San Francisco St. Mary's and through the 
Fresno-Monterey diocese, she was able to have started, the St. Genj^vieye's 
mission. Catechism on Saturdays was held by the nuhs who were the Sisters 
o^the Holy Family. She was one of the founders of the groilip who had pro- 
grams for the Chinese soldiers stationed at Pinedale during World War II; 
providing community picnics and functions. The Chinese Catholics and Bap- 
tists worked together in harmony. Mrs. Mar was instrumental in seeing to it that 
there was a nurccry schcfol for'^pre-ldndergartcn children. She underwrote 
the cost of a xpimeographed little magazine, called Chi-Kracs. One of my 
clasnnates in catechism is 'now a monsignor based in Fresno. As recendy as 
the early 1970's, people were toprised to know that there were some Chinese 
Githolics who did not come out of San Francisco's St. Mary's school, but who 
came from Fresno. Mrs. Allen Mar, Sr/can take pride in>er work. 

There is a woman in Southern California, whose name I won't give for 
reasons which will become apparent soon enough. She was bom- here in 
northern California but soon moved soutH to Los Angeles. She was married 
and. widowed three times. Behind her back, such womeir as she were called 
/*man-killer^" By her first husband, she had a son, a young businessman now 
married and father of five children. She \vas left a widow when this son was 
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a child. In 1935, she married again and they also had a son. The stepfather was 
good to his stepson, but of course indulged the son of his own flesh a little . 
more. At the age when the second son vwas leaving his tccrts, he got into 
wrong company and was introduced to gambling •:- betting on the ponies. 
He began losing his wages. He got deeper in debt; he began to forge checks 
tod to take money from the store. He began to pilfer from the company's 
storeroom and sell products for ready cash. He was arrested, charged, served 
a little jihie, released. He could not resist gambling once more. Once more 
he stole, served time, and was released. But in spite of his mothers' pleas and 
warhings, once again he stole, was charged and he went to prison Where he 
remained. • , y 

Theh her second husband died. She married again, for the third tiipe. Aftw/ 
over \iS years of marriage, he, too died. And all this time, she was working 
to help out the family income, rearing-hcr two sons. She waited on tdWe^ 
she corked; she filed papers in an office; she cooked for her family, she wa^ed 
and i|oned their clothes. Today, although she spoils her grandchildrcn/out- 
rageoiiisly, she is still working and once a qionth she takes a bus to visit her son. / 

In 1951 MissEffie Chew of Oaklai(id retired from teaching pupils ati.incoln 
Schocil. Then about 65 years old, she had lived in Oakland ever since JWr family 
fled a[n Francisco's big (fisastcr of 1906. She attended Oakland Ipp^ School 
and men Miss Bcniard's Kindergarten School iii Berkeley wWclTpfepared 
jier fo^ teaching. She started at Lincoln School in' 1918 gnd syfyjd there for 
the resfc of.her teaching career. She helped hundreds of ChintstMldrm learn 
English and get established in the high schools of Oaklamd. Wa Sung 
Qub, 12 years after her rcpremcnt, honored her wi4 ^cstinionial dinner 
and prjesented her with a trip to Hawaii. She was theydaugntcr of the late 
^g PojDd'Chcw, publisher of the first Chinese daily r^wspaf^^ in America, 
ChungjSai Yat Pp. She died last November 2. in 1974./ / - 

My 1966 example is Mrs. March Fong Eu, the flhrt Aaan American and 
first Mnoittan to hold California's third hightst offic£ Secrc^ry of State, In her 
first political years, I heard hht then husband, DyT)cnnis Fong, introduce Her 
with i;hcse words: **1 give you the best years of my wife( March Fong." 

She w^s then elected to become the asseprit^lywonriaft from Oakland and 
Castro Valley, the 15th Assembly District. She wasrcVclcdted in 1968, 1970, 
and 1972 by ever-increasing majorities. As a member of t^le Assembly, she 
won statewide recognition for her dutsppkcn efforts orl behalf of consumers, 
and perhaps most notably for her battlc^to abolish pa/y tgilcts in public build- 
\ ings and her fight to reduce the. teenage venereal disease epidemic through 
improved education programs. (Her oflfidal biography lists.many accomplish- 
ments too numerous ^o mention here.) 

Bom in Oakdale and named for the month iri ^vhich she arrived, March 
Gong, the daughter of a laundryman, grew up io become a dental hygicnist 
and an elementary school teacher. She met and married Dr. Dennis Fong, a 
dentist. They have. two children, Matthew, a recent graduate of the Air Force 
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Academy and Marsha Su-Yin, a student^ at U.C Davis. She and Dr. Fong 
were later divorccdJ . 

In 1973, March rnet Henry Eu, a Hong Kong businessman whom she 
marriedr \ 

As Secretary of ^tate, Mrs. Eu is considered the state's chief elections 
officer. The State A^cRives is also under control of the Secretary of State. 
Here are stored millions of documents relating to the history and government 
of California back to' the days of Spanish rule. An exhibit hall was recently 
opened in the Archives building to share these valuable documents with the 
public. Her term of office began this year on January 6, 1976, and will expire 
on January 8 of 1979. 

. My last example will be myself — in 1976 I will be 50 years old — a Gemini 
just as is the zodiacal sigfK^f the United States of America. 

I am an Asian first-generation bom American woman; wife to an auto 
mechanic, mother of two daughters, first-bom sister to 9 brothers and sisters; 
teacher of journalism and English, member of the Federation of Teachers, 
J parishioner of the Catholic Church, and last, a member of the human race. 

In conclusion, I should like to recite my ABC's — an incomplete alphabet 
of women: Architect Audrey Lee; Actress Pat Gan; Broker in Maritime 
Affairs, Rachel Chun; Ceramicist, Jade Snow Wong; pentist. Faith* Leong; 
Engineer, draftswonian, Janet Lam; Funeral director, Victoria Ng; Geneti- 
cist in cancer research, Dr. Irene Y. Wang; Interior Designer, Rebecca Chow 
Eastman; Insurance, Linda Shew; Journalist, Susannah Joe; Lawyer, Emma 
Ping Lum; Medicine, Dr. Marlene Wong; Nutrition lecturer. Alary Wong Dun- 
kelberger; Optometrist* Helen Eng; Pharmacist, Josephine Mar Sam; Pho- 
tographer, Connie Hwang;* Radio Commentator, Connie Chung; Sociologist, 
Rose^Hum Lee; Jeacher, Alice FoiVg Yui United States Government Service, 
Sardh Luip; Alice Sho, Vocalist witFi the Asian Wood Rock Group, Writer, 
Betty Lee Sung; and .YWCA, Charlotte. Choy and LpnnieXhan. 

Ladies and-gentlemen, think of all the mothers, wives^ listers, all the women 
hom I did not name whose life and role have exerted an influence upon you 
and the United States. Yhank you. , 

Comment: Trma Tarn Soong, Uctwdih Chinese History Center^ Honolulu 
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THE ''CHINA GANGS ' IN THE ALASKA PACkERS 
ASSOCIATION CANNERIES, 1 892^1 9.3 5^ 

By . 

Robert A. Nash 

For a number of years a curious interest lias lifcen expressed in the Chinese 
cannery workers wh« annually migrated to Alaska for the brief season that 
salmon returned to tW coastal waters and then the rivers to spawn. Some, of 
this interest has probably been aroused by the fact that information on the 
subject was not available from any of the usual sources, but most often there 
has been a tendency to think of Chinese cannery workers specifically in con- 
nection with the **Star" fleet of the. Alaska Packets Association. The "Star" 
fleet (so-called because the major vessels bore such names as Star of Indta, 
Star of Russia, etc.) was the last large fleet of square-rigged saiUng vessels 
operating from San Francisco as a home port. After the sailing ships were 
• taken out of scrvict, some remained in the Alaska Packers' yard at Alameda, 
a reminder to Bay residents and visitors of a colorful past. Two of these 
vessels, the Balclutha (cx^tar of Alaska) and the Star of India, have been 
refurbished to §erve as floating museum pieces open to visitors, the former in 
San Francisco and the latter in San Diego, 

The role of the Chinese in the Alaskan salmon Canneries cannot be logically 
separated from the, earlier development of the salmon fishery ki California 
and the northward spread of the industry to Oregon, WasW^gton, Briash 
Columbia', and thfence to Alaska. ' Neither can the demands /bn the cannery, 
work force be fully appreciated without reference to the geography of the 
fishery and the salient characteristics of the resource. To consider the cannery 
work force outside of this broader context is to dismiss the precedents for 
Chinese participation and to fore-shorten the view.of their ^vities. The 
material presented in this paper represents research in process and is not in- 
tended as a final statement on the Chinese role in the salmon packing in4ustry. ^ 

From the preponderance of Chinese employed in the earliest years, the 
cannery work force came to be known as the "China Gang" or "Orientals," 
regardless of the ethnic composition of the work force. The cannery workers, 
%of whatever nationaUty, lived in "Chinatown," the qUaxters assigned to them 
aboard the ships that carried them to and from Alaska, and in the "Chin? 
Houi" at the cannery. In the ledgers of .the Alaska Packers Association, 
the details of cannery labor force accounting were summarized under the 
'caption, "Chinese Cc)t?tracts." 



Backcrounu ro im\ Alaskan Salmon Canning Ii^dvjstry 
the NatJital Resource 

I The life histories and habitip of tlic salmon, togcthc^ with tl>c resource 
ehvironment, arc the controHmg factors in the work ojr the canneries. There 
aire only five spocics"of sahiion on the American sicfd of the North Pacific, 
althoiigl\ the many common names in local usage would make it appear that 
tlier<J^ were many more. The ranges of the five sp^ccics varies somtwhat but 
ajl^arc cool water fishes. A mean annual surface Avntcr temperature of 55*' E- 
ejitablishes an arbitrary boundary between Warm and cqpI waters.^ This 
boundary intersects the Oregon coastlthe. ranges of the salmon overlap 
tnis boundary in a broad zone of transitiori^nd some species are taken at sea 
a$ far south as Southern California. y 
I The difference in habits among the sp6cies leads to a local importance of 
one or more salmon from one place to smother along the North Pacific Coast. . 
All of the species arc hatched in fresh Watei:;.some may remain in fresh water 
for a year or more, but others migrate »to the ocean immediately after 
hatching. Mtture fish return to t^ic stream in which they were hatched in 

"^dicir second to S€;venth year, depending on\ species. Each of tht spepies has 
preferred spbwning area types. The fish do/not feed after returning to fresh 
.water and all die after spawning.^ * 

The king salmon is the largest of the species with an average weight of 
20 pounds. In the Pacific jCoast salmon fisheries the king is of least importance, 
but in California it was the major species, and indeed the one upon which 
the whole industry way founded. The king salmon ranges from Southern 

-' California north to Alaska and south along the Asian coasts to Japan. This 
species spawns in* large rivers in several feet of water, ordinarilv/tn the main 
current of the river; it made up the total, catch of the Sacranfento and Sin 
Joaquin rivers. The young fish may remain in the river ^or a year or more 
after hatching hut usually migrate to the ocean inimepliitely. They return to 
the parent stream to spawn when five to seve^^at^ old. 

Silver salm^ occupy the sam^ range at sl^s the king but do not enter 
the Sacramo^to and San Joaquin rlW;^s, preferring the coastal streams from 

. Central California northward. They Wy spawn in small coastal creeks or 
move on to stream headwaters in the mountains. In size, a mature adult 
averages about 10 pounds. Young silver salmon remain in fresh water for a 
year pr more before their seaward migration, returning^ to the stream in 
whifk they were hatched in. their third or fourth year. Silver and king salmon 
make up the endre commercial salmon catch of California. 
/Red salmon, the choicest of Pacific species, spawns onlyJn streams tribut&ry . 

/to headwater lakes. After hatching in April or May, the young .fish move 
down to the lake where tl\ey feed on plankton and remain for a year or more 
before- migrating to the ocean. Mature fish, averaging 6 pounds in weight, 
return to spawn in their fourth to sixth year. Red salmon are most abuildant 

' in the Bristol Bay and Gulf of Alaska' regions, , \ ^ 
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Pink salmon is the smallest of the Pacific species, averaging less than 4 
pounds. Their preferred spawnirig areas are in coastal srreanis only a short 
distance from the ocean. The period of spawning is fron) June to October. 
Eai;ly in the spring the young migrate to ?ialt water. Adults return to spawn 
in their second year. The catcjrof pink salmon k about twice that of red 
salmon. Pink salmon are mostly, concentrated in Central and Southeast Alaska, 

* but they range as far south Us Northern California. 

Chum Salmon, averaging 8 pounds, may spawn in coastal streams or travel 
to the headwaters of long. rivers for this purpose. Immediately after hatching, 
the young commence their migration to the ocean. Adults return to spawn 
in their third to sixth year. The. chum salmon range is principally along the 
south coast of Alaska. ^ • 

• After reaching salt \v;iter the salmon manitje rapidly and, except for the 
king salmon, their migration at sea is rarely qlore than a few hundred miles 
from the ^patent stream^. ■ 

Superimposed on the cyclic pj^t^tems of salmon reproduction is the annual 
climatic ri^mc in the vicinities 6f the nortKem canneries. The abiotic factors 
of the resource environment constrain fishing and cannery operations to the 
£ew weeks of the year, u^bally not more than six to eight, that the salmon 
are approaching, the streahis to spawn and the rivers and bays are free of ice. 
^rfeak-Op on the riortheiji riv6rs occurs in the latter days of May or early June. 
The king*salmcm run, parting in June, u^ally peaks in the last two weeks 
of that month. The big runs of red salmon commence at the end of June 
and are completed by^Jle^Tliddle of the following month. Pink salmon fishing 
starts in the middle of June and is usually en<^ed by mid-August. Silver salmon 
runs may come as early as mid-July, but the peak period is in thc last two 

^ weeks of August. It has been observed that tnanj^of the Bristol Bay fisher- 
men have earned "ninety ptrccnt of their yearly income in two' weeks."^ 
At 'times, the fishermen's catch was in excess of the capacity of the cannery 
to process the fish, and it was necessary to delay the fishing. 

The period of fishing and cannery operations is one of intense activity for 
thO{f>e engaged in the industry and Natives alike. It comes during the tin^e' of 
long daylight hours; more than 17^/2 hours at the canneries in Southeast Alaska 

.* and nearly 18 Vi hours at the Bristol Bay canneries. The fish must be processed 
as spon as possible after catching, and if the catch is large the cannery work- 
day! must be lengthened accordingly. To the Natives, this is the time of year 
what the caches must be filled against the demands of the coming winter; 
a titne to provide for both people and dogs. 

Brin^ History of Salmon Catming on the Pacific Coast 

A commercial salmon fishery had commenced in California by 1849, but 
the prst salmon cannery was notcstablished for another 1 5 years. The reasons 
foJr ^his lapse of time typified the faltering development of commercial fishing • 

* on the Pacific Coast; local markers for freshly caught fish were too small to 

> ' ■ 
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support more than luodwt fishing 9frorts, satisfactory means of prcsfcrving 
the catch for shipment to distant markets were not then khown in California, 
and export markets were yet to be established. The local market demands 
•can.be gauged by the she of San Francisco with fewer ihan,57i|>w inhabitants 
irt i860 and not quite 150,000 ten years later. Fish preservation by drying, 
smoking, and salting have been known from earp^ times, but cacJh of these 
methods alters the taste. Fatty fish, such as salmon, cannot be dried because 
the fat becomes rancid. Early attempts in Oregon to compete with estab- 
lished companies in the salt fish trade met with failure. The preservation of 
foods in bottles, after ;i method developed in France, was introduced into the 
United Statesj^in 1819 and within 20 years the use of tin cans had largely 
replaced glass.. Although patents had been granted for tin c^s as early as 
' 1810 in England and 1818 in America, technical problems in .the manufacture 
of cans delayed th^ir use for preserving sea foods until 1839 when cannery 
operations were undertaken in New Brunswick and Delaware. The following 
year the canning of lobsters started in £lastpo;rt, Maine.* 

Apparently seeking fish, not gold, William Hume emigrated to California 
from Augusta, Maine, in 1852. He ftiund what he sought in the Sacramento 
River which teemed with salmon. After four years he returned to Maine for 
a visit and induced his brothers, John and George, to return with him to 
California. On a visit to Maine in 1863, George Hume met Andrew S. Hap- 
goo^, a friend of his youth, who was a tinner and had worked in the canneries 
of New Brunswick and Eastport. Preliminary planning for the salmon can- 
ning enterprise followed and in March, 1864, Hapgood came to California, 
bringing with him the necessary can-making equipment, Hapgood, Hume 
& Co. established the first salmon cannery on the Pacific Coast in 1864. Robert 
D. Hume, a younger brother, became an employee of the firm.^ 

The cannery line was inftalled on a houseboat at Washington, across the 
nvtt from Sacramento, and a first pack of about 2,000 cases was made that 
year. Despite the loss of nearly half of the pack from spoilage, the first season 
was declared a success; a San Francisco agent sold the prodict for shipn^ent 
to Australia at $20 per case, thus enabling the firm to pay off their creditors 
for tin plat(^ and other supplies. The following year the output of Hapgood, 
Hume & Co. was sold in Au^ralia and South America. 

William Hume commenced fishing on the ^cramcnto River a year bcforp 
attempts at hydraulic mining in the Mother^Lode were succcssfiil. At first, 
) mining by this method had a negligible impact on the river fisheries, but 
improvements in the equipment emplpyed arid a widespread increase in the 
stale of bperations soon filled the rivers with sediments, Salmon spawn on 
gravelly bottoms and when these bottoms were covered with the refuse from 
mining operations, the catch decreased.* In 1886, Hume investigated the Co- 
lumbia River, and in that year the Sacramento River operation was transferred . 
to Eagle CJiff. Washington, 40 miles above Astoria. This pioneer cannery on 
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the OJuinbia River wiul indicative, in the earliest years of tlic ii\d\istry, of 
the trend of northward migi^tion. 

After the Hapgood, Hume & Co. plant moved to the Columbia, there were 
no ittmon canneries in California until 1874 when two new canneries com- 
menced operation on the Sacramento River. In the five years after 1876, 
the number of canneries on the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers and Suisun 
Bay increased to ao. A cannery was established on the Eel River in 1877. 
The peak year was 1S81. By 1885 only six of the Sacramento River canneries 
were still operating. Tl\ree years later there were four and the Eel River 
plant had been shut down. The following year three canneries were open, 
and by 1919 the last of the Sacramento River canneries was closed,** ^ 
' AU five^cies of salmon were present at the Columbia River, but only the 
king, red, and silver were in commercial abundance. In their first year on 
the Columbia the Humes limited their pack to 6,000 cases, stopping production 
in the middle of the ^season for fear of breaking the market, but in t868, 
apparently having overcome this fear, a second cannery was opened. The 
firm of Hapgood,' Hume & Co. was dissolved, possibly at the time this second 
cannery was established, since later listings show Hapgood and four of the 
Huftie brothers each as * independent operators. George Hume fopmed a 
partnership with Francis Cutting, of San Francisco, and;,their p^ck was gradu- 
ally increased to 37,^000 cases. In 1871 the most important market for canned 
nhnon. Great Britain, was established.^ The following year George Hume 
intrbduced the employment of Chinese labor in the salipon canneries* -and 
sold his interest in the partrlfcrship to Cutting. 

The number of canneries on the Columbia River* increase^ x'apidly^and 
the industry expanded to other rivers' in Oi^on and Washington. In 1877 
R. D. Hume built a cannery on the Rogue RiVer in Oregon, and the first 
cannery on Puget Sound was erected at Mukilteo, near Seattle, by Jackson 
& Myers. By 1880 there w<re 43 canneries on the Pacific Coast with 12 in / 
California and 29 on the Cdlumbiai River. In the Columbia River canneries/ 
there were 4,000 employees with aitoitgl payrolfof S6oD,ooo for the season. 
Of the totals $500,000 was paid to (^hinese. Better statistics are not available 
lujtil 1888, in which year 2,466 of ^,855 canner)^ employees in the states of 
' California, Oregon, and Washington, or' about 86 Jicrccnt, were Chinese.* 
Except in i^lated instances, of which tl^e R. D. Hume plant on the Rogue 
River was one, Chinese labor contractors provided the cannery workforqc. 

The Sainton canning industry started in Alaska in 1878 when the North 
Pacific Trading and Packing Company biiilt a plant at Klawak and^e Cutting 
Packing Company built a plant at Old Sitka. Both companies made packs 
that year, but after the second ye^r |the Cutting plant was closed. In 1882 
the machinery from the cannery at Old Sitka was moved to Cook Inlet and 
another cannery was erected on the Karluk River, Kodiak Island. Three more 
canneries were added thcf following year, and in 1 884 the first cannery on the 
Nushagak River, Bristol Bay, commekced operations. For /many years, the 
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Abjikan «.tUhcr\' could lit- rcj,Mrtlctl ,\s .m rxicnsion of the ( l^iltforniii salmon 
fishery, since most of the Lirgci companies mainr.iincil their hc«il(juartcn in 
San Francisco. As the number of Alaskan canneries increased, there was a 
concomittant reduction in the number o{ Clolumbia River canneries as the 
operators moved to northern waters.'*^ 

The Alaska sahnon fishery suffered from over-€xph)itation; the nuniber 
of canneries were constandv increasing and competition, sometimes violent, 
was unchecked. In 188H there Jiad been sixteen canneries and a total pack of 
412,1 r5 cases. 'I he following year there were "^7 canneries and the pack was 
719,196 cases. The pack of 1890^ was nearly as large, and in 1891 it was larger. 
The packs of 1889 to 1891, all in excess of market demand, lowered prices and 
local indu&try organizations were formed to reduce the pack. In 1890 the 
three canneries at Chiguik Hay agreeii to share the costs and output of one 
of the canneries; in 1891 the Karluk River canneries adopted a sin^ilar arrange- 
ment. In September of that year the Alaska Packers Association was formed 
for the pi^^po^of disposing of the unsold 363,000 cases remaining from the 
pack of 1891. The Association dissolved when the surplus was sold.^^ 

These cooperative organizations introduced some measure of order to 
portions of the industry and, in 1892, }i of the 37 operating canneries in 
Alaska joined the Alaslca Packing A^ociation. By agreement, .only nine of 
the 31 canneries were to be operated and the total pack was to be reduced 
by one-half. It is with this year that the records of the Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion commence, although the organization was not formed until the following 
year. Instead pf nine, only eight of the Alaska Packing Association canneries 
operated in 1892. They were the Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co., at 
Loring; Pyramid Harbor Packing Co., on the Chilkat Inlet; Hunc-Alcutian 
Packing Co., Karluk Packing Co., and Arctic Packing Co., on Kodiak Island; 
Chignik Bay Co., Alaska Peninsula; and Alaska Packing Co., and Bristol Bay 
Packing Co., on the Nushagak River. Chew Bun was the labor Contractor 
for Loring, John Quinn & Co. for Pyramid Harbor, Sam Kce & Co. for Hume- 
Alcutiajri and Bristol Bay, Quong Ham Wah for Karluk and Arctic, Ah Kcong 
and Mow Tuck & Co. fot Chignik, and Wing Sang Ching «c Co. for Alaska 
Packing. Together, the six contractors sent 978 Chinese to the canneries in 
1892 to handle about 7 r percent'^of the total Alaska pack.^' 

In 1893 the Alaska Pfcking Association was inco/pporatcd and the firm is 
still in business as a subsidiary of the Del Mont^^Corporadon. During the 
first year the Association was comprised of 27 canneries-, [4 were operated and 
the other 13 were closed. The labor contractors sent i,r68 Chinese to the 
canneries to process more than 78 percent of the total Alaska pack. 

The success and power of the Alaska Packers Association was clearly 
evident in the Salmon War of [903. The Pacific Packing and Navigation 
Corhpany, of New Jersey, proposed to consolidate the operations of a number 
of canneries to provide control over four-fifths gf the world market for 
canned salmon. In their first year, 1901, th^v acquired t8 cannenesin Alaska 
^ ? ^ ' < ' 
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•ml fivr on Pugct S4Minil. \l\v M.i.Li P.u kiis Vwuriafioii' p.ickcd about y* 
percent qf the total Ahi^k:i (»iit|)iit for. n/ii, PacKi^ Patking aiul .Navigation 
^ Company about ^o [^rccnt, unci the h.iUncc w as [Kicked by 16 independent 
canneries. The Alaska Packers Associatinn, holding .i,i^^(XM) cnscs of the 
1902 piick» met the challenge of the newconier in n>o^ l)y driving the price 
doWn to 16 cents per dozen. Within three months the Pacific Packing and 
Navigation Company was in rcccivei>lup.* ' 

The geography of x\\c salmon fishery has heen the major control 

^goveffling its devchtpmcnt. Factory of isolation, location, and the availahilitv 
of fish and labor dictated tlie structure of tlie industry. It was essential that 
the fish be canned as soon as povsible to avoid spoilage. In regions where 
thp supply 'of fish is uidet\' scattered, as in Southeast Alaska, a proliferation 
of small canneries can be expecteil; where tlie supply is concentrated, as in 
Bristol Bay,' fewer and larger canneries would be fcayblc. The cannery sites 
were isolated from markets and a supply of labor, an isnlatiwn aggravated bv 
the ihort season in whicli aU of the work for the year was to be performed. 
Isolation from markcte imposed substantial transport costs, and isolation from 
a supply of labor necessitated the recruitment and transport of a seasonal 
work force from outside Alaska.** Figure i shows the locations of the Alaska 
Packers Association canrteiles (Page 264). 

Chimsf Fmi»I4)y.mkm in tiik: Canm rm-s . 

The only satisfactory solution to the difficult problem of (ititaining a 
relatively large work force for the brief period of the salmon canning season 
was to be found in tlie labor supply available among the Chinese. This was 
not the first time that the large/cheap, mobile, and able Chinese labor pool 
had provided a valuable resource. Precedents were to be seen in the employ- 
ment; of Chinese through labor contractors for railpoad construction, irriga- 
tion work, agricultural land clearing and planting, apd land reclamation ptt)j- 
ectsi The employment of Chinese cannery workers through the intermediary 
of a labor contractor \vas almost iuiiversally adopted in the salmon canneries. 

The Chineie Labor Contractor 

The role of tK*e Chinese labor, contractor has not yet received the attention 
th^t the topic warrants. There is practically nothing in the literature to 
indicate exactly how the system operated or the extent of labc" -^'^ntractdr 
activities. Available information shcnvs that the labor contractoi was usually 
a merchant and, by agreement, he would supply some specified number of 
laborers to do certain work. The chief prerequisite of the labor contractor 
was the provision of food artd supplies required to support the people under 
contr^t. This was, perhaps, his maia, if nqt only, profit. 

In -many respects the role of the labor contractor appears to be the American 
counterpart of the comprador in China. Both flourished in roughly the same 
time spans and both served to bridge the cultural differences between Chinest 
and non-Chinese. The meanest view of the labor contractor is not unlike 



the later view of the compradpr, a CWnese who sold his country's interest 
to foreigners. Loose aUegations of the bad condiQons^brought about by the 
method of labor supply in the Alaska canneries arfc not suCcicntly weU docu- . 
mentcdtpshow^thatalllabdrcontractorew^rebad. It is likely thatan eventual 
appraisal will show that their importancc^in the induspial development of 
Western Ainerica was somewhat con^able to the importance of the com- 
prador in the industrialization of China.*** , ^ 

The Aladca Packcre Association was always an employer of Cfiincse for 
. their cannery pperations ai\d detailed accounts of the "Chinese Contracts"^ 
have beai extracted from their records for the years 1892 to 1935, the last ^ 
year that tannery crews were recruited through labor contractors. From 
the ledgers can be learned the name of every 4abor contracto^thc- number 
and i^tionality of the cannery workers he supplied, the guaranteed minimum 
pay for the swson, and the actual amount 'paid.** What cannot be gained 
.from the ledgers is the amount paid, or credited, to iiidividual workers, since 
the whole amount was paid to the contrajctojf for redistribution. 

Seventy-four labor contractors have been identified and are given in Table i . 
No attempt has been made to trace any of those listed, but it is probable diat 
'nearly all .were based in San Francisco. Two of the contractors, Fook On 
Lungind.Qupng Fat, were shrimp camp operators. Fook On Lung Company 
was also known as the California Shrimp Co. 

Several patterns of contractor activity can be noted. There was a very 
high tui^ or nearly ^ percent, were engaged 

m the business for only one year and 55, more percent, stayed in the 

buancss for five years or less. Only four conapjo^s^rvcd from six to ten 
years, eight from 1 1 to 15 years, and five from 24 to 3>jVears. None of the 
contractors were in the business for the total period of interest, but Quong 
Ham Wah & Co. was active from 1892 to 1934. When a <;!ontractor engaged 
to supply the crew for a particular cannery, it was usual for him to continue 
with that fcanhery for some period of years. The more important contractors 
h^dled the recruitment of crews for more than one cannery a year, ahd it 
was not unusual for a contractor to service six or more canneries simultane- 
ously. Some of the contractors operated independently most often, some- 
times in parmerships, and some only in partnerships. Tible 2 shows the activi- 
ties of six contractors, two of whom, Quong Ham )Vah and Che\y Bun, were 
• active in tfie earliest years and two, Chin Quong and Lem Sen, who werp the 
only ones to supply crews in the last yi^ar of labor contractor activity. Hong 
Yick & Co. sometimes contracted iflifependently but was more often in a 
partnership. Chew Mock usually operated in a partnership. 

The Ethnic Composition of the Cannery Workforce 

Although the cannery workforce was commonly called the "China Gang" 
or the "Orientals," the Chinese were predoMnant in only the first 16 years 
of the Alaska Packers Association operations. For 13 of those years the. 
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AJtGow , 
AhHo 
AhKeong 
Ah Sing 

Geo. Aoki&Co. 
Chang Gow 
Qiang Yick & Co 
(3icwBun* 
ChiewChew . 
Chew Fung 
ChcwMo€k* 
Chew Sucn 
Chinjim 
Chin Lung 
ChinNg 
Chin Quong* / 
Chin Wing / 
ChongYickri Co. ' 
G. Cuitow/ 
FookQaLting. 
Fook Sang Lung & Co. 
Gong/Tyng 
Haip'Foa 

Hiiti Yick Lung & Co. 
TookTong 
pTong Chew 



/HoneYi 



/Hong Yick &Co.* 

/ 



Hop Wo Lung &.Co. 
Hop Yick Wo & Co. 
John How 
Jue Gin Look 
Komada & Co. 
Kwong Chong Lung,Co. 
Kwong Chun Yuen & Co. 
Kwong Lung Tai & Co. 
Kwong On Lung & Co. 
Lee Young 




1904-1907 LemSem* 

190J-1906 Lew Kan 

180^-1903 Low Dong 

1^4 LowSodn • * 

1908 Low Yuen 

^897 , Geo. S. Masui 

1900 Mow Tuck & Co. 

1 892- 1903 OnHing&Co. , 
1 894- 1 92 2 ' On Kee & Co. 

1894- 1922 Oy Wo Lung 

1 895- 1 92 2 PakSing 

1893- 1902 . Quan Shing Lung & Co. 

1909- 1933 Jno. Quirin & Co. 
1894 QuongFat&Co. 

1894 QuongHam WahifcCo.* 

1 902- 1 93 5 Quong Mow Lung & Co., 

1910- 1913 Quong Tai Jan 
1902. Quong Ying Kee ^ 
1904 K. Sakama 
1914-1918 Sam Fook 
1894.1896 Sam Kee & Co. 

. 1893 . Sing Kee & Co. 

1904 So Ho On 

1908 Geo.S.'Vanaka 

1 895- 1 896 Tuck Lung Ching & po. 

1903 E K. Uyeninami 

1893-192 3 Wah Hing Lung & Co. 

1 899- 1905 Wing Chong Wq & Co. ' 
1965 Wing Lung On & Co. . 

1903- 1904 Wing On Wo & Co. 
I9i§-i932 Wing Sang Ching & Co. 

1904- 1906 John Wo & Go. 
1894 Wo^nCo. 

1900- 1(903 -Wong Ling 
1961-1905 -Woo.On Hai Co. 
le^i* ~ YoungEong & Co. 
1900-1908 Yuen Lee 



•Additional details on the activities of these contractors are given in Table 2. 
Source: Alaska Papkers Association, History ^ passhn. 



1892-19^5 
1923-1935 
1^1914 
1 904- 1 909 

1896- ^899 
1905^1908 
19P8 

1892-1902 
1895-1909 
1910-1917 
1900 

•1904-1905 
(903-1907 
1892-1899 

I900rI9OI 

i892tI93'4 
1895-1899 
1894 

I 895- I 898 

1904 

1893 

1892- 1894 
1900 

1905 
1904 - 
1894 

1929-1930 

1893- 1896 
1901 

1897- 1899 
1903 
1892 
1909 
1905 
1893 
1902 
1893 

1897-1898 



Chinese comprised. 100 percent, or nearly so, the ^v^orkforce, then 57 per- 
cent, 64 percent, and 54 percent. After 1908* less than half of the cannery 
workers were Chinese, averaging about percent over the remaining ^2 
years of the period. Taken over the total period from 1892 to 1935 the average 
Chinese participation was 52 percent. > 

Table 3 shows the composition of the workforce by year. Reference to 
the list of contractors (Table i) will sTiow that all but one of the Japanese 
•contractors operated between the years 1904 and 1908, and it is during this 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF CANNERIES SUPPLIED BY SIX REPRESENTATIVE 
■ CONTRACTORS 



icar 


Qupng 


Chew 

; Bun 


1892 


2 / 


1 


18^3 






1894. 


' > ^ • .■ 


1 






I 


1090 




4 


1897 






1090 




2 


18^ 




2 


1900 


■ .2 


2 


190 i ^ 


I ' 


3 ' 


'1902 


1 


0 




^ 2 ^ ■ 




1904 


I 




1905 


I 




1900 


2 




1907 


3 




1900 


3 




1909 


4 




-1910 


4 




191 1 


4 




1912 


4 




1913 


3 




1914 


3 




1915 


3 




1916 


3 




i9'7 . 




Ilk'' 


r9i8' 


• 1 




1919 


■ . 3 ^ 




1920 


> 4 




1921 


• ' 5 




1922 


• 5 




1923 


5 




1924 


-4 " 




1925 


4 ■ ^ 




1926 


. 4 




. 19-2 7 


4 




1928 


4 ■ 




1929 


^ "4 ' ■- 




1930 


u 3 




J931 


• 6 




1932 


4 




«933 


4 




. >934 ' 


4 




1935 







HongYick 



2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
\6 
6 
• 6 



Chew 
Mock 



Chin 
Quong 



Lcm 
Sen 



3 
3 

■2^ ' 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3' 

3 

6 

8 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4' 

3 

3 

2 ■ 

^.2 



5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 



:67 



304 



305 



TABLE 3 ' . 
ETH>«C COMPOSmON OF THE.CA^^NERY WORKFORGE 

""ubTr"' F^^i Chin«e Japanese . 'Mexican Filipino No°*"% 

Year O^i^d Conors Suppb'ed No. % Vfo. % No. % No. % 

,892 8 7 978 978 100 - ^ . 

,803 13 '3 "4' ' , 'M' ^ 

,894 14 14 "<56 1166 100 r V ■ 

,805 14 II , . "08 1208 100 

,896 16 16 'S«o 'S«o 'OO 

1897 
1898 

'899 
1900 
1901' 

1902 ^ 
1903' 

,gos 14 '4 "<59 «36 570 823 37.9 ,. "o ^.1 

IJS .8 12 »o8 .4.3 64.0 563 ^5-5 ' 232 ^io.5 

,007 15 II . 2023 . 1087 53-7 ''790 :39-« ■ ' ^'^ 

2S .6 .. "75 -98. 4Si; «9? 4|o J~; «3-9 

.5 7 "39 , 988 46.2 588 27.5 s^y ^\ 

19^ , . 9 . ^318 887 38.3 ;«2. 9-5 ^ g« 

,9,, il 8 . 2333 806 33^ 49 ^i 



I9I2 
I9I3 

I9I5 
1916^ 



15 




1420 


. ^420 


100 






14 


13 


2096 ' 


• 2096 


100 






14 


.13 


' 1858 


1858 


100 






16 


., 14 


21.62 


2162 * 


100 






18 


.13 


2562 


M." 2562 


106 






23 


16 


2737 . . 


2737 


' ioo 






23 




3101 . 


3IOI. 


100 






22 


21 


3^2 


3132 


100 


823 


37-9 


»4 


»4 


2169 


1236 


57.0 


18 


12 


2208 


I4I3 


64.0 


563 . 


25-5 


15 


II 


. 2023 ' 


1087 


53-7 


' '790 


39.1 


16 


1 1 


"75 


? 981 


45-1 i 


%2 


41.0 


15 


7 


2139 . 


988 


46.2 


588 


?7-5 


13 


9 . 


2318 


887 


38.3 


;t2i 


9-5 


15* 


8 


. 2333 


806 


33^ 


49 


2.1 


15 


7 


2226 


629 


^ 28.3 


57 


2.6 


15 


7* 


2015 ' 




27-7 


34 


1-7 


15 


8 


1862 


527 


28.3 






15 


. 7 


- 1777 - 




19-3 






"4 


7 


1688 • ' 

- » • 


499 


29.6 







1540 69.2 

1423 70.6 

695 37-3 450 24.2 190 10.2 

'522 .29.4 470 264 264 14.9 

458 27.1 510 30.2' 221. 13. 1 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 





Number of 


NiUberof 


Number of . 








Canneries 


/Labor 


Employees 


Chin< 


se * 


Year 


Operated 


u«ontractDrs 


SuppLed 


No. 


% 


1917 


14 - 


/ ■ 




496 


27-9 


1918 


«4 


7 • 


1666 


4H 


22.2 


1919 


H 


6 ■ 


1858 


425 


122.9^ 


1920 


15 


6 


1891 


350 


i8.^ 


192 r 


11 


6 ■ 


1427 


,282 


|i9^ 


1922 




6 


1 60 1 . 


355 


k2.2 






5 


^ 1626 




19.8 






4 


1458 


303 




1925 




4 


1682 - 


366 


21.8 


1926 




4 


1 41 8 


307 


V 


1927 


12. 


4^ 


1403 


' 3«3 




1928 . 


13 


4" 


"'481' 


295 


a- 


^929 


*3 


5 


• 1532 r 


•298 




1930 


II 


5 


1 2 16 


2^0 


20.6 


193,1 


16 


3 


1 196 


274 


22.9 


f932 




4 . 


X .1251 


361 


28.9 


k933 


9 


3 


II37 


321 ; 


28.2 


1934 


9 


3 


II70 


534 


45.6 


)935 


2 


2 


^^72 


«32 


48.5 ' 



Japanese 
No. % 



3.6 
4-5 



Mexican 


Filipino 


Other 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


650 


36.6 


309 


174 


323 


18.2 


995 


53-3 


W5 




352 


18.9 


1 191 


64.1 , 


54 


2.9 


188 


lO.I 


1 185 


62.7 


50 


2.6 


306 


16.2 


884 


61.9 


224 


15-7 


37 


2.6 


807 


504 


365 


22.8 


74 


4.6 


1064 


654 


97 


6.0 


143 


8.8 


772 


52.9 


223 


15-3 


160 


1 1.0 


898 


534 , 


145 


8.6 


273 


16.2 


708 


49-9 


132 


•9-3 


zji 


19.I 
• 


734 


52.3 


126 


9.0 


230 




665 


44-9 


291 


19.6 


230 


15.5 


636 


v4i-5 


370 


24.2 


173 


1 1.3 


429 


35-3 


343 


28.2 : 


139 


114 


597 


49-9 


281 


^3-5, 


44 


3-7 


597 


47^7 


262 


20.9 


31 


2.5 


510 


44-9 


270 


23.7 


36 


3.2 


348 


^9-7\ 


212 


18.1 


76 


6.5 


8 


2.9 \ 


131 


48.V 


I 


04 



Source: Alaska P^kerfAteociation« History^ passhn. 



time span that the greatest number of Japanese were employed in the can- 
-ncrics. After 1908 the Japanesc'participation decreases abruptly. 
, Mexican and Filipino cannery workers were first differentiated from 
"Other" in 1914, and for all of the years but two after that tifne Mexican 
workers formed the largest ethnic group. From ihe large numbers of Mexi-. 
cans and Filipinos listed in i9i4,.it may be presumed tfiat they formed a 
substjuirial portion of the "Other" category, at least from 19 10. The change 
in nadonalitj^ of the cannery workers posed a new problem in recruitment 
for the contractors; not only was the contractor required to prbvide an inter- 
face between Chinese- and . English^-speaking parties, but Spanish-speakiiig 
workers also had to be accommodated. The recruitment portion of the prob- 
lem was handled, partially at least, by resorting to employment agencies and 
firms dealing with Mexican nationals. In some cases the intermediary was a 
Chinatown firm, Myers and Young. It is possi)h>le t^iat a large portion of the 
complaints about imscrupulous treatment of cannery workers'by the contrac- 
tors can be laid to this firm, or others like it, since Myers and Young are said to 
have been charged with violations of the law relating to. peonage.**^ Com- 
mencing in 19 19 the ledgers contain a new entry for one or more Mexican 
foreman at c^ch of the canneries where Mexicans wei;e employed. . 

The impact of certain events on the Alaska salmon canning industry can 
be related to the figures given in Table 3. The year 1892 was one ih which 
only eight Alaska Packing Association canneries were operated, and the rise 
• from less than i jaoa canjijery workers to .more than 3,900 represents the work- 
force to man additionaJ canneries. In '1903 the "Iron Chink" was invented,^ 
but it was not introfduced into Alaska canneries until the following year. 
From the figures, it couW be mistakenly implied that the introduction of the 
"li-on Chink" was responsible fot the precipitous decline in Chinese'workers 
from 1904 to 1905. Actually, the drop in total labor force is more* easily 
. explained by the fact that 22 canneries were operated in 1904 and only 14 
in 1^5. Furthermore, only one "Iron Chink" Was used in Alaska iri 1904* 
and after a short period of operation it was returned to Seattle fof repairs 
and modification." 

/ The decreasing Chinese participation follows, in general, the decline of the 
Chinese^ population in California attributable to the Excluaon Acts for the 
years in 1920. The reason fbr the decaying prfedominance of Chinese workeirs' 
in the canneries is not readily apparent at this tiitie, however. The last year 
that cannery crews were procured tFirough labor contractors. was 1935. Only 
two Canneries were in operation. In 1936 agreements were reached with the 
newly organized Alaska Cannery Workers Union (G.I.O) and seven canneries 
were operated. The cannery workforce, totalling 1,186 in 1936, was about 
30 percent Chinese, 15 percent Mexican, 29 percent Filipinos, and 26 percent 
not identified. 



The Camery Worker's Contract . ^ 

When the cannery worker agreed to undertake employment at a cannery 
in Alaska, he signed an agreement with the labor contractor, at which time 
an account bool^ was prepared for each worker. Upon signing, the worker 
was given a $20 advance on his earnings Which was entered in his account 
book. In 1909 the advance was increased to $30, apd in 1910 to $40. In igi'^ 
the advance was reduced to $30, and in 1915 to $15. Five days, before sailing 
the man was given a se(:ond advance of $20, also recorded in his account book. 
In 191 5 the second advance was increased to $35!^^ The second advance was 
presumably given the worker to outfit hims^f for the season, and it is likely 
that every kd)or contractor had oh hand all of the supplies he wished to sell 
to the workers at the time the advance was paid. The charge has often been 
made, though not documented in detail, that the cbntractors m^ed, or jforced, 
the workers to buy supplies that were inadequate or not needed. The mini- 
mum requirement was for suitable, clothing, for the work and season aiid 
bedding. Any purchases in excess of the second advance was also entered into 
the account book> and the goods were usually delivered to the buyer after 
he boardied the ^hip that was to carry hini to Alaska. 

The employment was undertaken in consideration of a guaranteed minimum 
pay for the season and found. The contractor supplied the meals, aiid the 
Alaska Packers Association supplied transportation to and from the cannery, 
fuel, salt, water, and a place to sleep. , 

After the crew had boarded their ship, additional supplies cpuld be had 
from the Chinese foreman who operated a slop chest in which delicacies, 
opium, and other articles could be charged in the worker's account book.^^ 
ihravel to the Canneries 

For most of the years discussed here, transportation to and from the can- 
neries was by sailing-ships. Table 4, which is not Qonsidered to be complete 
or wholly accurate as to dates, is presented for the purpose of identifying 
the periods during which different kinds of vessels were used in support of 
the cannery operations. The Alaska Packers Assodadpn fleet conisisted oi 
vessels modified^to the requirement!; of the trade in their shipyard at Alameda. 
The vessels were maintained in first class condition to meet the standards 
established by Lloyds or other agencies for the most favorable rates on insur- 
ance for vessels and cargoes.^ 

The necessity for operating their own vessels, even for the short time of 
intended use, arose from the difficulty of arranging chaners for the required 
number of suitable vessels during the period of demand. The fleet was aug- 
mented by charter, however, in most of the earlier years. For example, 23 
vessels, owned and chartered, were sent tp Alaska in 1900. TKirty-two vessels 
were employed in 1904. Table 4 shows that only about half that number 
were owned by the Associarion. 

From 1893 to 1905 the fleet consisted primarily of wooden-hulled, square- 
rigged ^hips and barks. About 1900 the decision was made to change to iron 
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^ TABLE 4 

PRINCIPAL VESSELS OF THE ALASKA PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 



1893-1935 



Wooden Hull Saiunc Ships 
George Skolfield \ 1893-1900 



ElcCtTft 

James A. Borland 
M^om 

Llwcllyn J. Mofse 
WUWCasc 
Centennial 
Santa Clara 
Bohemia ' 
Nicholas Thayec 
Sperling 
Indiana 
'Hcoma . 
Two Brothers 
Levi A. Burgess 
Columbia * 
M.P Grace 



1894-1910 
1 894-1 896 

1894- 19100 

1895- 1926 
•1895-^905 

1896- 1927 

1 896- 1 926 

^1897-1900- 

1897- 1898 

1898- 1926 
1S98-1918 
189971900 
-1904- 
1905- 
1905- 



Iron/Sti;el Hull SAiLrNC Ships 
Star of Cfiilc 1901^-1926 
Star of India 1 90 1 - 1 92 6 

Star of Peru 1902-1926 



Iron/Steel Hull'Sailing Ships 

Star of Russia . 1902-1926 

Star of Alaska i905->933 

Star of Bengal 1906-1908 

Star of England 1906- 1929 

Star of France 1906-1929 

Star of Italy 1906-1927 

Star of Scotland 1908-1926 

Star of Holland 1 909-1 929 

Star of Icelany 1909- 1929 

Star of Lapland - 1909-1935 

Star of Finland 1 9 1 o- 1 929 

Stju: of Greenland . V 1910-1929 

Starof Zcalgid 1 910-1935 

Star of Poland . - 1912-1918. 

Star of Falkland 1922-1928 

Star of Shetland 1922-1935 

J Steamships 

Arctic « 925- > 935 

Bering i9i<^i935 

Chirikof . 19*8-1935 

Lurline 1929-193^ 



or steel ships, and the first of these was purchased in 1901 , the year in wlych 
several foreigii-built iron Vessels were admitted to 0.5. Registry. With the 
' acquisitibn of the Star of Bengal, Star of France, and Star of Italy in j9o6, 
it was decided to jrename all of the iron and steel vessels as "Stars." Nmeteen 
vcs^ls werfe so-named but *ere were apparently no more than 17 at any one 
rime. The period of "Star" fleet prominence was from 1907 to 1908 to about 
1927 when 12 of them still remained under the Alaska PackersV house flag,. 
In 1928 five sailing ships were sent to Alaska: and in 1929 only two. By the 
end of 1929 most had been sold and none were sent to Alaska after that year. 
In 1925 the Association* bought their first^arge steamship, the Arctic, the 
following year the Bering W2S acquired, and two years later the CWn*<?f. 
E4ch of the steamships could service two canneries, whereas the sailing ships 
customarily went to a cannery, and kmained there until the season ended. 
Furthermore, the steamship made faster passages and crews, were easier to find. 

From the approximate time spans during which the different lands of vessels 
were in use, .it canlbe seen that the largest numbers of Chinese cannery 
workers were employed before the advent of the "Star" fleet. 

The number of fishermen and cannery workers to be carried by the sailing 
vessels required modifications to increase the amount of livings space. The 



fishermen, siomcrimei almost equal in number to the cannery workers, were 
usually housed under the poop deck which was sometimes lengthened*f orward 
to pi^de sufficient space. The "Orientals" were allocated space in t^e for- 
wiucd part of the 'tween decks, the iiext deck below the main deck. These 
qoarteis were called "Chinatown." The Chinese foreman had a small cabin 
. in which he lived and stored the n^erchandise he had brought to sell to the 
^-workers enroute to the cannery. The laborers o<^pied_three-tiercd bunks.*^ 
Other required mojdifications were spccid galleys for the preparation of 
the foods of the major ethnic groups. On the St^ of France there wcrie 
separate galleys for Americans, Chinese, Mexicans, and Italians. The Chinese 
.,and Mexican galleys were next to e^ch other under the forecastle Ivead. 
Across from the galleys were the open heads (troughs for toilets) which 
.were hosed down twice a day. The Chinese galley consisted of a brick 
structure with three large iron pots ccmcntejl irtto the top. Pine blocl^ or 
"China wood'' Was used for copldng. The Mexican galley was a large iron 
coal stove. Three meals were prepared every day^. After the food was 
cooked,- it was carriei^to the living quarters below in large bowls and each 
Chinese scooped I^iis portion frpip the large bowl into his own smaller bowl. 
The Mexicans wctc each su)pplj<ed with a tin plate, a cup, and utensils, which 
- were charged iiito their account books. 
' The -outbound jpassages wikte usually the sloWest, requiring an average of 
35 ikys. In 1918, the .year many of the ships were caught in the Bering Sea 
ice, the Star of India was 57 <kys enroute from San Francisco to Nush^galc. 
Two years later she made the, same passage in 20 days. About 26 days was 
more usual for the southbound passage, but in 191 2 tht Star of Scotland 
made it from Rarluk in 8 days. The average time for the steamships was 
gbout 10 days. 

' Table 5 gives data oh the transport of cannery workers for 1905, a year 
•in which 14 canneries were opejated. Thie times in' transit range froni 16 
days to the. nearest cannery to:42 days to onerof the most distant. ThCriumber 
of workers carried/not induding(fisTiermen, and the number of days in transit 
, indicate that the adequacy of the w^ter supply was always a problem. Aug- 
mentation of the supply of water was another modification of the ships 
required for the trade. Water was doled out twice a day, but those at the 
end of the waiting, line were not always liicky enough to get their share. 
The cannery woirkers ^ere given no water for washing, but the ship's, crew, 
the fishermen, were allowed to wash every third day.^ 

As a consequence of being unwashed for a long time and the use of straw 
mattresses, the quarters were usually infested by ffeas and lice. At least one 
master always wore rubber boots in "Chinatpwn" when making his daily 
inspection, reasoning that neither fleas nor lice' could stick to thfe rubber 
dping his visits. The use of candle? for lighting and the straw mattresses 
on the bunks cbmbiriecJ to present a considerable fire hazard. The cannery 
workers were on board for several days before sailing, and in one instance 
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TABLE 5 

VESSELS AND CANNERY WORKERS TRANSPORTED,. 1905 



Cannery Workers 
Transported 



Vessel 



^Ship Indiana 
B^rkElectra 

ShipBahemia 
^ Ship Santa Clara 
r Ship Coitrntbia 

Ship Tacoma ' 

B^rkCoalmga^ 

Ship M:E Grace 
. • Bark Levi G, Burgess 

S^ip Star of Russia 

Ship Lle'wellyn J.Morse 

Ship William H. Macy 
Totals 



32 
60 

72 

80 
91 
94 

150 
t6 

. 19 
3^ 
»5 
^5 

823 



3 

^2 



Cannery 



•si 



a j 



' ^ Liter called 5<ar of India, 
^iMxezikd Star of Chile. 
. ^Smt of Russi0salkd from Karlak 7*28-1905 and the following day 
Island, .bn 8-7 she rctomed to Karhilc, made temporary repairs, and 
CISCO 00 



stranded on Chirikof 
jailed for San Frtn- 



4 


100 


Nushagak NC-2 


4-11 


5-12 


32^^^ 


8-22 
8-25 


lOl 




148 


NushagakPHJ - 


-4-13 




42 


92 




198 


Nushagak NC-i 


4-16' 


5^16 


, 3« 


8-22' 


9> 




304 . 


KoggiungX 


4-14 


5-3 


20 


8-22 


1 10' 




200 


KoggiungJ 


4-15 


5-8 


24 


8-21 


104 


2 


200 


Niknek O ^ 


4-16 


5-25 


40 


8-22 


88 




199 


NaknekNN * 


4:t^ 


5-^4 


30 


-8-21 


98 




150 


UgashikU 


4-22 


5-19 


2S 


8-15 


89 


4: 


101 ' 


ChignikC 


4-4 


4-29 


i6 


.8-26 . 


fi8 




81 ' 


Alitak A / " 




.5-21 


25 


9-4 


105 


28 


260 


KarlukKS/AIC ^ 


4-1 


4.24 


24 


7'^8 


94 


15 


95 


Cook Inlet CI 


3-25 


4-18 


' 25 


7^28 


»3> 




LoringL 








9-20 


90/ 


.110 


2i69r 




Averages 


27.3 




100.8 



ERIC 



a fire started ill "Chinatown"! on the Tacoma, The departure had to be delayed 
until repairs were completed. After arrival at the cannery the workers were 
held 9a board *f or several days until the water supply' at the cannery became 

• operable' and steam was av^able for the pumps. All gf the buildings were 
of wcxhU and when the plant was shut down at the end of the previous season, 
all water lines were drained, to prevent damage from freezing. The pllmts 
were extremely vulnerable to fire until they were put into operating condition^ 
' lable 5 notes the stranding of the Star of Ibissia. Not all such accidents 

V had the fortunate outcome of this vessel. The ship Sf^/ing, with 150 Chin^ 
' cariitiery worli^rsal^pard, struck an uncharted reef in the vicinity pf Nushagak 
Bay at 6:60 a.mi on May 20, 1898. At 8:30 a.m. the Chinese were landed on 
Cape Constantine. By 5:00 pjn. the Ves^l began to break up. The Chinese 
and crew were picked up 'on the evening of May 2 1 by the steamship President. 
No lives were lost. The Balcluthay later called the Star of Alaska^ grounded 
o$ the southern end of Kodiak Island in the early morning hours of May 17, 
1904 while under full sail. After grounding, the tannery workers and crew 

fgot ashoi'e and camped until rescued by a small steamer from Karluk. No 
Uves were lose The vessel had been under charter to the Alaska Packers 
Association^ who bought it very cheaply after it. went aground an4 then 
salvaged the ship. The Star of Bengal^ with no Chinese cannery, workers 
and 28 others aboard, was blown ashore on Coronation Island while bound 
from Fort Wrangcll on September 20, 1908. Increaang winds broke up the 
'Ship before life saving gear could be rigged. Ten Chinese and 17 Caucasians 
managed to survive on the rocky coast. All others were lost. On May 17, 
1918, the ship Tacimut W2S crushed in the ice after passing through Unimak 
l4ss into th.e Bering Sea. On' May 19 the ship was' abandoned and sank. The 
cannery workers and crew, after . camping on the ice, made their way to 
other icebound vessels in the vicinity. One seaman died from cold and expo- 
sure." In 36 years of sailing ship operations, only nine total losses were sus- 
tained by the Alaska Packers Association. 
Life at the Canneries 

When the cannery workers went ashore at the caiinery they moved their 
bedding and other personal property into the "China House," a bunk house 
designated for their use. At most canneries the arrival date was well ahead 
of the time the salmon would'commcncc their runs to^thc spawning grounds. 
Th<^ principal work of the cannery crew prior to the packing of fish was 
the making of cans and boxes. At a later time it was found to be practicable 
to have the can bodies, without ends, made in San Francisco and flattened 
for shipment. At the cannery the bodies were rounded out and bottoms 
soldered in. Box shooks, cut to size, were carried to Alaska with the season^s 

' supplies and nailed at the cannery.** 

In addition to the. cannery tasks, pigs and chickens taken north in coops 
on deck were to be cared for. Usually it was possible to get a litter of pigs 
during thc^scason. At some of the canneries vegetable gardens were planted. 
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These were Chinese enterprises insofar as it can be determined.** There was 
also time to make a Jittle Chinese gin, which could be profitably sold to the 
Natives. Fines for selling liquor to the Natives were deducted from the 
contract price for the Naknek canneries in 1906, 

All of the work in the canning pr6cess was tht responsibility of th^bor 
contKictor. Fjie selected the men to do the work and payment was conangcnt 
upon canning all of the fish the canner)' could handle. This necessitated long 
working days when the salmon were running. Durin^the run the salnjon 
are present seven days a week, and for pi^ny years the canneries also operated 
continually. In later years a six-day week was adoptediL . ^ • i 

The most important Qiincsc workers, as identified iiKthe Alaska Packers 
Association ledgers, were the foremen and the testers. The foremen »were; 
eniployecj on the basis of one for e^ch two filling machines, or lines. The 
foremen was the go-between in any dealings that' the cannery workers might 
have with the master of the vessel in which they were trail4>ortcd or with 
the cannery superintendent, Elxperienced testers w ere critical to the canning 
operation as the loss of product from spoilage -was deducted from the con- 
tract, 'rtere was one tester for each filling machine. 

. In the earlier days of the industry the canning process commenced with" 
a butcher tvho cut off thf head, fins, and tail, and then removed the viscera 
of each fish. Some butchers were capable of handling 1,709 fish a day. The^ 
fish weje thrown into a tub where they were washed and scraped with a 
knife, b^t not scaled. After cleaning, they were placed in a wooden trough 
and cut » can length with gang-knives. The fish sections were ser^n end 
and cut iito three part^, one of which was large enough to' fill a can. Tlie 
cans were filled by hand* the top soldered on, then packed in a vat of hot 
water, and checked for leaks. If the cans leaked the solder was repaired. 
The cans were put in an iron tank and boiled for - 1 % hours in salt water. 
After this first cooking, the heads of the cans bulged and a small hole was 
punched in one end to relieve t1?e pressure. The hole was soldered closed 
immediately. After cooking in salt water for another 1 Yi hours, each can 
was tapped with a ten-^penny nail and defects were noted by the sound* Leaky 
cans were sent back for rework.^ 

Constant improvements were made in jhe process as the industry expanded. 
Near the end of the century work spaces had been reorganized to increase 
the efficiency of the operations. Fish cleaning took place in the f\A\ house 
where the fish were washed twice and brushed. In 1904 the "Iron Chink" 
was introduced into the Alaskan Canneries. This machine was a large circular 
device that performed all of the operations formerly done by the butchers. 
The cleaned fish were stacked in bihs on each side of the cutting machine. 
Carrier trays conveyed them to the gang-knives and then to the filling machine 
after they were cut to the proper length. From the outset Alaska Packers 
•Association canneries had filling machines capable of filling the cans for 
800 cases of 48 cans a day. The machines filled only one pound tall cans, all 



odkr can sizes and shapes continued to be hand packed. In later years the 
nnmbor of machines at Che major canneries ,was increased;*' 

After leaving the filling machine, the cans wtot to an inspection table for 
* Wtigfat check. SowU 'quantities of fish were added by hand to make up any 
^rc^e. X^an tops, with an open vent, werc xriinpc^ on by machine aiid 
the cans conveyed to a soldering machine, after which they passed through, 
a water ^ray to cooL The vent was soldered by hSmd and one layer of cans 
was placed in a strap-iron tray holding 96 cans. The trays were handled 
by hoists and lowered ii;ito a hot water tank for the first leak test. Leaking 
^ cans were removed with tongs for iI^media^te repair of the soldering by hand 

Tlic trays were stacked on a truck and placed in a retort for the first cooking 
by st^un. The retort was known as the bath room. The cans were cooked 
for an hour or more, as in the earlier pfrocess. When the first cooking was 
completed, the cans were vented by tapping each of them with a wooden 
mallet having an awl point in its facei After the pressure was relieved, the 
vents ^ert soldered The trays were then placed in a second retort for a 
^nal tooldng until the bones were soft. After the final cooking the cs^ 
were still tested with a nail to identify those that were to be reworked, given 
a lye bath to remove grease and dirt followed by a fresh water tath to remove 
the lye,, and then taken to a cooling room. When cooled, the cans were 
stacked in a tray and dipped in a vat of lacquer to inhibit rust. This operation 
was followed by labeling and bpxing. A cdflnery operating at full capacity 
did not hive timis to repair defective can$. These were diverted to be used 
for chicken feed or sold under some other label, mostly to South Sea Islanders. 

The Bristol Bay canneries presented special problems because of the rela- 
tively short period of icc-frce waters/Thc vessels and crews usually arrived 



TABLE 6 

INDIVIDUAL CANNERY WORKERS CONTRACT EARNINGS, 1905 
Cannery Gross Share Days at Cannery Daily Earnings 

$206.66 



AUcakA 
ChignikC 
Cook Inlet CI 
KarlukKS 
Karluk AIC ' 
iCoggiungJ 
Kojfgiung X 
LoringL 
NaknekNN 
NaknekO 
NushagakPHJ- 
.Nushagak NC-i 
Nushasak NC-2 
UgashOcU 



>05 

$293.38 (High) 118 

$111.69 (Low) 131 

$234.10 94 

$218.37 94 

$212.91 104 

$209.53 no 

$286.88 90 

$237.32 98 

$233.44 88 

$273.9> 9i 

$266.70 91 

$259-39' loi 

$ 1 90.00 89 



Si-97 
$249 
$0.85 (Low) 
$2.49 
$2.32 
$2.05 
$1.90 

$3.19 (High) 

$2.42 

$2.65 

$2.98 

$2.93. 

' $2.57 . 
$2.13 
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in May^hen ttiere were n6 salmon in the streams. From about June 6 to 
id» depending pn the condidons in the river, the first run of king salmon 
was expected These fish were not packedrby mdst of ^he Bristol Bay can- 
nenes because they were too few in number. They were taken and eafeny 
and sgmetimes the bellies wtit salted by those who wanted them for their 

. own use. The red salmon runs conmienced about June i6. to 20 and thc;y 

; appealed' in numbers sufficient to operate the canneries. From the time, the 
red salmbn runs started until July so to 25 when the runs ceased, the cannery 
operated at full capacity. The work day started at 3;oo a.m. and usually did 
not end before 11:00 p.m. After the fish were canned, the cans were stacked 
in warehouses since there was no time to lacquer^ lab^, and box^the product.^ 
The butchers, and fish cleaners were on their ffct.^d^, standing in gurry. 
Swollen feet and. ankles were common among thenri; The bath room men 

- were always on tfhe move apd were the last to clean up at night. The men 
at the lye tanks were constantly spattered by lye. These conditions continued 
^or fbur or five weeks and then the rush began.f or the final clean up so that 
,tfae ships could be loaded and get out of the Bering^* Sea before^tBe end of 
August The final clean up iacl\^edj|^sting; lacquering, labeling, and boxing 
Q the canned fish and getting the Queries prepared for being shut dawn.^ 
•.^ Unlike the canijeries in the Gulf of Alaska aiid Southeast Alaska, the Bering 

^ Sea canneries did not at first make their own cans but had them made in San - 
Frandsco and shipped them to the Bristol Bay canneries. About 1901 can- 
making machines, leased from the American Cm Company, were introduced 
and cans made at the canneribs according to daily reqtfrements. ' 

. ^ ^ . TABLE 7 

' RANGES OF CONTRACT RATESfE^ 

PACK, iS92ri933 ^ 
(in cents) v. 



1892 




1906 


'47.2-50 


' 1920 


72 


1893 


42 .45 


1907 


47-5-52.5 ' 


192 1 


, 56 


-1894 


4^ -45 


1908 


47-5-52-5 , 


1912 


59 


1895 


40 -42.5 


1969 


47^5-52.5 


1923 


59 


1896 


40 -4M 


1910 


47-5-52.5 


1924 


59 


1897 


40 -42.5 


191 1 


43-55 


^925 


59 


18^ ' 


40 r42.5 


1912 . 


43 -55 


1926 


59 ^ 




.4%--42.5 


^ 1913- 


43 -55 


1927 


59 


^ .1900 


i 4M-45 


1914 


4a -50 


1928 


59 


1901 


4*-5-45 


1915 


25 -41-5 


1929 ' 


. 54^ 


1902 


' 52-5-55 


1916 


24 :4i-5" 


1930 


49 -54 


1^3 


. . 5^*5-55 


% 191 7 


24 -41-5 


»93» . 


50 


1904 




1918 


52.5-54 ' 


.1932 


47-5 


1905 


47-5"52.5 


' 1915 


62 -65 


1933 


45 



The Cannery Warkffs Earnings 

The eamii^^ol the cannery worker for the season depended primarily 
t>ni the contract agreement for a guaranteed pack, liable 6 shows the gross 
pay^f the cannery workers for 1905, that is, the amount paid to the coti-^ 
.tractor divided by the number of cann^ employees. Under the terms of 

' ; the guarantee for 1905, the rate varied from 47.5 to 52.5 cents per case. That 
rate' applied jto^e guaranteed pack. If the number of cases packed at a 
cannery exceeded the guarantee the rate for excess cases was^ reduced by 5 
cedts; ii the number of cases was less than the ^arantee, payment was made 

' for the guaranteed pack. Of the fourteen^ canneries listed, nine produced 
more than the guaranteed pack; Chignik aftid Loring each packed nearly half 
again the quantity guaranteed. The other five canneries produced less than 



. TABLE 8 

' SEASON EARNINGS FOR FOREMEN AND itSTlERS, 1905-1935 





Chinese 


Afexiciift 


Chinese 




^ofefpten 


Foremen 


Testers 




336.06 - 


528.50 


♦ 


$181.62 -346.62 


906 


^ IOp.74- 


5*3.33 




171.50-325.00 


1907 


338.33- 


494.67 




208.31 - 375.00 


908 


354.67- 


497.00 




• 250.00-^355.00 


[909 " 


375.00- 


460.00 




250.00 - 306.67 


[91a 


490.00 - 






380.00 - 492.50 


191 1 


4^47- 


683.34 , 




350.00 - 512.50 


9" . 


490.00- 


646.67 




.367.50.485.00 

372.50 T 460.06 


9«3 


496.67- 


613:00 




914 


fi 480.W- 
480.00 - 


610.00 




* 360.06 - 480.00 


?»5 


600.00 ■ 




• '^360.00 - 450.00 


916 


486."67 - 


680.00 




. 365.00-462.50 


917 


507.78 - 


680.00 




380.83 - 510.00 


918 


612.00- 


824.00 




459.00-618.00 


919 


572.00 - 


768.00 


1 500.00 


, 428.3 3~- 576.00 


920 / 


565.50- 


83444 


500.00 


409.50-570.00 


921 


. 557.92- 


797.33 


500.00 


• 3B6.25 -552*00 


922 


580.67 - 


888.34 


600.00 


- 402.00-615.00 


923 


509.16 - 


819.00 


600.00 i 


353.33*566.50 


924- 


450.67- 


901.33 


600.00 


312.00-624.00 


925 


504.84- 


1064.67 


500.00 - 600.00 


349.50 - 567.00 


926 


463.67 - 


87967 


500.00 - 600.00 


321.00 - 738.00 


927 


394.33- 


853.66 


550.00 - 850.00 


273.00-591.00 


928 


411.67- 


862.33 


500.00 - 850.00 


276.00 - 597.00 


929 


. 364.00- 


866.67 


6QO.OO - 700.00 


. 252.00-600.00 


930 


' 283.84- 


715.00 
797.ft 


500.00 


225.00-495.00 


931 


290.33- 


500.00 


201.00 -552;00 


932 


> 385-67- 


.801, 67\, 


500.00 


263.25-555.00 


933' 


> 372.67 - 


784.33 


^ ' 500.00 


258.00 -543.00 


934 


1000.6a- 


1 200.00 


575:00-750.00 


450.00 


935 




1 100.00 


750.00 


450.00 
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the guaranteed pack; Alitak packed less than lulf the guarantee and Cook Inlet 
packed just oVer half. In spite of these discrepancies, the total pack for the 
season was within 0.2 percent of the guaranteed pack. The ranges of contract 
rates to 193?^ are given in Table 7. 

The critical responsibilities of the foreman and testers wei^e recognized 
from the beginning, and the many arrangements for extra comp^nisiation for 
these two jobs presents conjjidetable difficulty in trying to determine the 
cannery worker's earfiings for the season. Both the foreman ^d testers some- 
times received a sripdated amount in addition to their lay, without a lay, or 
for the season. After 1905 the pay for foremen and testers was by the season 
and they did not share in the guaranteed pack pajTiient, The ranges of com- 
pensation for the season for foremen and testers is given in Table 8. 



ChineM laborer \ 
Mexican laborer ^ . 
Fishpewers 
Retort men 
Can washer^ 
Can pilecs ^ 
Fish butchers « 
Chinese cook 
Chinese second cook 
Mexican cook 
Mexican second cook 
Filipino second cook 
Waiter I.'.' 
Chin^ asst. foreman 
Mexican asst. foreman 
Chinese a$st. tester 



TABLE 9 
LABOR RATES, 1934-^935 

»934 
$ 70/month 
' " $ 50/month 



$450-$ 550/season 
$300 * $ 400/season 
$350-$ 400/season 
$225 -$ 400/season 



$550 - $iooo/season 
$400 -$ 575/season 
$ 380/season 



ms 

50/monch 
50/month 
70/month 
75/month' 
'75/month 
80/mohth 
90/month 

5op/season 
1400/season 
i40o/seksoh 
i4Qo/season 
130/month 
65/month 
ipoo/seaison 
400/season 
400/seasoo 



' Cannery workers^ othjelr than the foremen and testers, appear to have shared 
equally in the pyment for the pack at fii^ btit by the i92o's, if not earlier, 
some differentiation based on skill had commenced. Butchers earned $30 to 
S40 more for the season than laborers, and cleaners earned somewhat less than 
the butchers.^ After 1933, minimum earnings for the season were no longer 
established by the guaranteed packtfut a scale of earmngs based on joV classi- 
fication was substituted. These rates are givefi in table 9. 

Whatever the gross earnings for the season may have been, they were 
subject to deductions for advances, slop chest and commissary purchases, and 
board. Together with gambling losses^ an improvident cannery worker could 
return to San Francisco with little to show for the season*s effort. 

. Conclusions ; 

Only tentative conclusions can be pHt forth at this early stage of the investi- 
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gation' of the role of the Chinese in the Alaska salmon cannirig industxy. The 
purtial words of one of the major organizations in the indi^ry, though the 
largest have been considered. 

At times it may appear that the over-riding objective of Chinese- Amem:aA" 
historical research is to document jracial'discrimination. There is little, if any 
fuel, in this topic to feed the fire. l|>,the work was hard, that can be laid only 
to the limited period of resource availability. If the pay was meager, 'itTwais 
not less than that offered to non-Chinese^ for comparable work. If cannery 
workers were the victims of unscrupulous dealings, the fault lay not \vith 
the Alaska Packers Association but with the labor contractors. 

A preference for Chinese cannery workers was initially based (in 1872) 
on the factors that ( i) they were diligent and dependable workers, (2) they 
'i»:cre,rcadily available, and (3) they resisted organization in unions. While* 
f. tfic packers coiild sc^ considerable merit in these ,aftci;ibutes, the same cannot 
be said fojc niany outside the industry. THiere .V^Sais the Usual Cry that Chinese 
were talcing jolbs that ipauoasijuii; should havq,'but tht recorded numbers of 
Chiiicsc:iii l±ie industry w over-emphasized by reference to the cannery 
workforce as the "China Gang," even though the Chinese actually comprised 
only about a fifth of the total workforce for most years. The resistance of 
Chinese to joining unions needs to be examined in light of the fact that mdst 
unions were opposed to Chinese membership. 

Chinese cannery workers were not paid less than they would have earned 
at other jobs, and there is some evidence to show that this was j^'cf erred , 
employment, since a number of workers lefc their usual jobs!,as fami laborers 
td go ,to the canneries each season. The Alaska cannery season coincided with 
the period of school vacations, and it has been pointed out by a former cannery 
worker that this summer employment made it possible for many young 
Chines^ to continue their educations; ... 

A vast amount of research is necessary to complete this investigation, but 
it seems Clear now that the salmqji canning industry, based on one of the 
major resources o^ Western America, would not have progressed without 
the participation of the Chinese. From the introduction of Chinese labor into 
the canneries in 1871^0 the decline of their labor in the industry about 1907 
spans a mere third of -a century. iBut that \y as the period during which the 
industry processes were formulated. Without the impetus- provided by Chi- 
nese availability, who would have known that Filipinos or Mexicans should;^ 
be sought to provide a workforce? Or is it possible that the northern salmon 
resource would not have been developed until the adVent of shipboard 
refrigeration? 

— ~ ' — ' — 
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?^ $^ J>lotc 17. Ah example of Chinatown quarters ha^ been preserved in ihe museum 
thip Mc h n b a, tx-Star of Alaska in San Francisco. 

'ff Macarthiuv cir., p. 85-97. 
**SeeNotfe'<7. 

^^lalk of George Doung before the Chinese Historical Society of America, San Fn^n- 
ctsco, 6b November 15, 1974, Mr. Doung*s remarks concerned life at Pacific American 
Fisheries canneries in the early 1920*$, but apply equally to the canneries of the Alaska 
^kecs Association. n 

M Jordan and Gilbert, op. cit^y p. 747. 

s^Moter, Pp. Wr., p. 33-31. 

^Jefferson E Moser,/'Salmon Investigations of the Steamer Albatross in the Summer of 
1900," in Bulletin of tht United Smes Fish Commission . . . for 1901 (\yashington:,Goyern- 
nxent Printing Ofi^ce, 1902), p. i£|-i84f. A larffe model of a^sid^non cannery is on esfchibit 
in the/iniun,nold!<)f tl^e museum ship JSalclutba, tx-Star of Alaska, San Francisco. 

2« Interview with IVir, Robert (]hinn o^ ■ • , 



AN ECONOMIC PROFILE OF CHINESE-^ 
AMERICANS: SOME PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 

By 

YUAN-LlWu 

The present paper is an account 6f some of the preliminary findings of an 
as yet imfinished study which some of us are undertaking. The entire study 
is of much broader coverage. 

A popular Bureau of the Census pjublicadon on Asian Americans makes 
thc'poiiit tHat a$ a cQuristy oY.iiliridgiSntSrthc Stat^iS has accepted 

peoples' fi^oni differeht parts of the world who hayd /CQiJie hcrjj^p'sdck a better 
Jiic and to make the best of their opportunides;/Thi$ g^lier^^^ ^^'^ ^ 

a two^iFold qiiistion. Om.of curiosity one may well ask whether; as far asi the 
Chinese-Americans are concerned, they have actually optimized their oppor- 
tunities here. A second question is whether the American society at large on 
its part has made the best use of the human resource the Chinese represent. 
So it is a dual optimization question. I am not at all certain that we arc going 
to be able to answer both questions unequivocally, At any rate, let us look 
at some of the facts, focusing on census data of the period between 1940 apd^ 
1970, that is, from the eve of the Second World War to nearjy the present time. 

The first thing census data tells us is that the median income of Chmese 
families in this country is- higher than that of all U.S. families. For instance, 

" . ficcoiding to the ipjSp census, the median income of Chinese- American families 
was about $6,200 while that of all Aincricari families was $5,660. Ten years 
lator, in 1969, the Chinese- American median figure was $io,6iq and tlttt df 

' all American families was $9,600. This would seem to suggest that the Chinese 
have done quite well for themselves. If you look at available data for other 

, minority ethnic groups, yqu would find that only Japanese-Americans have 
farfd better. All the other groups hav^; much lower median incoines than the 

" iiii U.S. median. r ^ . ' / ^ • 

However, if you look at some other figures, you wotlld receive a totally 
di^erent impression. What I have done is to look at the annual i^bmes of 
individual persojis in the United States. Here the statistics are difFe^^pated, 

> for the Chinese as well as for all the people, between males and females. If 
the male persons' incomes in this country are examined, the median income 
/^)grf*the Chinese males in i was $3,47 1 . ^he corresponding median income of 
all U^S. males was $4,1 oalfn 1969, the Chinese figure was |$,2oo versas thoall 

' U.S. male figure of $6,400. So there is a. very disrinet disparity. However, 
if one compares the median incomes of female pet^ns, exactly the reverse 
would be tnie. In 1959 the median inCbme of female Chinese was $2^000 
versus the all U.S. female figure df $1,357. In 1969, the female Chinese median 
income was about $2,700 versus $2,300 for all U.S. females. One important 
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'questioA is: how arc wc to reconcile this datti with the prfsvious figures on 

faddUy iiicoioe? . / 

The answer seems td Ue in foUpwing. facts. First, of the working age 
population a larger proportion among the Chincsf is within the labor force. 
Second, of the amsus years, with the exception of the 1950 cqisus, Ac ratio 
of the employedto the labor force was also higher for the Qhines'e than for . 
the overall US. population. Similar comparisons hold regarding thriwmbcr • 
of iucomc^crs within thi fjfrnily and^the iizc of the family. According to 
the i'0>occhsus, 3<% of aaOiinese^American familifs.had 5 or, more persons. ^ 
In contrast, Caucasian American families having 5 persons or more vi^^r^ 
only 23% of the toed. Furthermore, 59% of the Chincse-American families 
had two or more income earners each. The corrcspondmg ovfr-alt IJ.S. 
figure M^, PDJiy 5^%. At the other end of thei scale, bhly 5% of tKc Chin^ 
American families had no mcome ^^^jpeii ^ against 9^ for all U.S. families. 

These statfcdcs imply that the Chinese-American fsimilj^ ^rns a larger than 
^av^agc incbnic by having more per$pns at work even though the income of 
individual male Chinese workers lends to be lower. Aho, young adult Chinese 
probably stay at home and contribute to the income of the famUy longer 
t(ian the non-Chinesc. If one were to engage in a cost-benefit analysis, one 
should weigh the larger family income against the larger labor input, together 
,with living within the family with one's parents for a longer period. How 
on^^should measure the cost against the benefit in terms of family income I am 
not fibout to draw any conclusion. That is a question, for the atithropplogist 
whidiiamnot. 

Another significant point is that there is very strong evidence that the 
larger family income contributed by the larger number of income wncrs 
within the Chinese family is to k considerable degree the contribution of 
female Chinese workers. Sitll another point i$ that the Chinese female attended 
sdiool logger; Until the 1960^ when the occupational pattehi of Chin«c- 
^ericans was altered by the large influx of new immigrants, the. ratio of 
prof j^bnal 'and technic^oyorkers was higl^er among Chinese feniales than 
among the males. In short, the Chinese female stayed zf school lortgtr, was 
better educated, and worked mpijc frequently as prof essionals. Perhaps the 
explanation was that the more ablfe young >men teAdcd to be called Upon^tp 
help thdr fathers in business. If they had any drive, they would go into busi- 
ness. Women, on the other hand, stayed in school and Went into technical 
professions. Much 0/ this, hiiwever, has changed after the Second Worid War, 
especially in the 1 9^'s. 

The postwar shin in occupational ^tteip has become quite pronounced 
in recent years In the 1970'cicnsus, among:malc emplwed Chinese thcqftegory 
of professional and technical workers constitutes mc^e than 28% of the total 
This is a phenomenally large proportion.. While "professional and technical 
workers", are now the largest group among male Chinese employed workers. 



"•dminiscrators, officials and proprietors," used to constitute the largest group. 
In other words, the small business man or proprietor was the predominate 
group. Now it is the professional and technical worker that constitutes the 
" largest group. 

Another point to be noted is that if ypu compare the male Chinese with all 
i males in the U.S., dUfcrendadon with respect to tfaeir respective occupations 
is^ higher th^n that for females. The occupational pattern is much closer be- 
tween the fcmala Qhinese and her non-Chinese neighbors. Moreover, if in- 
dexes of differenti^on or integration are constructed, you would iSnd that 
in comparing Chinese-Americans with all Americans, the degree of integra- 
tion is much greater, and the degree of differentiation much smaller, in terms 
of income than jn jerms pf occupation. This seems to suggest that while the ' 
Chinese gojnto certain well-paid occupadQns, they. seem to shun other occu- 
paticm&Pne finds both concentration and avoidance. Is irbecause they were 
excluded from certain occupations? Or is it because they thought they would 
be excluded and.therefore never even tried to ga into them? What iias in fact 
haj>pcned? This is something 'that deserves looldng *into. There arc' hiany 
in«re questions that; are worthy cxanfiining, Hopefi^ly giore social scfifcntists . 
will take up the challenge. ' ' 

Comment: John W Stevens, University of California, Loi Angeles 
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#12 - CALIFORNIA'S CHINESE PIONEERS 



• Churman: Chiiigwth Lee, Chinese Historical Society of America 

V A PIONEER CHINESE FAMILY 

By 

Mrs. Wm. Z. L. Sung . • 

(Capsule of I oo years of the Nam Art Soo Hoo fdmily) 

I. EarlyLife— Nam AiTSoa-Hoo ( 1855-1920) 
One hundred years ago, in 1875, a ydbng man of the village of "Lung-How- 
Lty." (Dragon's Tongue) in Hoy Ping, Canton, China, ftirtcd by the glowing 
tulespf tfstwmnf friends from "The Big Qty'' in the "Gold Momitain'*^of the 
^fBeautj^'Goiiifitiy^' (Mc^^ that he, too, l^ould go^to this new 

land of hopes and promise.^ 

:^He hndstudkdintlHeviUag^ thea,^dgoneonC9Study 
in Canton Gty ttll he was\8.' Being the eldest of 3 sons. His mother cho$< a 
wifcjfor Wm, a comely young woman of 16, the ddughtcr of a Chinese doctor 
in k oeighboring vim^e. i 

l^ttMpgh it was difficult to leave the young wife and small precious son, 
aind, hfnng had his chance to study, he had to think of educating his 2 youngdt 
brothers, since iiis father had died and left him head of the family now. 

**I shall return and take you^ both lAick with me if it is a friendly and good 
land/' he said to the grieving young wife. 

i. The First Trip TO "Gold Mountain," 1875 ^ 
He left on a iharty-masted sailing ship, and after a long and rough voyage, 
finally arrived at the "Big dty" in*"Gold Mountaia" 

It was truly a new land, very different frorfi the disciplined acres of rice 
fields, farmlands and numerous villages of industrious hard-working farmen 
-^and the tiWling city of Canton, where he had spent years of stAdy — was' 
so very different from this frontier oiiy, built on the coastal hills of Cali- 
fornia, filled with adventujrous and rough folk who had come from many 
different landis to s^ch for gold, fcJfrtune, or a new life — as well as those 
who came down from the mountains past Sacramento, the "Second Qty''— 
men who came back to civilization to replenish supplies and to recklessly 
spend their gold nuggets and bags of gold dust which they had so laboriously 
earned with sweat, toil and hardship. 

He found diat the Chinese were oppressed ^d persecuted by many of the 
white ;fncn /yho took advantage of their quiet good nature, stoicism, and 
^ willingness to work under the most' difficujt conditions. They took on the 
mq^ menial and .unwanted jol^— such as llouse servants, cook, laundry, farm, 
f^ctory^nd railroad laborers. Some few opened small 'shops to supply their 
comiQnpmen with the nece^ries of life— but it was a dreary life of hard and 
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unceasing labor full of tUngcv and catastrophy, sweating and toiling with 
pick-ax and shovel through rugged mountain passes and under broiling desert 
suns. Their earnings \VcTe pitifully small, although they earned much money 
for their bosses. ' * 

Nam Aft found work in a cigar factory -most distasteful to him\ but after 
^ each long day's work, he went to evening school to study ICnglish — in which 
he soon became proficient, and was able to help many of his fellow-workers. 
He also joined the "Cheng-tao-hui^ the "Righteous Path Society" -and stud- 
ied the Christian faith-so much like, his Chinese faith, which taught hurnanity 
and compassion for his fellow-mart. He became a Christian, and Was baptized, 
later visiting'' and working as a missionary travelling from town to town, up 
and down California, wherever he was called. 

After four years, in 1879, he returned to China* as a missionary. He was 
ordained a niinistcr at the Canton Presbyterian Church at Yun-Tsai-Tai Gai, 
next to Bork Tsai Hospital. Here he taught, preached, ministered to hSs con- 
grcgtitibn and was happy with his family, composed of 3 daughters and a son. 

3. Second Trip to "Mnr-Kuo," THEi^EAUTiFOL Country" 
In 1 885, there was an urgent call for hiin to do back to work with the Chinese 
church in California. . / 

The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 dcoarred all Chinese from entering 
the U.S. A. except teachers, students, diplomats, travellers, and business rtien, 
but he came back as a teacher and missionary. In 1896 he sent for his family, 
who came on the Clipper Ship,-the Argonaut which was becdmcd for 6 weeks 
half way across the Pacific. 

Nam Art was a dedicated preacher and teacher and became the first or- 
dained Chlinese pastor of the Presbyterian Church on Stockton Street under 
the supervision of the Rev. Mr. Condit and later the fl^cv. Mr. John Laughlin. 
The church was a beautiful little Gothic church, with stained glass windows. 
Art visited and preached in missions as he had done before, going to Oakland, 
Alameda, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Sacramento, Marysville, Santa Rosa 
and Monterey, sometimes bringing* back delicious fruit, abalone and other 
luxuries. And how fortunate I was^to be taken on some of these trips, being 
of the right size and age of some of the Chinese children in different towns! 

Riding on the trains with rcd-plush seats, tasting the delicious fruit in differ- 
ent areas, I was'made much of wherever we went, for everyone loved Papa. 
Sometimes he would ^ake mc to his office at the church, next xo the office of 
Miss Donaldina Cameron, with whom he went on trips to rescue girls 
who had been sold into slavery. Mi?s Cameron was a dedicated young mission- 
ary fron\New Zealand, who took over Miss Culbertspn's job in the Home for 
Girls on Saqpmentp' Street. Papa went to Miss Cameron's Home to teach the 
girls English as well as Chinese and they all came to Sunday service, the 
older ones singing in the choir and teaching Sunday School. 

Grant Avenue was then Dupont.Cai, and we were alv^'ays taken to see 
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the gtily bedecke<iand furbished shops and see the fireworks at New Year's, 
and to visit friends and relatives. We dressed in our new garments, and wearing 
the apron with a big pocket, to hold the red neatly wrapped New Year packets, 
sofnedmes containing gold nuggets or gold coins. This was the festival when 
all debts were cleared and everyone started the New Year afresh. 

There were outings to Golden Gate Park in horse-drawn trolleys or car- 
nages, and we all went with the church groups to sweep the graves at the 

Ching Ming Festival in the Spring.. 

/■ 

4. The Fire AND Earthquake OF 1906 
The tatth shuddered and split wide open for several feet along the San Andreas 
fault for the length of 240 miles from southern Califoriiia almost to the border 
of Oregon State on April 18, 1906— at 5 o'clock in the morning, two days after 
my birthday. More than 700 people perished, some of them belonging to 
Papa's .congregation. Our home was solidly built, and fortunately not on top 
of the fault, but was dynamited to help stop the spread of the raging fire, for 
the water mains were broken by the quake and there was no water to put out 
the fire, which was finally stopped at Van Ness Avenue after several days. 

Papa divided us into 5 different groups of neighbors and families, with one 
English speaking member heading each group, with instructions to try to get 
to the waterfront and cross over the Bay to Oakland where it was said to 
.be safe — away from the burning city. My second sister, aged 14, had charg^ 
of dur-group, with a brother, myself, and a tall, heavy, boundfooted neighbor 
lady with two/small children, walking painfully and slowly, v^th her heavy 
hand on my sister's shoulder. We fell behind and were lost from the main 
group, since we had to find our slow way detouring often from the cracks 
in the ground, and trying to avoid the fire Which we felt hot on our faces even 
l^ough from several blocks distant. We saw many people crushed and mangled, 
and tried to«tricate them. Therc*were many houses with one or two sides 
gone— but thclfurninirc inside stiirthcre, before being consumed by the iSre, 
lil^ open doll-lhouscs— but there was the terrible feeling of being lost and 
forgotten, for ft was three day^ before we were able to get on a ferry boat 
to crosjs the Bay. We finally reached a refugee camp on the shore of Lake 
Mcfjitt in Oaklpnd where a search party sent out by Papa found us. How 
these memories return when, we smell hot coffee with Gimarion Milk and 
doughnuts givem to us at different places by the Red Cross and Salvation Army 
units, God bless them! Mama wept for joy when we werc'ftnally brought* 
to her, as she thought we might have been kidnapped or fallen into the cracks 
of the fire and perished, as happened*to so many other children — never found 
'again. ; ^ 

My big brother was studying at Stanford University, 30 miles away, and 
as soon as he heard of the havoc and fire in San Francisco, walked all the way 
back, since the railroad bed was cracked and split in many places,' and the 
rails twisted and buckled. He found Papa, who sent him back to the house 
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to bring out the insuri)nc« papers, house deed and birth certificates, but by 
that time, maitial law had been declared because of the many looters, and no 
one was allowed to go into any houses, so we lost everj'thing, but were grate- 
ful that we were all alive and safe. 

5. A Happy Cnii.i>nooi) in Marin County 
After living in Oakland for 2 years ( iv<>6-ig<)K), Papa moved us to San Rafael, 
where he had a mission. We lived' in a little white cottage with yellow baby 
roses covering the porch, and wc roamed the hills on week-ends and holidays, 
picking wild Howers and wild strawberries, mushroom and watercress— fra- 
grant and luscious. San Rafael was a friendly town j^nd there was not as much 
racial discrimination and prejudice as in some other places. 

Living in the> county -seat of Marin, there were the annual festivals with 
community barbecues, colorful parades, and, of course, the greased pig and 
tug-of-war which wc loved to watch. VVc were not rich, but Papa would 
always take us to the circus when it came to town with the mellow calliope, 
the huge, plodding silent elephants, the snarling tigers and lions, and the thrill- 
ing horse events, trapeze artists, spangles and glitter. 

One night, in particular. Papa took us to the hills in Sausali^o to sec Hallcy's 
Comet, as ft streaked across the clear and peaceful hcaverts, studdetl with stars 
and constellations. He taught us to love Nature, and all its creatures, great 
and smalj. He taught us to rejoice in books and music, and I can remember 
how our home was always open to friends and relatives, sharing whatever 
we had with them. 

* He taught us that education was very important, and that we must keep 
the bestrof the old culture, retained through thousands of years, and learn the 
best of the new, in a changing world; to be modest and unassuming, but never 
to forget that wc wxre Chinese and have a heritage to cherish. He taught us to 
do our very best in whatever we undertook, and he wrote to me every week 
when I was/ft>vay at school in the Mid-west, homesick and full of tears. 
**There is fioihing in the world you cannot do if you make up your mind 
to do it." "We must keep our faith in God and in ourselves." Mama purposely 
did not learn to speak English, although .she could undersund everything. 
Since ,wc saw only American children in school, she did not want us to 
forget'our Chinese language. , 

These were the memories that sustained us in other times and other lands, 
in spite of flood, drought, fari^ine, wars and pestilence — and when we thought 
the whole world was tumbling down around our ears, 

6. The Chung Sai Yat Po ^ 
one of the first Chinese 7iev)spapeTS in the USA 
Mr. Ng Poon Chew told me in 1929 that Papa had taught him his first Chinese 
and English in Canton in 1879, and had encouraged him to come to MdrKuo 
in 1 88 1. He was a very bright lad, and later a very brilliant young uian and^ 
fine scholar. On arrival in the U.S. he worked as a house servant and spent all 
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hit iptrt time studying English, doing^ well that he soon entered the San 
Fnnciaco Theological Seminary, from iwhich he graduated in .1892. He wos 
Pii{M's assistant Chinese pastor in Saoj Francisco dll 1894, when he went to 
Lot Angeles to be full time pastor at the church there. He started m weekly 
MW^per thefe-*but since there were more Chinese people in San Francisco 
' he returned in r9oo-and with the aid o^ members of tht Presbyterian Church, 
the daily^Chung Sai Yat Pb was begun. He went on many (86) speaklhg tours 
throughout fhe country as he was a gifted and fluent speaker, and Papa would 
be editor; writer and translator. We were often allowed to visit the newspaper 
dant to watch t^ie menjit work getting out the next day's paper^ Uscinated 
by the typdKtting and printing presses. I still love the smell of ink, and the. 
printed page. , 

After the fire and earthquake, when we were living in San Rafael, Papa 
would comiitute daily to write for the newspaper and to'teach. He had given 
up work at the' San Francisco church, but did voluntary work among the 
miasiona. He went back to newspaper work and teaching to support his family 
'•-for by this time. Big Sister W4is attending the University of California in 
Beirkeley, and Papa .was being rptuch criticized for allowing a daughter to go 
to college. He had also been injured during his commuting days from San 
.Rafael by a white man kicking him in the leg and knocking him to the ground 
fvto get his place in Kne f«^ the ferry. There was still much persecution of, 
ahd prejudice against the Chinese. Papa never recovered from ^t cruel^, 
being lame and suffering from that injury dll his death in 1920. 

We of this generation are fortunate to live in this country, for in no other 
country in the world is there as much freedom — though often it has become 
license and aftibr too much permissiveness and A'eglect in the rraring of the 
young. What we must learn and try to do in this third hundred «years is to 
temper discipline with humanity, from the-bcginnii^ of life, so that later on 
there will be habits of decency, honor, truth; and justice as our buUt-tn 
foundations. All else will /all in place. 

yjf apaa^(dMj^iaH AD 11 CHtwnm,^ boy sand 6 girls' 
The boys all studied engineering, and the girls became teachers. 

:;nd-generadon: 

I St ton, Qvil Engineering, Stanford 1908, University of IDtnois 191 1, then for trainee to 
Baldwin Locomotive Work/ in Pennsytvania. Returned to China fpii — traik railroads 
bridges, hospitals and roads. ^ 

2nd 9onV studied Mechanical Engineering, University of California-Berkeley. 

jfd ioo» University of California, Mining Engineering (Master's) 1915, kiiled mining acci- • 
^ doit, 1925. . ^ 

4th son. University of Califomia-fierkeley, M J.T. Naval Architect, retired (shipbuilding) 
hoDs.^ ; 

5th son, Radio and Electronics, Berkeley and Mare Island, retired. Patron of San Francisco 
Zoo-ttfaris, lectures to schools and Senior Otiien Groups. i97J-San Francisco Man of 
the Year. 

ist daughter. University of California-Berkeley (Master's) 1915, Education, Ltngnam, 
Dean, Nankai. 
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and daaghtqr^ graduated Sarj^etit ScHooi, Phyrical Educatioa, Cambridge, jVf ass. 1919. ¥4^ 
turned to Quna, taugiit until her death 1925. A genentioo ahead of he rtitne on P£. 

jrd daughter, University of California-Berkeley, Ann Arbor, Michigan (Master's) .^EngUsh 
Literature, returaedto China, Dean of Women and taught at Lingnam, Nankai, Yenching 
Sc. John's, Shan^ha^. 

. ^ 4th da ug h t e r , University of California and' Obcrtin 1921, taught Chemistry, Biology, St. 
.. JohnX Shan^iai 

5th daughter, Armstrong Business Coll^, legal secretary. Returned to China, taught till 

death 1974. ' . 

6tlr3aughcer, Univeraty of California, Ann Arbor, Michigan, then Radio'. 

ihd generation, 5ons-in-law: 

r. leacher^'Naukai and Honan, 15 years, government service, retired. 
V 2; Early film industiy. * . * - 

. 3. Education, Teacher, Dean, President, St. John's, Shanghai, Priest, relugee relief worker. 

4. Chemik, with Wolverine, redredL 

3^rd gieneration, grandchildren of the Rev. Nam Art Soo-Hoo! 

Peter's children Clara's Lil/a 

j Surgeon ^ t Neuro Surgeon i nthologist 

I Pediatrician Cleveland Clinie i Federal Employee, 

I Biochemist ' ^ i Internal Medicine Dept. of Interior 

^ I Engineer r P^chiatrist i Registered Nurse 

Mansie's 1 Medical Technologist 

' I Construction and . ^ 1, Nutritionist 

A. Mining Engineer i Air Force, Navi^fcr 

- 3rd gerteratiod, Soi)s-in-law: ■ ' 

. 1. Priest 2. Research Chemist 3; Mechanical Engineer 4^ Computer Programmer 

TheRcv.Nam ArtSbo-Ftoo's^eaf gr^mJ^^^^ 
, i; Elde^, Junior, Mechanical Engineering, U.C Berkeley 

* 2. Sophomore, U.C. Davis, Veterinary Medicine / ' 

3. Freshman, Clarembnt Meh's College, Education, in Physics^ and Mathematics 
.4. Freshman', Feather River College, Forestry 

5. Freshman, U.C Berkeley, Music and Education ' 



Altogether i^ffeat-grandchildren, youngest being, 8)4 yean. 
Ne}^ one foi^Rlege (1976) Wants to' study Medicine. 
Years of Teaching and Missionary. Work: 285 

si.Papa — 45 years (1875-1920) died 1920 

2. Clara ~ 45 years (1915-1960) died 1966 

3. Pauline — 6 years ( 19 19-1925) . died . 1925 Shanghai 

4. Nettie — 56 years (1919-1975) still teaching 
5lLily— 28 years (1921-1949) 

6. Mansie — 42 years (1933-1974) died 1974 
, 7. Z. L. (son-in-taw) — 48 years (1919-1967) died 1967 

Philip (son-in-law) — 15 years (1915-1930) 
3''^ Total: 285 years 
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THE CHINESE TEMPLES OF 
NORTOERN GALIFPRNIA:^ 

By • 

George M. WiLUAMs, Daniel D. Wong, Brenda L.Ww^ 

(The following is the narratiiMjlof 4 miilti-media presentation which ii^volvcd three screens, 
six slide projectors with mikeiirs a^d programmer, andla tape recorder with a synchronizer. 
In^ali almost 250 slides- are prcscwited^ in the fifteen IminUte program. The program was 
developed as a plea for ihp preservation of these temoles.) > ^ 

Chinese Americans of the 2nd, 3rd, and *4rfi generations.,^<lhei^ to the 
Taoist temples of Norttjem California. However, many o|rtHese CKpese have 
seemingly adopted the values ^ind mych of the culture dJ ttit whit? majority. 
Many Qiine^i-Amcricans have little, if any, kno^Yledge of the religious 
philoisophies or traditions of their ancestors. 

When the Cliinese first arrived in Northern California, they sought riches 
in the gold 6eids. They dreamed of returning to China as Mandanris. But 
die difference between the dream and reality was enoritibus. They were 
taxed as foreign miners and soon prevented from inining th^ best claims. 
The hostUife Western -fronder drc^ the losers of mapy cultures, principally 
Northprfi Europeans, who sought in a virgin^ land opportunity to make ' 
thci^ortunes. Thes^f Northern Europeans were often loners, distrustful 
of group effort because they were victimized by power andf disadvantaged 
by tl^e Old World Social Order. Now they generally had om^ their o^yn re- 
sources to depend on. High on their Ust of values was tuggefl individualism. 

Early Chinese laborers, bound together by a language and^customs that 
were strange to the Western frontier, often banned together in working 
groups usually organized by the Chinese. Six Companies. These, companies, . 
ru<J by San Francisco Chinese merchants, often contracted with w'Jiitte owners 
to provide Chinese laborers. The banning together ojF the Chinese became an 
excuse^ for /whites to adopt discriminatory practices in order to. keep the 
ChineseLin their place, to secure an economic advantage for hard working 
individlwls (whites), and to establish a new pecking order in the new world. 
The fear that the Chinese groups would gather in for themselves the wealth, 
that was so hard to find drove the Northern European descendents to insri- - 
tute laws and taxes that penalized the Chinese in their search for opportunity 
andwisalth. \ 

How curious it is to see the cycle of Oppression turn! So many Americans^ 
were descendants of those who had been persecuted for being different — not 
a pigmentation difference but customs and religious practices and beliefs. But 
to be soii of the oppressed seems not to make one morally superior, capable 
of breaking the cycle of oppres^on. Instead they seized the opportunity to 
rise from the weak and lowly and grasp power, both^gapegoating the pre- 
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viously oppressed Chinese and assigning disabilities to them. The Chinese 
were pictured astnuupralf disease-ridden, and carriers of evil habits. These 
were excuses for their violent removal. 

The mass^ had often been exploited in China and many i^ligious texts 
•diriect the peasant to submit passively. But there is real subtlety here. One 
submits as water submits to tfie tbi\fines of its container. Yet the patient 
strength of water wears away th6 mightiest mountain or tjle strongest oppres- 
sor. So says a verse in the Tdo Te Ching: "The highest excellence is like water: 
The excellence of water appears in its benefiting all things, and in its occupy- 
ing, without striving, the low place which all men dislike. Hence, its way is 
near to that of the Tao." 

But even oppression was viewed as an improper balance in the universe. 
When Ym ai>d Vang are in harmony, all is well, all is right. And since every- 
thmg is composed of positive and negative forces, lack of balance %rtbe cause 
of evil. . , 

It was to the transcendent reminder of these insights that Chinese peasant, 
laborers returned, when the New World they encountered in the mining 
camps and the frontier to^yns became latently or manifestly oppressive. The 
temple symbolized a place where the Chinese laborer was a human being. It 
was a part of a culture jvhich gave wholeness and meaning to existence. The 
temple symbolized harmony, balance and justice. ' 

As one steps over the threshold evil is left outside. Evil beings cannot even 
see into its holy sanctuary. Inside are sources of positive power who care and 
who generate within the heart of the worshiper the courage to go back out* 
in an unbalancecf world and work patiently while following the Tiio. The 
strength of the path is in a lon^-suffering weakness — bu^ eventual victory. 
And that victory is symbolized in a surprising way in the Temples of Northern 
^'California. They cdntain the presence of the God of War, Kwan Yu. He does 
not teach the worshipers in America to oppose discrimination with the sword. 
He stands as the cosmic symTbol that oppression of the followers of the Tao 
will end, that balance v/ill be restored, that good fortune and happiness will 
eventually come to those who 3o not use negative force to attain life's erids. 
Th^ Chinese laborers were taught to be men of peace and patience. Their 
deep psychological insight is that the.means one uses affects the results. A 
patient pursuit of wealth along a road of suffering will chasten one's character 
and punfy it. Thus, being disadvantaged is tragic only when one loses sight 
of its cosmic significance. Besides, Kwan Yu will right the wrong by punish- 
ing the evil doers in the life to come. ^ ' . ./ 

But time has changed both the temples and the way Chinese view them- 
selves. The "anti-Chinese" violence in the Northern California counties drove 
these "foreigners" south to Marysville, Sacramento, SahTrancisco and Los 
Angeles. Slowly some cultural assimilation occurred. But what happened to 
the Taoist Temples that dotted the Northern California landscape? Many 
were too impermanent to last — especially since a few wer^ deliberately 



burned down by hostile neighbors. But the temples or their remnant$^ survive 
in various forms in Chico,.Oroviile, Weaverville, Mendocino, and Ma^ysville. 
What has hap{>cned to such central institutions of the' Chinese community I 
daring this century of contactP^What happens to them when their culturd^ 
social, and religious functions have lost much of their meaning? They were 
once sanctuaries for a persecuted people in troubled times. They were places 
to conduct buisiness affairs^ write letters home/begin celebrations, and worship. 
. The laoist lemple in Chico faces the most immediate crisis. lit has become- 
prindpiailly. the George Orberg Collection. Stored for years in a warehouse 
and aefiled by the elements, its remnants were restored briefly for exhibit in 
die Anthropology Museum at California State University, Chico. They have 
sinc^ returned to storage and an uncertain future. Given to George Qrberg 
for ttfekeepihg by the last of the Chinese community, these religious symbols 
could slip into the hands of private collectors^ 

Ghico could easily become a symbol «of Qiinese-American history. Its 
Chinese settlemoits' began in 1865. Contributions to. agriculture, commerce 
and industry were substantial. But the most obvious remains of the 3,000 
Chinese*Ameri^ans who once lived in the two neighborhoods are the stone 
fences and a few gravestones. Chico seems to have been the first community 
to produce a^ terrorist organization which scapegoated the Chinese foreigners 
as th^ cause of the economic depression of the iSyo's. The terror of the Order 
of the Caucasians during^the iBjo's reduced the Chinese community to a 
handful. 'Despite heroic efforts by General Bidwell and a Committee^ of the 
Hundred, Clucoans who stood against this terrorism, the Order of t^?Cauca- 
sians ac;hieved i6 purpose locally — "to drive Mongolians" from America. 

The Oroville Temple represents another level of concern. It became a city 
museum, saved from ruin by the efforts of fhe Oroville Women's Community 
Club and the community as a whole. The 'Chinese in Oroville suffered from 
the terror reeked by the Order of the Cauc^ians so that few families remain 
today. The temple complex also contains a Buddhist Temple and the family 
shrine room of the Chans. 

Despite Oroville's efforts to save these relics, it |^ould easily become a 
dead object for antiquarians. What is needed tO enliven the experience in 
order to. capture some of the power and mystery of this place? 

The Weaverville temple', . Won Lim'Miao, had the honor of becoming a 
Sute Park. The exhibits are informative, if the curious pause long enough to 
learn of the temple's place in the life of the Chinese in this old mining town. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moon Lee still reside in Weaverville and lead in Bomb Day 
festi^esr each summer. Museum-Iikp qualities permeate the temple atmos- 
^'pheri* A railing has been built in the centrat section of the temple to keep 
furnishings ,o«lt of arm's reach of visitors. Once a hub of ceremonial activity 
' and an cxcuseW^ social gatherings for California Chinese, the temple is quietly 
btcomi^g an obfect of curiosity and a misunderstood symbol of the strange- 
ness of those "heathen Chinee." \ 
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Mendocino's Chinese Temple is a private, family temple. Its rugged simplic- 
fits perfectly with the simpb'city of the one behind the lo^ooo things. T^t 
one is die Tao. 

Within remain the articles ^f worship ready when needed for communion 
with the holy. But when no more Chinese-Americans wish to worship here — 
then what? Will its curios decorate the interest centers of rich collectors? Or 
will another use be found which flows from the Taoist way? 

The Bok Kai lem^e at Marysville remains in the^hands of its Chinese 
Community. Joe Waugh Kim is the sole surviving trustee and custodian of 
the temple. 

The Bok Kai Temple is sdU a place of worship for about ten Chinese families 
living in the area. An active place of worship, it attracts Vietnamese, Thai 
and other visiting worshipers. Roasted pig, boiled chicken, .and Chinese pastry 
ate offered to ancestors. Yarrow sticks rattle, as prayers for good fortune are 
chanted. ' ^ 

A long table stands before the main altar. It holds a hjass tablet with descrip- 
tions of the seven deities of the temple. Among the deities are Kuan Yin, 
Goddess of Mercy; Kuan KUng, God of War; Yuk Fung, Secretary of State; 
Hoo Gee, God of Earth; Ts'ai Shcn, God of Wealth. The principal deity, 
Bok Kai, is called upon to divert f{ood waters and relieve drought 

Chinese from many parts of Northern California travel to Marysville to 
celebrate Bomb Day which falls on the second day o^ the second month of 
th^ Chinese calendar. An all weekend community celebration, it begins with 
, a parade and ends with a community dance. Traditional bombs are fired by a 
mortar in^ the sky^ falling supposedly into the hands of those most deserving 
of good lirck for the coming year. Dozens of young men scramble for the 
coveted rings. 

Area Chinese look at the temple with pride, especially oa Bomb Day. The ^ 
temple is the vehicle through which they gather and socialize, plan activities, 
and find common goals with others in their ethnic group. * 

Like other churches in America, part of the Bok Kai Temple's vitality lies 
in the social life and community concern that it generates^ Year after year the 
temple's worshiping population declines. What will happen when there are 
no worshipers left? Will the death of the religious use of the temples mean 
an end of their service to mankind? 

Will a new relevance be seen for these places which have stood against 
exploitation —.or as the Chinese used to say, improper balance in the Universe? 
Will they then become part of each of our heritages and, when understood, 
- provide a new source of inspiration to enrich our lives? . / - 

Comment: S. Michael Opper, California State University, Fresno 



3:00- 3:15 p.m. Break. 



3:15- 4-^ P-'"' ' Highlight Reports from Seminar Sessiote. 



4:00- 5:00 p-m. Open Forum, with Advisory Panel 



5:00- 6:00 pm Break. 

6:00- 7:00 pjn,. Social Period, Empress of China, 838 Grant Ave., 5th Fir. ; 

■ ' V ' .•••.-» : : * 

' ■ ■ ■ ^ * 

7:00- 9:00 p.m. Superior Court Judge Harry W Low, M. C. 

' Announcerhents and Introductions 

Remarks: Thomas W Chihn, President. 

. - Hanquct. ^ , , ■ 

Chinese Musical Number. Wilma Pang, playing the, CA^wg 
and singing Gentle Flowing Stream, a folk tune from 
•• / Yunnan Province,^ China:. 

Introduction of Speaker: Judge Harry W Low. 



THE CHINESE EXPERIENCE IN> CALIFORNIA 

By 

March Fong Eu 

'J want to thank [California Superior Court Judge Harry Low] for his kind 
remarks. 

I don't" know exactly why it is, but it seems that whenever Chinese get 
together, particularly in Northern California, and whenever Harry or I is a 
featured guest, which is quite often in both cases, we have the respective 
honor to introduce, one another. - * 

And in the old days when I was a new member of a^county school board 
and Harry was an aspiring attorney, Harry used to introduce me as a prom- 
ising educator and elected official who might one day even be a member of 
a county board of supervisors. ' 

And I used to introduce l^arry as a promising attorney who might one 
day even be a member of the House of Delegates of the C^ifornia Bar Asso- 
ciation, and who knows : . . might even win a case before tlie State or Federal 
Supreme Courts. ^ 

Time went on, as did the events we attended, and I got accustomed to 
bragging about Harry as an outstan'dinl member of the San Francisco Muni- 



dpal Court Bench who might one day even be die Presiding Judge of the 
Manidpal Coart Bench. 

And Harry would refer fo me as a promising member of the (California 
Lcgisbtore who might one day even be a Committee Q^airman. 

And time went on^^as did the events we attended, and I got accustomed 
to bragging about Harry as an outstanding, member of the San Francisco 
Superior Court Bench who might one day even be* the Presiding Judge of 
the Superior Courr^ Bench. . t 

And Harry would refer to me as a Committee Chairman in the California 
Legislature who might one day even he a Secretary of State. 

When I was inaugurated as Secretary of. State, one of the judges who 
swore me in wais the Presiding Judge of the Superior Court of San Francisco. 

And I introduced him as a future member of the California' Supreme Court. 

Hirry and I have been introducing one anothfet since we were born, and 
lieither df us will admit who came first* v"*' 

But I can tell you that my father bought his father'^ hand lavndry in the 
agricultural community- of Oakdale, CaUfomia . . .vand that t|ie Presiding 
Judge of the Superior Court of San Francisco and Caliifomia's Secretary of 
State were both, bom in the same room of that laundry^; . . at different times, 
of course . . ..and that Oakdale and California havenY been the same since. 

I think that there's a bit of California history in that circumstance and I 
think that circumstance speaks to the history of the Chinese in the United' 
States. ' ■ . . ■ / ^ ' ' 

I cannot tell you just how delighted I am jto have this opportunity to partici- 
pac^in what I hope and expect will itself be an historic event in the effort to 
r^^axct; document, and chronicle the history of the Chinese in the United 
States. ' " ' 

It is a rare condition when historians are themselves part of the history they 
record. 

And I doubt that there is any other ethnic, group in the United States or 
any other country for that matter which can speak of unspeakable adversity 
in relatively recent times . . . from the point of view of judges, lawyers, 
doctors, professors, and secretaries of state. 

There is absolutely no ethnic group in the United States or any other coun- 
try which can talk about its past with such a proud but not arrogant donfi- 
•dence in the future as we do' here tonight, and as many* of you have done 
over the past two days. 

We are unique, to be sure. . 

And we are uniquely American.^ ' 

We are the only ethnic group which has had the peculiar fortune to be the 
named object of an entire article in a state or federal constitution outlining a 
list of rights which we arc not to enjoy. ' 

: We are the only ethnic group which in less than sfcveh decades has had 
various of its members hanged and honored in the streets of the ^me city. 
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And with undeniabie assurance, I say. chat we arc the only ethnic group 
in this country which can dine pleasantly in a restaurant on a stfeet a few 
blocks away from 9V0 streets which are named after governors whose only 
dSiini to popular acclaim was their unfulfilled promise to rid California and 
the nation of the Chinese * whose filth poured in from Asia/ 

As Americans, we have simply outlived the usefulness of Governor Haight 
and Governor Kearny. 

As Chinese-Americans, we now have custoSy of the documents which 
record that history. 

W«|now have custody of the personal papers of Governor Haight and 
Governor Kearny. 

We have, through the scholastic efforts of this Society and the personal 
experience of our brothe;rs and.sisters> the future in our bones. 
' And without at all pretending or/trying ta be corny about it, I have to say 
^^that we arc^ not me'rely talking about Chinese in America ... we are talking 
about America ns it has tempered and shaped the relatively few Chinese who 
inhabit its continent ^ 

I have examined the program for this co.nference and I note with great 
interest the subjects of the scminaft conducted. 

As a politician, who is asked; to speak approximately forty times per year 
on the experience of the Chinese in the United States or Califorilia,- 1 can 
tell you that I \yill personally benefit from the transcripts of the seminars. 

I have a canned speech on the subject. which several of you have already 
heard at least once, but which I can no longer give, not because it isn't inter- 
esting, but because it has fallen prey to-what politicians fear most about their 
canned speeches ... it was published ... It was published last Tuesday word 
for word . . . in the leading Japanese newspaper of Los Angeles. 

So I will greatly appreciate the new material you will give me but I would 
also hope you will appreciate sQme of the new material I can give you . . . 
not as a Chinese necessarily, but as California's Secretary of State and the 
constitutional keeper of the Archives. 
. I sit on a powder keg of information about the Chinese in this state and 
nation, a treasury of our always colorful and often ignominious history. 

From an examination of your program, I note a certain reliance on local 
and Federal source, rpaterials. 

I want to tell you that I have primary materials staring you right in the 
face ... I have visual, graphic, constitutional, corporate, statutory documents 
which beg examination and interpretation . . . all bearing on the experience 
of the Chinese in the United States and California. 

want to tell you something about what we have, solicit your use of it, 
and more or less technically tell you what our archives is all about. . " 

Quite sfmply, the records in the state archives are filed and catalogued 
under the names of the departments or offices that created them. 

It is our practice, in conformance with ba§ic archival principles, to maintain 
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- an agency's records in the exact order in which the agency itself m^tained 
diem for adminisitrative- use. 

Cktaloguing in the archives is Ijti accordance ^ith the state government's 
organizational structure— by departments, divisions, bureaus, offices; and in 
accordance with operational records units— by 'record groups, series, files. 

Thais :f car information on a Chinese doctor in the state arcluves, yoyi ipust 
turn to the records of the State Board of Medical Exaipiners. > 

For infonrndon on a Chinese manicurist or a Chiniese hairdresser or cos- 
meddan, the records of the Board of Cosmetology must be examined. 

For infonnadon 09 a Chinese corporation, the recolrds that come to the 
archives frqm the corporate division of the Secretary of State must ^e ex- 
amined 

* Articles of incorporadon provided an example of a record group whose 
physical arrangement serves as a finding aid, and the inporporadon articles 
are filed alphabeti^ly^by corporate name. 

-^Tlic^^l£i^m^i^ corporation folders, for instance, begins with the word 
Exahiphs arej^ 

Chinese Ben^olcnt Association of Fresno (1897) ^ 
, Chinese Caroenters Mutual and Protective Association (S.H, 1880) 
; Chinesc EdtotioMFihriCo. (S.E,^^i^^ 

Chinese Emj»i:c Reform Association (S.H, 1899) 
Chinese Express Company (S.F, 1911) > 
Chinese Free ^ Press Publishing Co. (S.F, 1904) 
Chinese Library and Social Club (S.E, 1896) 
Chinese Miners Club (S.F, 1900) 
Chinese Native Sons oJF the Golden West (S.F, 1893) 
Moving down the file drawers ^ way, you cm find the articles of incorpora- 
tion of the Foo Chung Benevolent Association (S.F, 1897) and the Look Yick 
. Hing Association (L.A., 1897); the Wong Investment Company- (S.F, 1912) 
and the Yec Toy Yuen Mining and Development Cpmpany (S.F^ J9n). 

In the filed articles of literally hundreds of Chinese-American corporations 
is documentation of Chinese economic, social, and cultural activity and of 
Chinese participation in the mainstream of our economic life. 

A secpnd majo^ record group in the state archives with a name index is 
the great collection Of case files of the Siupreme Court of California. Two 
alphabetical inde^xes of these case files are available; one of plaintiffs, the 
other of^defendants. 

A glance at the index of the names of plaintiffs beginning with the letter 
"A" shows that between the year 1853 and 19 15 no fewer than 55 cases 
reached the California Supreme Court in which the name of the, party who 
brought the action began with the letters "Ah"— Ah Chow, Ah Chung, Ah 
Fong, Ah. Hing, Ah Sing, etc. ^ 
The majority of the 55 cases were actions petitioning for writs of habeas 
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■ corpus, which means that those cases played their part in the long fight waged 
^^ygaiiMt racial discrimination and for civil liberties. 

Hchinese were Utigants in thousands of the Supreme Court cases documented 

in the archives. ' ■ e n v 

■ Such records throw significant Ught on the life and times of mapy CaU- 

fomia Chinese. . - , , 

A third large record group with a name index illustrates a basic chiracter ot 
the holdings of the state archii^es, which is that archival records contain mate- 
rial on J« aspects of society, good and bad, fortunate and unfortunate, alike. 
„ The archival coilectiohs record the acts of the state's people as they actually 
"were, and not as seen under a halo of reconstructe.d hindsight. 

The record group referred to here is that known as the Govemor's^pnson 
.jimpas, for which an alphabetical name index is available. 

Turning to the letter "A," we find Usted no fewer than 112 files of persons 
committed to prison whose names begin with the letters "Ah" - ranging from 

Ah Bin to Ah Yek. ' ' ' . , a ■\ 

The case files contain trial transcripts or other information on the details 
and circumstances of the violations of the law. 

They are full of social history and rich in human stories. 

Other recqrds in the archives contain physical descriptions and albums of 
photographs of those unfortunate members 0/ society. " 

The records of the state legislature in the archives document discriminations 
long practiced by the dominant society against the Chinese. . 

The procession of bills and resolutions of session after session, the flow of 
petitions from the people, are enumerated in the indexes of the printed 
journals of the Legislature. " 

• For. the content of these documents one must refer to the arduyes which 
has the original bills, resolutions, and petitions from 1849 down to the present 

^^'riiese records form a vast library of opinions and attitudes, of likes and 
disUkes, of interests and motives and positions, which together' formed the 
social ind economic climate in which the California Chinese made our way 

The state archives has a record of the name, age, occupation, and place of 
birth of every Chinese roSdentin California in the years i860 and 1880. 

These are the U.S. Census enumerations which are immensely useful for 
demographic studies of the California Chinese as well as for many other kinds 
of social and economic research. 

The enumerations are-arranged by county. 

Researchers who know the difficulties of using census records on microfilm 
will be glad to know that the enumerations in the state archives are all in 
the original manuscript form. " 

The record groups and series of many other state departments contain 
material on the California Chinese which is.indicated whenever a California 
Chinese had had some dealing with a state departmental ;program. 
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What I am saying is that wc have primary documents in our archives . . 
wc have the gr^t and glorious Constitution of 1879 which forbids Chinese 
frmn being employed except in punishment for a crime . . . we have the whple 
series of debates which led to that Constitution . . ; and we have tfie statutory 
;j consequences of that Constitution. 

I alert you to what we have and recommend that you use it. 

I w&im also say that for the first time in the history of our state ... I am 
using it . ; . to the extent that next February, which happens to fall at abput 
the same time as Chinese New Year, the state archives will open an exhibit 
featuring the contribution of, the Chinese to the development of California 
and the nation. 

Displayed for the first time will be the reality and not the myth of the 
transcontinental railroad, the reality and not the myth of the sardine industry 
off Monterey, the reality and not the myth of Eureka and the salmon industiy, 
die reality and not the myth of Wcaverville, Angel's Camp, Clapboard Gulch, 
Hangtown, Jackass TFIill, Six-Bit Gulch, Igo and Ono. 

What we are talking about by talking about our history in this country 
is justice . . . justice not necessarily promised ... but justice redeemed . . . a 
type of justice which in our experience which we hope to document will be ' 
a type of justice which will assure forever that no Americans among us will 
be subjected to the circumstances our predecessors endured in what, we be- 
lieved and still believe to be the finest country on earth. 
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Saturday, July 12, 1975 

8: 30- 9:00 a.m. Registration, Announcements, etc. 



9:00-10: 15 a.m. Liang Cheng, Ambassador tg^the United States 

P6RTRAIT OF A CHINESE DIPLOMAT 

OF THE Last Manchu Emperors 

SIR CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG 

Taotai, K.C.M.G., K.CVO, 
* Basis of Paper Presented by 

LoHsiANG-LTN 

(A Chiocsc Lccrure. baicd oo this followiog address by Waltek MuIK WhttehILL 
cim It the Fourth Aooual Diooer (New Series) of the Kcechoo« Society. 
8 November l972. Bostoo: Bosioa Athetiacum 1974) 

When I returned from Europe in 1936 and went to the Pcabody Museum of 
Salem I found myself in the midst of the China Trade. On every hand were 
portraits of ships, shipmasters. Hong merchants, Chinnery drawings, and 
Chinese oil paintings of Macao, Whampoa anchorage, and the foreign fac- 
tories at Canton that made this southern Chinese port as vividly familiar as 
Canaletto made Venice. As I was soon devouring the writings of William C. 
Hunter and the Personat Reminiscences of Captain Bennet Forbes, the part- 
ners in Russell and Company became familiar friends. This illusion was 
heightened whenever.! called on Miss Mary B. Forbes at 215 Adams Street 
in Milton and saw her grandfather's house which preserved so admirably 
the domestic setting of a China Trade merchant. So it gave me particular 
delight many years later when Crosby Forbes, who had inherited the house, 
devised the means for its permanent preservation as Museum of the Ameri- 
can China Trade. I am happy tonight to <&ke part in the fourth annual dinner 
of the Kcechong Society, which continues the tradition begun almost a 
century ago when present and past members of the firm of Russell & Co. began 
dining tdgether at the Somerset Cfbb. 

When Crosby Forbes asked me to address you some months ago he told 
me that as my friends Carl Scaburg and Stanley Paterson, authors of the 
recenf biography of Thomas Handasyd Perkins, were to be guests at tonight's 
dinner, it would be appropriate for me to say something about that Boston 
merchant, who arrived at Canton as supercargo of a Boston ship in 1789, 
only five years after the American China Trade began. I have long been fas- 
cinated by the career of T. H. Perkins. I have kno%vn many of his descendants. 
Thonias Sully's great portrait of him is n dominating feature in the Boston 
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Athenaeum, where I have spent more than twenty-six happy years. The 
^ Seaburg-Paterson biography is in a sense a product of the Athenaeum, for 
the authors have long based themselves there. I greatly appreciate their having 
dedicated their book to me. But there is nothing that I could add ta their 
admirable treatment of T. H. Perldns himlself. The best that I can^6« is to 
summarize a case in historical detection into which I was accidentally led 
last year by one of Perkins's descendants. 

Americans too frequently form .stereotypes of foreign nations from the 
least favored representatives who have immigrated to the United States in 
large numbers. The overwhelming majority of Chinese from the region of 
Canton who have settled here have been laborers, restaurant keepers, and 
laundrymen, while most of the Chinese gentlemen and scholars that we have 
known have come from northern provinces. Yet Slew England shipmasters 
and merchants found the Hong merchants of Canton to be singularly valued 
friends and allies. Russell Sturgis is quoted by Samuel EKot Morison as saying 
that "hb never knew better gentlemen than the Hong merchants.'' I propose 
tonight to tell you of my search for a Cantonese gendeman of the latter part 
^ of the nineteenth century and the early years of this one who was the diplo- 
matic representative in many countries of the last Manchu Emperors, and 
whose life will perhaps make us uriderstand more clearly the quality of the 
early Hong^merchants. 

One evening in June 197 1 a great-granddaughter of Thomas Handasyd 
Perkins who was spending some weeks in Andovcr told me of her surprise 
in finding on a wall in the Holmes Library at Phillips Academy the portrait 
of a Chinese graduate. Sir Chentung Liang Cheng', whom she, as a small child, 
had first seen in Washington, more than sixty years ago. While Chinese 
Minijtter to the United States, he had come to dine with her mother, Mabel 
Hunt Slater. She remembered vividly, her mother's French ipaid Victoire 
inquiring whether, when helping the Chinese Minister on with his overcoat, 
she should put his pigtail inside ot out! She had seen him only one other 
t time. This^was in 1914 when she and her mother and sister were traveling 
round the world. While they were in Hong Kong, Sir Chentung Liang 
Cheng came to their hotel and took them in a ^team launch with canvas top 
with^scalloped borders to his waterside home some distance away. On arriv^ 
they passed through a gray brick wall into a courtyard' where his mother^ 
wife, and various children were assembled to greet them. Their host then 
ceremoniously produced and unrolled a great scroll of calligraphy executed 
for the Dowager Empress, and given by her to her. minister, which was a 
great treasure of the household. Fifty-seven years later there was a Proustian 
quality to encountering . the portrait of this lohg-forgptten and long-dead 
Chinese diplomat on the wall of a New Elngland boarding school. We won- 
dered who on earth this man was, and why his porU'ait was in the Holmes 
Library/ 

Quick recourse to Claude M. Fuess's history of the school indicated that 
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he wts a member of the Andovcr class of 1882, who had Histmguishcd him- 
•elf in a baseball gamMgainsc Exeter in 188 1. It appeared that he had done 
some remarkable batting" as center fielder for the Andover team* Although^ 
greeted widi derisive cries of 'Washee, washee; chinkee go back benchce," 
the Chinese student hit the fir^ ball pitched for a three-bagger. In the next 
inati^ he again knocked a two-base hit, scoring another runner; his two long 
hits contributed materially to Ancjover winning the game by a score of 13 to 
5. Dt, FHiess recalled how twenty-two years later this inspired batter returned 
to Andover as Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, Chinese Minister to the United 
States, to give the principal address on the 125th anniversary of the school! 
In it Sir Ghentung recalled the famous game ^ 1 88 1, thus: 

Whoi the train arrived with the victorious nine, the whole school turned 
out to welcome them with torchlights, a brass band, and an omnibus 
dnwn by enthusiastic students with a long rope. Even Rome could not 
have'receiyed Caesar with greater enthusiasm and pride when he returned 
from his famous campaigns in triumph. 
This accounted readily enough for the jw^trait in Andover, b<it gave no 
hint as to how this eminent 'baseball player turned diplomat had become a 
British knight. A reference to the 1 9 11 edition of Debrett's PeeragCy Baronetage, 
Knightage, and Companionage quickly disclosed that he^ had been created 
an Honorary Knight Commander of Michael and George in 1897 when he 
"i^ras in England as Secretary to the Special Chinese Embassy t^ Queen 
Victoria's Diamond Jubilee Celebrations. Furthermorein 1909 he had becoitie 
an Honorary Knight Commander of the Victorian Order when he returned 
to London as a member of the Chinese Privy Council and of a Chinese Naval 
Commissipn in England. 

At this point my wife recalled that ten years before we had stopped in 
Charlotte, Vcimont,.at a gift shop conducted by a pleasant Chinese silversmith, 
who had mentioned that his grandfather had been a graduate of Phillips 
Academy and Chinese Minister to the United States. A few days later when 
we were at our house in Starksboro we went to Charlotte, where we found 
Guy Cheng's Gift Shop, and its proprietor, who proved indeed to be the 
grandson of Sir Chentung Liang Cheng. Guy Cheng (whose name before 
Americanization was Cheng Chao-chia) told us that his father, Cheng Huan, 
a native of Tientsin, was the son of a comprador in the shipping firm of 
Butterfield and'S<)uire. Cheng Huan ^^^^s sent to Phillips Academy, where 
he was in the class of 1903, and went often to Washington as a prot6g6 disciple 
of the Chinese Minister, ^vhosc daughter he eventually marriedl Although 
Cheng Huan hankered to go to West Point, Sir Chentung thought poorly of 
his becoming a soldier, so he went instead to the Massachusetts. Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst. He returned after graduation to China and died in 
Hong Kong in 1968. ■ (r 

Guy Cheng's presence in Vermont was the result of a curious chain of 
circumstances. Bom in Tientsin in 1912, he came to the^ United States in 
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193$ ^ ^ member of the Chinese temiis team competing for the D^yist Cup* 
'Wishing <to' stay here, !jc got $n athletic scholarship at Tulane Ui^Vtrsity, 
where he was graduated in 1939, and subsequently did two years of g^^duate 
work. Tiring of constant tennis coaching, he got a job.as counscloj; ij^ ^ boys' 
camp ©n Lake Chahiplain in North Hero, Vermont.. Through friendships 
acquired then he decided to stay in this be(iudful part of Vermont, lie b^c^me 
ja^^United States citizen ih 1948 through a special Act of Congress. 
\^Guy C3ieng's mother, the daughter of Sir Chentung Liang Cheng* died ia* 
1921 after the birth of her ninth child. The eighth child, Cheng Chao-itiio, 
an aviator trained at Harigchow, was sent to Phoenix, Arizona, duripg World 
War n for further instruction. His picture appeared on the cover of ^^e for 
4 May 19 1 2, which contained a story on the training of Chinese aviation 
cadets. He became a Lieutenant in the Chinese Air Force and j^illcd 
in combat at the very end of the war. 

f other brother. Lot Cheng, who^ was admitted to thc^ United States on 
Cheng's financial guarantees, is now assistant vice president lo^ 
at the Burlington Savings Bank. Thus my wify's long memorjH^d us to 
discover two grandsons of Sir Chentung Liang Cheng within a mil^ 
of our Vermont hdusc. Through the kindness of Guy Cheng,* I entered into 
correspondence \yith his uncle, Liang Sai-wa, who was living in Hoi^g Kong, 
and with Mrs. Frederick Q. Ebeling in Chapel Hill, North Caroli*^, V^ho 
had long been a friend of the Liang family. From their letters, from ^^bbing 
in the indexes of books in the Boston Athenaeum, arid from inf^ntiation 
kindly furnished by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in" Taiwan ari^ by the 
Ambassadojr^f the Republic of China in Washintgon, I have gradually pieCt^ 
together art incomplete picture of the life of Sir Chentung Liad^ Cheflfc 
which I offer you tonight . \ 

First of all (although known at Andover as Pi Yuk) his formal ad<Mt n^t 
was Liang Cheng, the family name, Liang, coming first in tradidondl Chinese 
fashion. Chentung was a "courtesy name,"** which when knighted in 1897 
he placed before his family name. Had he not. done so, English spiking 
friends would have addressed him as Sir Liang, which would hav^ b^efl as 
gradng to the ears as to spealc of the wartime Prime Minister as Sir ChUrchill. 

He was bom on 2 October 1867 in a village near Canton, Whampo^ on ^e 
delta of the Pearl Riyer^ opposite which American ships had anchored frorir. 
the beginning of the China Trade. Later in life he built a house Svjth ^ la^ge^ 
garden for his mother in this village, and: used fo stay there with h^ >bcn- 
ever he was free to do so. Thus.thil^ce that Thomas Handasyd P^rldns, 
supcircarga of the Astrea, first saw on 18 September 1789, was visited by Ws 
granddaughter and two great-granddaughters a century and a qud^^*' l^^r 
as guests of a former Chinese Minister to the United States. . 

As I suggested earlier, although most Chinese looked upon forci8»>cr5 as 
inconsequential devils, the Hong merchants of Canton often proved to be 
valued friends to American shipm.asters and merchants. Seemingly the JJ^t^ 
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foimily ofW^^nipoa gave foreign devils more than the benefit of the doubt, 
for Liang Cheng's mother let him be sent to the United States when only 
' eleven as oP^ of the first groups of students sent abroad by the Manchu , 
Government to seek Western knowledge in a foreign country. This Chinese 
Eduqationil Mission, founded by Yung \Vlng of the Yale class of 1854, with 
hcadiquartcr^ ^ Hartford, Connecticut, uniiertook, with the support of the 
Chinese Go^^'^^nt to send thirty students a, year to be educated ih the 
Unit^vStat^ ^e first group of boys^ whose ages ranged from ten to sixteen, 
were sent in ^^72- Was hoped that the enterprise might continue for fifteen 

" Liang Ch^"S entered the Pi% (lowest) class m the Qassical Department, 
at Phillips A^^demy in 1878, and with a Chinese roommate lived with the 
^ faculty family of Mr *McCurdy in a large biick house next to the Jifademy 
oflSce. In 19?° the Venerable classics master George T. Eaton recalled how 
fifty years c^^ier the boys "ran in and out of our house with joy to us all." 
Unfortunately in ^88| the Chinese Government called home all the students 
in the Unit^^ States through the Chinese Educational Mission, fearing that 
they ^^re becoming too Americanized. Although Liang Cheng was thus 
unable to graduate with his classmates in 1882 and go on to college in this 
country, he l^ad alrcadj^bsorbed enough Western ideas to beconie ^a con- 
sedative leB^^^ in the rdSrm movements that were then beginning to dgyelop 
in China. 

On arxivi^S home he became a junior official in the Ministry of State 
(Tsnng.Li Vah Muen). His first assignment abroad was in Madrid, but in 
April 1886 ^ved in Washington as an attach^ on the St?ff^ of Chang Yiii- 
huan (1 837-^900), Minister to the United States of America, Peru, and Spain. 
This cultivat^^ diplomat, who spent much of his life in the study of Western 
civili^tion, because of it was executed by the andforeign Boxers in 1900, 
was, it appc^^ the mentor of the young Liang Cheng. He too was a native 
of the district of Canton. One of his tasks during his three years in Washington 
was the negiJ^ation o|a treaty in i888ic:(anceming the restriction of immigra- 
tion of Chinese labort:rs to the Unitcd;States. Changf Yin-huan returned to 
Peking in i89^» where he held various court posts. In December 1894, when 
China had st^^ered defeat in the war with Japan, Chang Yin-huan and Shfio 
Yu-lien, Go^^^or of Taiwan, were sent to Japan as joint ambassadors to in- 
quire about terms of peace. Liang Cheng accompanied them as second secre- 
tary of this isp^al commission. 

' When Ch^^S went to England as the Chinese Special Ambassador for^the 
Diainond Jut'^'^e in 1897, he took with him his younger prot6g^, who in the 
course of the visit received the knighthood that thenceforth caused him to 
be known a5 Chentung Liang Cheng. The party arrived in June 1897. On 
the seventecn^*^ they visited the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich; on the twenty-- 
second they ^^^^e at St. PauFs when Queen Victoria went there in procession 
for the T^nksgiving Service. Two days later rhey attended a State Evening 



Reception ttt Buckingham Palace, and four days after that the Queen's Garden 
Pirty. Early in July Ambassador Chang went off to Paris and St. Petersburg, 
.altho^igh it js not ^leaj: whether or not Sir Chcntung Liang Cheng accom- 
panied him, for The Times of lo July 1^97 notes that "several members of 
the suite of the Chinese Special Ambassador" had attended a garden party 
given by Baroness Burdetr-Coutts at Holly Lodge, Highgate, on a day when 
Amba^dor Chang was ^e^y in St. Petersburg. The Ambassador returned 
to London on jhc twenty-seventh, and sailed with his party for New York a 
few days later in the'steamship Si: Paul. - 
. Sir; Chentung Liang Cheng accompanied Prince Chuan to Berlin, presum- 
ably in 1 898, to tender China's apotogy to the Kaiser for the killing of 
German subjects in Shantung province. On arrival, the Chinese delegation 
was kept waiting for days befqre they were granted an audience; moreover 
the Kaiser insisted that they should kow-tou before him^^s a sign o£ obedience 
and humiliation. Liahg Cheng, First Secretary of the delegation, ^^ho sensed 
the malice intended for his master by Wilhelm II, strongly objected. He 
argued firmly that since Gcmian envoys, when they p^ented themselves 
before the Chintee throne, would not and did not kow-tou. Prince Chuan 
would not do so, but would pay the highest respect to the Kaiser in the 
manner con]monly practiced in the Imperial German Court. Wi^h patient 
diplomatic address. Sir Chentung finally won t;he battle. The German Foreign 
Office and the press were hiuch impressed by the Chinese stand. Finally the 
Kaiser gave up^his wWm. Thus Sir Chentung saved his country from humilia- 
tion, and incidentally^Ti name for himself in European capitals. From 
thatvlhometit he was highly respected as an able diplomat. . • 

Me survived the turbulence of the Boxer rising, during Which Chang Yiij^ 
huan lost his life. When the'rebellion was over, the Dowager Empress realfeed 
the folly of adhering to. the traditional view that all foreigners were devils, 
and placed increasing confidence in the enlightened mandarins, whether they 
were Chinese or Majpchus. The execution of Chang Yin-huan was much 
regretted; his disciple Liang Cheng gradually gained favor at court. 

At that time two daughters of a Manchu noWc, Yu-kan, who had been 
Chinese Ambassador in Paris, were appointed ladies-in-waiting to the Dowa- 
ger Empress. As their mother was French and they had been brought up in 
France, they wete well versed in both French and English, and their services, 
as well as those of Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, were in great demand when- 
ever Her Imperial Highness personally received foreign 'dignitaries. As Sir 
Chentung was made a tutor of the Imperial house, giving English lessohs 
to several " princes, he became very friendly with these ladies-in-waiting. 
Knowing that he was a widower, the Dowager Empress turned match maker. 
Although he became very fond of one of the girls, he would not let himself 
fall in love without obtaining the consent of his mother. The old lady dis- 
approved ofjjhe marriage, expressing the wish that if her son were to marry 
again, she would like to have a girl of Cantonese race and land as her daughter- 
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in-law. the romance \fith Princess Dcr-lin, who later wrote Two Years in 
the Forbidden City (published in French, English, and Chinese) came to an 
end. * 

Ncvtrthelcss Sir Chentung continued to enjoy the confidence of the 
Dowager Empress. In 1901-1902 he was again in I^urope as first secretary of 
a special mission to Berlin and London. On 12 July 1902^ when forty-four 
years old, he was commissioned by royal decree to be Chinese Minister to the 
United States, Peru, and Spain, the post tharhis mentor Chang Yin-huan had 
• carUcr filled. It had bcch held since 1897 by Wu T'ing-fang (1842-1922), a 
lawyer educated in England, 

' Alfred E. Steams, long Headmaster. of Phillips Academy, who knew Sir 
Chentung well in later life, recalled his "thrilling stories of political life and 
peril in his oriental empire. As progressives in their time, he and his American- 
. educated companions early fell under the suspicion of the conservative Man- 
\ chu Court. At 'times their lives wejx seriously endangered; and his final 
\appointment to the responsible position of representative of his country to 
thi United States was a personal and well-deserved tribute of the astute 
olfl Dowager Empress to his notable loyalty and integrity. That he never 
betrayed this confidenci' was welh attested by his masterly work during his 
official life in America." \ 

Having arrived in Washington, he settled in the Chinese Legation in Du 
Pont Circle, on 5 April 1903, and remained inVhe United Stat^ in this post 
jintil 3 July 1907. In the autumn of 1903 he was relieved of his duties in Peru, 
and on 8 November 1903 was made concurrently Minister .to Mexico, where 
he presented his letters of credence in April 1904. Seemingly he never assumed 
any duties in Peru or Spain, but made himself a very welcome resident of the 
District jof Columbia. 

Within a few weeks of Sir Chentung's arrival in Washington he went to 
Andover to deliver on 16 June 1903 the address on the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Phillips Academy. Alfred Steams, only recently 
appointed Headmaster, long remembered "the speaker's table over on that 
Lide of the^gymnasium, with the dragon flag of China, for they used the 
/dragon then, spread over the wall, and the Chinese Minister and his bedecked 
[attendants all in flowing* and brilliant fobes at that table." Sir Chentung 
jracefully recalled his undergraduate days, his boyish fear and admiration 
foiJ Professors Coy, Comstock, and MacCurdy, but especially his three-bagger 
wiui two men on bases made against Exeter. In the same month he received 
the Hjonorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Amherst College. 

fhe had a fondness for New England, he took his family to Amherst for 
the 'summer of 1905, renting the house of Dr. Goodell, the president of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. His next-door neighbor, Frank E. Whit- 
man, secretary of the Amherst class of 1885, caused Sir Chentung to be made 
an honorary member of that class during their twentieth reunion. Honorary 
degrees go frequently to eminent persons, but honorary membership in a 
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college class implies unusual gifts of pcrsotial attractiveness, especially when 
the class is a tightly knit New England college and the honorary member, is 
Chinese. In 1906 Sir Chentung Liang Cheng also received an LL.D. from 
Yale University. ^ ^ 

Honors also came from the Imperial qpurt, for on die occasion of the 
seventieth birthday of the Dowager Elmpress in- 1905, she sent him the scroll 
of calligraphy that has been previously mentioned. It was 7 feet long and 
4 feet wide,\v;nn;en on vvennillion paper in Chinese black ink. On the left 
were charactersStiumerating the full title of the recipept; on the right were 
eight dtlcs, consisting of two' characters each, used by Her Majesty on such 
important state occasions as coronations and royal birthdays, the best known^ 
of wliich was Tsyr Shi, meaning Benevolent Prosperous. In the center was 
the huge character Shouh, for longevity, which was part of one of tlxe eight 
titles; above it was stamped an impression of Her Majesty's Imperial seal. 
Although the huge character was supposed to have been personally written 
by the Dowkgcr, h mitj^^^^like the titles, have been the work of members of 
the Han-Lin- Yjpen,' the Royal Academy. 

Throughout his four years in Washington Sir Chentung was constantly 
concerned with the welfare of Chinese students in the United States. On 
19 Jun€J^907, shortly before thie end of his mission, he returned to Andovcr 
for the 129th commencement exercises. He was once more a guest of honor, 
for at the alumni dinner Chinese and Ain^can flags decorated the Borden 
Gymnasium, and he was given a loving cupV^^ne side bore the American and . 
Chinese flags crossed and the other the seal of Pliillips Academy with the 
inscription: "Presented to Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, Andover '82, at his 
25th anniversary by the alumni of Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., as a 
token of their esteem and appreciation." At the dinner he told the* alumni 
according to The Phillips Bulletin^ "that he felt under great obligation to the 
school as his three years at Andover had been of great advantage to "him in 
mtht four years of his official life in this country .?^e related how the incident 
of his making the three-base hit in the Andover-Exeter ball game in 1881,"* 
which won the contest for Andover, affected his standing in Washington. He 
said that ni8S*'fe|ig after he came here President Roosevelt told him that an 
Andover student he met in one his hunting trips in the West had informed 
him that he thought the new Chinese minister was the' Chinese boy that 
played on the Andover nine in the '8o's and won a championship game by a 
hit. When I assured the President that I was the sam^^parson,' said Sir Liang, 
from that moment the relations between President R6iC>sevelt and myself be- 
came ten-fold stronger and closer." ,^ 

Henry Adams in a letter to Elizabeth Cameroin": describing one of Theodoire 
Roosevelt's diplomatic receptions at the White House in January 1904 noted 
that "the Chinese Minister in marvelous dragons and jewels enibraced me 
tenderly," The Russo-Japanese War was brewing. A few days later, writing 
from his house in Lafayette Square, Adams noted: "my friend Liang, the 



Chinese Minister, came jn, aiyd after looking at niy Ming potichcs wliich he 
knows little about, he talked war for an hour." On 6 February, the day that 
Japan severed diplomatic relations with Russia, Sir Chentung again sat in 
Henry Adamses library an'd "talked war'* for an hour, expressing liis alarm^ 
about China. 

Having studied at Andover himself a quarter of a century before, Sir 

* Chentung was gre^y concerned with bringing Chinese students to the,^ 
United States, and made jhem -feel very much at home at the Legation in 
Washington. It was epical that he dissuaded his future son-in-law, Cheng 
Huan of the Andovenclass of 1903, from becoming a soldier and persuaded 
him instead to study agri((ulture. The Cliinese Minister's life was complicated 
by United States rcstripfaons on the importation of coolie labor andoby 
American ill jUse of the Chinese already resident on the Pacific coast, which 
led in turn to anti-American feeling in China and a widespread Chinese 
boycott of American good^. Elihu Root as Secretary of State had frequent 
exchanges with the Chinese Minister, whom he characterized to his biogra- , 
pher, Philip C JesSup, as *'a very intelligent aiid perspicacious mart."' Jessup 
speaks of Sir Chentung's ^'brJljiant n6te§" to Root; I shall quote as an example * 
a paragraph from this biography. * - ' 

The Minister was" on firrn ground and wa$;^playing his hand adroitly, 
o ^Rpot did not answer at"dncc but on Febriiar)^ i4th, 190(5, he sent the 

* . • Minister/a very stiff hcno protesiSng^Jgainst a procUmation alleged to 
* have^een issued' by the Chinese Gonsill General in gan Frairicisco in pur- 

'* suance of instrucftpns from his Government. Th^.Jkoclamatiojj. stated 

* * that the Chinese Government had never prohibii&i-or obstructed' the 

• boycot^^whigii waS a protest against rfie. American*exclusion laws.; Root' 
.r declared tlut^His position was^^irectly contrary to the as^/^itCes given 

!»' by the Chihese -Governtftent; tip d^mandfeiS that the Mo'clamdtion .be' 

I ' revoked 05' disavowed and th^t; the Consul-General be properly disci- 

plined. Sii^ ChofTtung |.iahg ^eng replied on the 24^'.v/i(h another 
epistie of suave felliancy which one can^hot'^read at a afepassionate dis- 
tance withj^f exclaiming **«f©ucfie!" He disavowed any ^ knowledge^ of 
the proclamation bbt agreed to investigatc>*i might content myself \Vith 
tW foregoing reply, but for the peculiar te!\pr,of your note. It i$:a^ave 
y acf to<:pnvey to a friendly gower"?^ii^intimation of duplicity on its part, 
; and this is seldom d6ne ex^^ upon the. most conclusive evidence and 
under serious provoeation. It is a deep grief t^ me that even 9 suspicion 
- ^ of sudhJtQnduqi; is'nerttortained by one whose acts have ba^ marked bjr 
such cordiahg6o(^Svill^t6'my country,, apd whose intercourse with ^e. 
*• • has/j^einr Characterized by suchjgreat nriendship and sincerity/ To one 
VV'.; aftainediuch high ci^fifehce in Jtis profession and ^s dqvcft^d 

his lijEe to Tstkidy,x>{ the;force ani3 value of eviden'ce, it-may seem;Slmos( 
0 ximpStinent in me to stigge^'that- his own 'Depakmerit should contain 
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facts whiclv would vindicate my Govcrmncnt from the heinous offence 
implied in your note." 

When Sir Chentung Liang Cheng left his post in Washington- on 3 July 
1907, he wa5 succeeded by his predecessor WU T'ing-fang, who had been an 
active promoter of the Chinese boycott against American goods. This sub- 
stitution gave pleasure neither to the President or the Secretary 6f State, 
although Theodore Roosevelt wrote thus to Eiihu Aoot on 26 September 

My feeling would be strongly that we ought not to object to Wu. He is 
a bad old Chink and if he had his wiy he would put us all to the heavy 
death or do something equally unpleasant with uS but we 'cannot expect 
to get a Minister like the one that has just gone, and the loss is far more 
China's than ours; while I do not object to any Chinaman showing a 
feeling that he would like to retaliate now and then for insolence to the 
Chinese. 

During his four years in the United States Sir Chentung Liang Cheng had 
taken important step toward the redemption of the Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way from the United States, and had paved the way for the remission by the 
United States of a thirteen-million-dollar claim on the Boxer indemnity. The 
money thus obtained was used for varying the education of the Chinese by 
providing scholarships for Chinese students in America; it was also instru- 
mental in the founding of the Tsincg Hua University in Peking. A letter that 
Sir Chentung received from J. S. Tait on his departure from Washirigton 
admirably sums up the feeling that he inspired. "As Plenipotentiary, you 
have exalted the Q)urtesy of^ Nations into a sentiment of brotherhood and 
kinship; and have demonstrated the value of the personal equation in binding 
them more closely together in the bond of a permanent friendship." 

The August 1907 issue of The Phillips Bulletin published among its alumni 
notes: "1882 — Chentung Liang Cheng, lately Chinese Minister at WasKing- 
ton, known in his school days as Pi Yuk Liang, has become president of the 
board of foreign affairs and comptroller general of Maritime customs at 
Pekin." Also for a short time after his return to China, Sir Chentung Liang 
r Cheng served as chief manager of the Canton-Hankow Railway. In 1909 
he accompanied Prince Tsai-huan, brother of the Regent and uncle of the 
Emperor of China, and- Admiral Sah Chen-ping to Europe as a member of a 
special Naval Commission that spent three weeks inspecting dockyards and 
shipiprds in England, before making similar visits in France, Germany, and 
Rinm. Subsequently he was sent to Berlin as Chinese Ambassador, presenting 
hisOcdendals on 15 July 19 10. A document courteously supplied me by the 
^Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China states that in 1911 he 
was tnnsf erred to France, yet in 19 12 he still seems to have been in Berlin 
for the Andover master George T. Eaton then paid a call of homage on hinf 
there. Sir Chentung served as the Chinese representative at the international 
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convention on the prohibition of opium at Uie Hague, which wa5 signed on 
2} January 1912. 

ThisSvas Sir Chentung Liang Cheng's last service to his country, for upon 
the abdication of the Manchu Emperor H'suantung and the proclamation of 
a Republic of China on 11 February 1912, he found himself in a difficult 
Mxxd trying situation. As Alfred Steams wrote: "With the straightforward- 
ness that had always been characteristic of him he sought and eventually 
secured his recall. When I lasjc saw him in Hong Kong, shortly after his return 
Icom Berlin, he had retired from political life, unable to bring himself to trust 
thcridic^rogram of political reform advocated by the younger and eiip 
thusiastic^dcfKQf the newly established republic. A progressive in his day, 
he had been left^^cC^piscj^ by the swiftly moving political current of 
^ his later life. His loyaltj^-^^S tountry never wavered, but like many of the 
best students of Chinese history, he believed his country ready for a con- 
stitutional monarchy, but not then for a republic," 

Although frequently approached by the republican government, he never 
again accepted any public office. He returned to Whampoa to the house that 
he had built for his mother^ and lived quietly in retirement for the remaining 
yean of his life. In addition to his two British knighthopds, he had received 
high decorations from France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, and 
Japan. Yet what he treasured most was the scroll of calligraphy from the * 
Dowager Empress, whom he. had so ably served overseas, that he showed to" 
his American visitors in 1914, 

He was already ill when he returned to China, for Alfred Steams, who saw 
him soon after he left Berlin noted: "He had lost gi^eatly in weight, and the 
lines bore evidence of keen suffering; but there was no lack of -interest in his 
old school and the friends of his American school days. At the banquet which 
he and his fi?iend and^choolmate, C. L. Chow, generously provided for me 
the night before I sailed from' Hong Kong he was the samlfe delightful ho^ I 
had found Kim several years before when it was my good fortune to pass 
two days with him as his guest at the Chinese Legation in Washington." By 
1917 he was confined to his bed. Minor operations in China and a major one 
in Japan did not arrest the cancer from which he died on 10 February 191 8 
when only just entering his sixties. The estate at Whampoa and its contents 
having long since been confiscated. Sir Chentung's widow and family have 
for many years been living in Hong Kong. His family still preserves there 
the scroll of calligraphy. 10 
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10:30-1 1: 30 a.m. 
#13 -EDUCATION 

Chairman; Albert H. Yee, California State University, Long Beach 

. opportunities in professional 
e;ducation for chinese-americans 

By 

Herbert K. Yee 

Thank you cousin Albert, and members of the conference. I might say that 
I cerainly commend our Chairman, Thomas Chirm and the Executive Board 
of the Chinese Historical Society for putting on this wonderful program. I 
was glad that Albert sat me right in the center of the aisle here instead of on 
the end. I remember when Governor Reagan told me of a conference that he 
had attended at the Virgin Islands and in introducing the Master of Ceremony 
went down the line: Governor of Nevada, and Governor of Maryland; and 
all the Way undl he was fairly tired and he got to the end and he said, "now 
I will introduce to you the virgin of Governor's Island." So I'm glad I wasn't 
caught in that fix. . 

I bring you greetings from my little town of Sacramento, commonly known 
as Gheefau. Now, San Francisco is called the big city, "Difau," and certainly 
we live in a very pleasant area. Some of you, I know, come from New York 
and from all over the country. I hope you will enjoy spending a little time 
in our area. We stretch from a beautiful lake up at Lake Tahoe in the high 
Sierra and it goes down into the Mother-Lode country where gold was found 
and that's what it is all about. In Chinese we call it "gum san;" gold mountain, 
and then it goes into the Sacramento area and extends to San Francisco. As I 
speak this morning, I can think a little bit about my own family, in fact it 
came out in last week's Chronicle, in an article titled, "Fiddlctown." My great 
grandfather settled there and built a little Chinese herb store called the Doc 
Yee Herb store. So whenever you're in Fiddletown, please drop by this his- 
torical monument and visit that little place there. I found his diary and I 
thought I was going to find a monumental historical document. But opening 
it; I only found it listed his winnings and earnings in the gambling den across 
the street 

So that was a disappointment, but at least I know my great grai;^ifather 
was a human being. He came over with the miners or the railroad builders^ 
he was their Chinese herb doctor. Subsequently his son, who was my grand 
unde Dr. Ti Wah Hing, and then my father also took up Chinese herbs; a 



business carried on for tlircc generations. My father was originally an engineer. 
He wf nt tCLStaofor^ and UC and finally graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 19x1 With a masters degree in 1923. He went back to China, and 
built quite a few railroads. Now Albert mentioned to you' a little bit about 
my background so I will have to speak in that vein because it would be ludi- 
crous for me, not being an educator as I am a practicing dentist in Sacramento 
for 27 years, to tell a group of educators all about .education. So I will speak 
to you, briefly of course, touching on the various activities that I have been 
involved in. 

For 10 years I have been on the State Board of Dentistry. I have been very ^ 
privileged to have taken care of former Lieutenant-Governor Reineke, Wilson * 
Riles' family and now Jerry Brown has called mc about his particular situa- 
tion. But anyhow, I've been on the State Board of Dentistry, which licenses 
aU the dentists in the State. We give the e.xaminations. We have about 2,000 
dentists coming to the State to take the exam. 500 of them ardlocal graduates, 
which means from the five dental schools; Loma Linda, UCLA, USC, UC-San 
Francisco and UOP. We also have about 1,000 dental hygenists. They're the 
girls who help clean the teeth. In these 10 years, I have been involved with 
many dental problems. I think the one that was the most delicate and difficult 
was the foreign dentist problem. In 1967 we had a group of Filipino dentists 
who wanted to. take the examination with further education. During the 
Cuban crisis we allowed the Cuban dentists to come to our country as with 
the situation today for the Vietnamese doctors and dentists. We give them 
the first part of the National Board which is the basic science, that is, bio- 
chemistry, anatomy, physiplogy and etc. If they pass that, then they go to 
one of our dental schools for two years and they're eligible to take the 
Board examination. Well, the foreign dentists didn't think that they wanted 
to do that. With \^lly Brown on their side, I had to negotiate the bill for 
that in 1969 and they have been taking the exam for some five years. I must 
say that, however, they are lacking in many aspects; however they do have 
the opportunity and there are some who are very good. I will discuss a little 
bit further oh that. We also have disciplinary hearings against dentists. For- 
tunately we are very lucky that by the time you get to be a professional man 
you don't get into too many problems, but nevertheless when you administer 
to some 20,000 or 24,000 licensees which now include about 17,000 dentists 
in the State and about 5,000 or 6,000 dental hygenists problems occur. Every 
year we may have about 30 or 40 that will get into difficult problems; mean- 
ing,* they may defraud the public, or send for an insurance 6Uim that cannot 
be justified, or they may be alcoholic, or narcotic, or morally intemperant, 
or illegally advertise. Then we have in these past few years gone into corpora- 
tion; that is, dentists can be incorporated and also many other phases. Now I 
will mention briefly that I also serve on the Council in Dental Education which 
formulate all the dental programs f^^he country. We also accredit the school. 
Each school has to be accredited ^e every seven years. For six years I've 



been cravding around the country and IVe gone to many schools, and to 
many towns that I would not normally have gone. It is a unique experience 
because in ij^ny of these areas they've never seen a Chinese. Many times I 
would look m their roster and say, ''Ah, Tm glad to see you have accepted 
^ Qiinese by the name of Lowe,'* and then they would turn red-faced and 
they would say, 'i*m sorry Dr. Yee, Mr. Lowe is a white man or a ducasian,** 
so rd say, "get busy with it.'' On my responsibility as a regent of UOP, Tm 
very happy that I have this opportunity and most of you who are here locally 
know that th^ University of the Pacific is a very fine school. We have twelve 
colleges and among them are many professional schools; we have a School 
of Dentistry, a /V^cGeorgc College of Law which has 250 in each class. Our 
School* of Dentistry has 100 in each class. We have a School of Pharmacy, 
a School of Medical Science, which is developing now on Webster and Sacra- 
mento Streets, formerly the old Stanford-Lane Hospital. So, those of you 
who would like to come to one of our schools, please attend our campus in 
Stocktpn. We need you as a student; or, encourage your children to come. 
And then lastly, Tm involved in the California Post-secondary Education 
which, about three years ago, the legislature mandated in AB770 a commission 
which supersedes the University of California, State University and College 
System and the community colleges to coordinate, plan, and help to advise 
funding of these various segments. Of course, community colleges obtain 
most of their funding through their local districts. However, if there is any 
State funding to be made, it must go through our Commission. I just com- 
pleted the study which sets up the criteria for establishing any new campuses 
in California. 

However, those are the areas that I have been involved in and so I will 
speak briefly on what is the opportunity for Chinese-Americans in some of 
these professions that we seek. And certainly in the 70's, unlike the 6o*s, I 
think the young people are getting to be a Uttle more settled; the Vietnam 
war is over, and those that are in school have a meaningful purpose. They 
want to have a career. They want to find jobs. I think we will find this next 
period to be a period of rest, not unrest as we had in the '6o's. Ip this next 
decade we will, of course, find new attitudes, new changes th^t will encourage 
young people to go to college. Now, I might say that Chinese and Oriental 
people or Asiatic people usually, perhaps because of family background, may 
not need as much encouragement as other ethnic groups in wanting them to 
find a profession or career. In our School of Dentistry for instance at»UOP, 
for 135 positions we have 3,500 applicants, which means we have to select 
almost I out of 20. Now, it isn't all that bad because what happens to the 
youngsters is they crisscross. They apply to about six or seyen schools. So 
your encouragement to young persons or to a person who desires a profession 
must begin early. In high school, they have to want to go to coUege and want 
to do well. Now we have a lot of young women applicants; in our last class 
we accepted 17. And incidentally, in our class at UOP we had 14 Chinese 
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tnd 6 Japanese lo we had zo and 20 out of 135 « « Pretty good percentage ^ 
when you conild«rthe percentage of Asian-American population in the State 
of California. We're running over 10% Oriental in our Dental School at 
UOP. Incidentally, there was a bill, by Assemblyman Chacone I think last 
jHfetf, which would mandate that all of our educational system* be relegated 
Mck to a percentage of citizen component. That is ethnic balance and that 
would, of course, if we had more than our percentage at UC, have thrown 
moat of them out of college just to get a racial balance, and of course, I was 
vehcmcndy against that sort of thing and I'm glad it was dropped. I could 
apply that to medicine since I'm sure medicine and dentistry and law have 
the same format. These are very much sought after, including optometry, 
pMfrmacy^tod veterinary medicine, so that you must have a very good GPA. 
I'm talking about schools that arc professional schools, which usually means 
two years of cojlcge before you go into four years of professional training. 
In this aspect, our entry class of this year of 75^ which just began at UOP 
Dental School have a' grade point average of 3.45. So, we have a cut-off line 
at 3.2 and you can see the competition. And even among that group with 
3.2/we have a thousand young men that we have to sort out to get 135. So 
you tan imagine our task is almost impossible. But I'm- happy that in looking 
at the first page, these are computeri2;ed - there are two books, one book is 
computerized according to the alphabet and the other according to GPA; 
that in the first page of 40 -names I see 6 names that are of Chinese extracrion. 
Of course, I've always gone on the premise that we who are Chinese can 
compete on the same basis as anyone else. 1 ask for no favor frq^^ur school 
in that respect. The only area I may ask for is financial assistance; the Chinese 
' have a problem in that area. On that first page there were 6 Chinese; that 
last one from Stanford was a 3.7 and I made the remark, 'Vhat a smart aleck*' 
or something like that. So it shows the tough competition, but I understand, 
someone tells me, they don't give a "D" in Stanford anymore; so now I don't 
feel quite as bad because I certaiJy Jgfc^ have that GPA* when I went into 
dental school. Then we have thc^^H^dmission test; you have to take a 
test administered by die Council on W^jfi Education which I used to be on 
and I just got off this December, and you have to take a test just like MCAP 
for medicine, and certainly a law test. Then, of course, wiA certain recom- 
mendations you might get into the School. But I would certainly, of course 
being in the. pr^iffessiop, think of it with highest regard; I think it's a good field 
for young people w4io have the talent and the ability and the desire and the 
dediaMdi^ to go into these health professional fields or in the law, or enginey- 
ing, or architecture. Now Tm going to give you a few statistics to give you 
an idea of how we're doing as far as minority and especially as Asians. I'm 
not going to give you a long list and bore you witl^-a lot of statistics. But I 
think'those of you who live around here will know sonje of the schools that 
ni mention. Ill take up law for instance, at four schools: Hastings, UQ-Davis, 
UCLA and UC-Bcrkeley. Now, these arc very popular schools that are at- 
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tended by our young people^ There arc also San Diego and Cal Western and 
'Western State, but in Hastitigs, for instance, there are 1500 students, total 
student body. Total minority is 254, t6% are minority or 16*8 and Asian is 
7.7. Now in Davis'there arc 491 students; 171 are minority. Sa Da^ is doing 
great for a percentage of 34.8% and among the Asian-American we have 
13.2* At UCLA, the percentage is not high. There are n thousand law students 
at UCLA; 199 are minority which gives them a 19%, but Orientals are only 
2.5. And Berkeley has 914 and total minority of 249, which gives a 27% and 
Asian is 7.9. That gives you an idea, ;^o right away Davis is a very good school 
that has a high enrollment of Oriental or Asian students. Now Vm going to 
give you the latest figures on t;hc six professions which I have listed: Den- 
tistry, Medicine, Optometry, Pharmacy, Veterinarian Medicine, and Law and 
this pertains only to the University of California system and this is very 
current; I Just got it from our California Post«Secondary Office yesterday. 
This is the number of students enrolled at the end of this current year. Now 
in Dentistry, of course you must remember there are only two dental schools 
in the University of California, that's UCBerkeley up here at Parnassus Hill 
and UCLA down in Los AngcJes; there are 81 Asian-American students 
enrolled in dentistry. Now,- UC has about 88 students in each class so they 
have about 350 students and UCLA has about maybe 450 — so you have about 
800 students in the Dental school in the two UC school system and there are 
81, to they art running about 10%. In Medicine, there are 153 students in 
the three or four, i think there are four medical schools — let's see' there is 
Davis, there's UC-Berkeley up here, there's UCLA and there is one other, 
Irvine campus — so there's about 5 and so there's 153, In Optometry, there's 
only one Optometry School, and that is UC. In fact there are only vxo 
Optometry Schools in the whole State of California. The other one is a 
private school in Fullerton and the one at UC has about 60 in every class so 
there are about 250 and there are 33 Orientals enrolled there. In Pharmacy, 
at UC Pharmacy there are 109. And in Veterin^an medicine there are 12, 
that's in Davis. In fact there is only one school of Veterinarian medicine in 
the whole State of California. And of course in Law ther^'are 271 enrolled — 
for a total of 659, So that's a vast improvement from the enrollment of '72; 
I used another gage and at that time there A^e've gained 200 Asians. Now I 
didn't divide it up between Japanese or Chinese, I just assumed that probably 
it would be fairly even. At UOP, because we do have two or three members 
on our faculty that are Chinese and myself as a regent, we're strong in Chinese 
enrollment. At USC, because of the Japanese faculty there, there is a greater 
proportion of the Japanese enrolled there. But, that is neither here nor there. 
}Jow, these arc just a few figures. But that gives you a little idea of the 
opportunity that is available for these various professional fields. I'm not 
goh^ to take up anymore time unless there ire some questions, I've enjoyed 
talidi^ with you this morning. I don't know whether I've helped you or not. 
Pve tried to be as brief as I can; I know that there is another speaker after 



me. I certainly tppreciate, Albert, that you invited me to ipcak here and of 
courae if there ia anything tbat anyone has a question on, I would be happy 
to answer. Yes, young lady. . . . O.K. — the number? Well I don't have the 
numbers I just have the percentage. On Hastings, there Avas 7.7 of the 254, 
chat is minority so you can figxire that out from that, and then in ||avis, there 
was 171 minority in the Law school 171 minority out of 491 gives us the 
34.8% with 13.2%. This is quite current because this is the American Bar 
Asspciadon report as of January 17, 1975. O.K.? It's aboftt six months be- 
hind but this is probably for the last year's class. O.K.? — you want me to 
give any others or that's pretty good? Someone had a |iand up? — Yes; ... I'm 
sorry, J haven't ^one. into that problem. Some of th^ figures I quoted you 
did come from that Office of Qvil Righa and the HEW and about how they 
will fart outside after graduation I don't know how far you want to go in 
medicine actually, you're going to go into Manpower study, I find. that 
Chiii^ now we're talking about Qiincse- Anericans — are quite accept- 

, able as medical doctors. In fact, 60% of my practice is Caucasian, maybe 
25% Chinese and the rest is mixed: SoiF«S^sure in medicine, now — I'm not 
quite sure how lawyers do in the practice of L^w to the public. I'm sure they 
do pretty well. But, dentistry, architects have done very well, there are 

•several architects in my town — several of them were on the city plantiing 
commission, etc. Nurses have done well. Pharmacy — you see many Chinese 
and Orientals in the Pharmacy School at UC and at UOP. So, of course, the 
Manpower study shows we're graduating only 14,000 medical doctors and 
we need 19,000. So, as long as there is a nfced and yotfr^ fairly capable, I'm 
sure you'll be hired. . . . It's extremely hard to get in. I think there^jtfe only 
three veterinary schools in the entire West. One is in Denver, one is in Wash- 
ington and the other is at Davis I know it is very difficult to get in. I under- 
stand it is even more difficult to get into a School of Veterinary medicine 
than medical school because of the number of schools. So that's why I asked 
the last time I met, I had lunch with Don McNeil who is the director of our 
California Post-secondary Education, that wc should hire a man in our office 
to do a study of our health schools. And if thpre is a need in these areas where 
youngsters can't get into, that's where we should build mpre schools to accom- 
inodate their qeeds. A lot of our young people are going to Guadalajara. 
They have an enrollment of 5,000 down there and half of them are from the 
States. • " 
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IS CHINESE-AMERICAN HIStAy LIVING? 

■ ; ■ By ■ ■ . ^ 

JohnLum * • 

Is Chinese-American History living? For any of us who are peripheral!/ ^oU' 
nected with educational pr social research techniques, the title of this a^dtes^ 
is one hell of a mess. What's living to me may not be living to you. Thc'^ arc, 
to be sure, different levels to what oife can mean by the word living. I'll try 
to hit upon some of these levels. I will make quite a lot of use of \^l^t y^c 
call unobtrusive measures. Now, unobtrusive is like this. There is a p^PVilaf 
art exhibit, for example. You have no counter or anybody taking numb^i^ o^ 
people going through. So, you look at the tile on the floor in front th^ 
exhibit and how well is it worn put? Or if you want to ^feow what Idn^ of ^ 
drinking city this is and you really don't have a chance vB do somethirt^ ^cr/ 
scientific, you go over to the garbage dump and look at all the beer c^t^ and 
you get some idea. That's an unobtrusive measure. Arid, of course, XviU 
try to refer often to some other research. First, let's see' what we b^^^ iO 
balance. On the positive side^^ the ledger, we know that there arc Ch**^^" 
American historical sociedes ip"^^^ few cities throughout the United Stat^ the 
'most active of which arc probably right here in San Francisco's 0^esC 
Historical 'and Honolulu, flawaii's Chinese History Center. TJicV 

issue rtBgulalWnetihs. We know that there is at least 5 or 6 basic texts the 
Chinese in America that are relatively commonly used throughout cO^^^^eS 
and high schools in the United States. There is an increasing numt^^ o^ 
short-tenri courses oh the Chin'fese in America, geared towards the g^^^^ral 
public. I iipagine you can count this Conference as one of them. These C^^U^ 
tend to supplement the mqre formal semester-long courses being foU'^d irt 
more and more colleges and universities throughout the United States* ^^ght 
here in San Francisco we have as an added thing, TACT; The Asso^^^tiort 
of Chinese Teachers, ESAA Chinese-American History Project. Aside /foiU 
special editions of journals on the Chinese in America like some past i^cS 
of the California Histopcal Society and the Journal of Social Issues, ofic c^n, 
If she or he is so inclined, find numeroiS references to the Chinese-Anfi^^^aU 
activities integrated into articles that are non-Chinese in nature. For eX^pic, 
1 get a lot of my jollies skimpiing through articles in the California Hist^^cal 
Journal just to find any referiences niade to Chinese. Sure enough and ^^teO 
enough reference is made to somethrhg Chinese. Articles such as, "Ind^^al 
Workers of the World and Their Fresno Free Speech Fight,'' "T^LpS^ ^f.a 
Reputation;" 'or "The Image of California i» Britain i ^ 

review on Factories in the Field: the Story Migratory Fahmufg^ in ^Qli" 
fpmia, a book review of The Democratic Party in Calif omia^vfl^s.>^ ^^80 
to i8p6; all pf these make references , to some aspect of Chinese^^niericvj^ 
experiences. By the way, all these that l"just mentioned were just %c 
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edition. So can imagine if you looked through all these editions and just 
quicltlv skii ^ough them, you'U find enough references. More often than 
not, every is^"* of Calif orrtia Historical QuartMy entertains some passing 
xefetencK tP things Chinese-Amcrican. Then there are many of us who'arc 
faniiliar with San Haak," the Chinese-American six part series oa T.V. 
There are o<^o'«l feature articles on Chinese-American concerns in news- 
papers sach ^ *e Christian ScienceJionitor, the Washington Fast, The NfW 
York Times, «>d particularly the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and the Honolulu 
' Advertiser for example, if I can find it in here, I have quite an article here, 
well, anyw^/' 1 can't find it. But it says, the "Chincselieritage in Hawiu. 
Evttv Jo ofc^ MsaaSXy about three or four rimes a year, die Hawaiian news- 
paper speniJ «nrire editions on ethnic heritage. I'm going to cohie back to 
this tjoint il» a Utde ^vhUe and explain what this means by outside system 
snPlSrt.- Rigt?* no^> and I didn't even hear it mentioned throughout this 
conference t>«ijt was in the Sai^fraricisco Examiner the other day, and it 
wis in vestcf<^y's San Francisco Progress, there is a.|liblo e*hibit right here 
at Sutro Lib^^y, a half a block away, on the Cl^e in America. Lastly of 
course is tb** Conference itself. So you can see|hat diere are quite a lot of 
things 'so faf ^ ^e Chinese in America gre concerned. I think then, that there v 
is etfoueh e<^^^nce: that the Chinese in ^American .history is not dead. It can 
even be said *»t it exists. But is existing the same as living? What is the quaUty 
of that existence? How Uving-isit? Now let's look at the other side of the 

I Have be<5*^ losing aU kinds of things here. I don't know what the problem 
is. Oh. ves' ^« read a statement from the East-West a very short whUe 
ago bv our erstwhile friend, Ling Chi Wang: "Unfortunately few people 
in this couit<^ kno\v-TBe history of the mistre«^ient of the Chmese m die 
U.S Even f^^er people realize the welfare and fate of Chinese-Amenc^ 
are depended* on U.S.-China relations." Righ^ And there is a greit nationd 
study callecJ *e National Assessment in Educational ProgressyThe NAEP 
studies scho^'ls in the United States to see how good they a/c in different 
topics There >s a statement here in a summary of that. "Mos^cspomients had 
Uttle knowK'^ge of the contributions of minority groups tf/ Anjefgiii culture 
in history " 'T^o Studies done a few years ago in San Fraricisce^^nified School 
District, by way, I happened to have been the autho| of the studies -- but 
anyvaV iVanted some idea of what school children knew about ethnicity. 
The fiii year, it wasn't as good of ^ research design as desired because I 
. threw out q''*^ons and children had to respond to them." For example, even 
thoiigh this *^'t even necessarily Chinese-American but it's Aaan-American 
and vou caf sOnie fdea, if they mess op the Asian.^ericans, you can be^ 
sure thev 3^*= going ~ti^ mess up the Chinese-Americans. "Japanese people 
founded tb« missions in Califomia." 194 of 663 people missed that question. 
That's 2g 2^' ^as third^den; but we'U gO-on up itrto the sixth grade. 
"The CWn^ built many railroads in the We?t" 357 6|;663 missed; that's 



43-^% missed that question. "Jimmy Wong is a Japanese-American name." 
169 of 387 fnissed that one. That's almost 70%. And in the same question for 
the sixth graders, "The Chinese built many railroads in the West," 229 out 
of 387 missed for a 59.1%. ^Wcll, nvo years later, I said let's make this thing 
a Iittl(^ better. Instead of of throwing questions out, we started a little r^earch 
Whg in which I said, o.k. just tell me anything you know abotit Asians, any- 
thing you know about Blacks, anything you know about and so on and so 
forth. This is Just a sampling, a small thing. This is only in a class t)f 20, of 
which two are Asians, and they can't a^Wwer about th6ir own group. $0 from 
the 18 othecs, these are all:«he answers that we got about Asian people: 

"Asmi people speak funny." That was by a Black student. 

"CSmfese, (and he spells it "Chines") grownups wear makeup." By a white' 
stud^t. 

All right, that's the extent of that one, o.k.? 

"Peking i5 in Japan." 1 3 7 of 445^ missed that one. All right, well, you can see 
we're not getting too far in that one. We know about Albert Yee's studies 
from yesterday's sessions and also in his Journal of Social Issue on "Myopic 
Perceptions" of textbooks, how minorities are ill-treated, particularly the 
Chinese. All right, now, one thing that interests me, talking about obtrusive 
and unobtrusive evidence, is coin collecting and stamp collecting, and a 
whole slate of things coming on with this whole Bicentennial thing. Here's 
this— "the spirit of '76, proof quality, limited edition medallion in solid sterling 
silver." There is a picture of the drummers. O.K., we know that's not Asian. 
And yet'thfee are the things that are supposed to represent America. The 
first Bicentennial bell, Paul Revere .taking a ride — o.k., let's go to the Franklin 
mint collection. They're really coming out with a whole pile of thin^ Here 
is a great one. This collection is "the great people that made up Amenta." 
They have about 20 faces on a coin over here and I don't see one Asian-looking 
face. All right? But, to show yotl there is some hope, and this is a political 
process, here's some official coin medals of the Indian tribal nations as part 
of the Bicentennial. You see, Franklin mint again; the Indians have gotten in. 
AH right. But we can go on and I don't think I'm going to go over too much 
of the Franklin mint. I like junk mail. I think we can also tell from M3yor 
Alioto's statement a few weeks agq, "Chiftatown is not a ghetto." This hot 
•only shows that he doesn't understand Chinese- American history, but it 
shows a few othier things. I don't think we'll really go into that at this time. 
What's very important, a couple of weeks ago in Washington, D.C, the 
Smithsonian Institution has put up a bicentennial display, a really very fabulous 
display, of the 200 years of American History. I went through it and they 
have themes like this. "Immigration"— you don'-t see anything on Asians. On, 
"Peoples of America," you don't see anything on Asians, except one litde 
photograph exhibit. There is apparently a Chinese person sitting with a 
Csincasian wife. His children are sitting /around the kitchen table. They 
have one hot dog on ^ch plate. That's the Chinese-American experience, I 



guess. In the section on transportation, nothing is inen||cgeci on Asians. On 
the section on race relations, there is nothing njj^qtionecrori On the 

section on dvil ri^ts, there is nothing mentiopfefion Asians.* 0n the section 
in Calif omia, there iS a small part on the Chiite^; The Chinese are known 
for their foods, art and utensils. And the only tihie you can see any Asians 
is in the war and the military section^ in which Commodore Perry is shown, ^ 
and a few other things to do with Japan, but nothing Chinese-American, 
Resident Ford's stotcmen|^n the Vietnamese: "Americans have always wel- 
craied the Asians." Well! %here again, you know, Chinese-American history 
* is not living. Stamp collecting. I went through all the stamps that the Uilfited 
States has ever pmited; over two thousand. The only Asian faces that you 
sec arc one of Chiang Kai Shek and one of Sun Yat Sea Now, I don't kj*fiyy^ 
that we particularly consider those two in Chinese-American history, ^b^^^ 
you are a stamp collector, there is nothing hitting you ?subhminally. You^B^ 
we might know a lot *of things about Chinese^American history, but how^ 
docs it hit you? Street signs, park names, the only name I can find in going ^ 
through the San Francisco street directory is China basin, which I don't think 
anybody knows about. iTiere is a Lee Avenue, but I don't know if that "Lee" 
is Chinese. There is a Mark^'Lane. I don't know if it's named after Him Mark 
Lai; or . . . there's an old Chinatown Lane. You could see Chinese things in 
Chinatown, but if you think of Spanish names, all the streets are not just in 
the mission areas. There are Rivera, Ortega, Santiago. Those things hit you 
subliminally. You know it. In Hawaii, many streets are named after Hawai- 
ians. You know it at least in Hawaii, because look at the street signs, if you are 
ndt illiterate. Now, we notice some subliminal things like Bing Cherries. 
But for all you know, it could beDave Bing, the Black baseball player. You 
have Lums Hot Dogs, but Lum is German, and if Lums Hot Dogs were 
Chinese, maybe Td be richer. The only thing I can think of that is subliminal, 
is, of course, the Lau vs. Nichols Decision, in which many things are called 
Lau now: Lau Centers, but I will leave that to Karl Li and Ward Sinclair this 
afternoon. As to the content analysis of newspapers, I have to quickly do this. 
On another article, which I just have done about the People's Republic of 
China, when the Chinese want to mention something, they make a concerted 
effort. In just one edition, for example, I counted 20% of the domestic articles 
were on the ethnic minorities. And this is the daily newspaper affair. How 
many times do we ever see this in the United States unless it is on crime or 
something like this? O.K. So, those are stacking up the things. If one were 
to draw some conclusions from this picturq of evidence, it might be accurate 
to say that Chinescr American history is not dead. But if one were to put the 
existence on the ten-point scale from "very deiad" to such a thing as "very 
alive," with very alive being 10, I would put Chinese- American at this stage ^ 
of history at ^bout two. Chinese- American is dead or non-existent to most 
people. It is existing to a number of those who have taken upon themselves * 
to -do some readings in it — if not even some investigating. It even acquires 
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a life- for a few buffs, a few natives and some specialized research centers. 
Adding to thfe picture, though, is the fact that most who study it, study it in 
segregated circumstances. ^As has been said more than once, the segregation 
in our curriculum reflects the segregation in our society. This situation reflects 
a very real dilemma: much of our history is not one of isolating happenings. 
It's not just the Chinese-American history or just the Irish-American history 
or just the Jewish^A«erican history. Much of our histoar has been inter- 
twined. Reality was an integration of events and experienB. Yet our history 
and our curriculum cited events as if they occurred in isolaoon. Ethnic iiistory 
seems more often than not to come in an individual package. All these, of 
course, are not reflected only in C!iinese-American lustory. All ethnic history, 
in fact, has this weakness and will never become living if it doesn't reflect the 
life of reality as it really was and is, an integration and interrelationship of 
events. Is it a shame that a lew instances of integrated reporting that there 
are, like the numerous scattered articles that I mentioned in California Histor- 
ical Quarterly y are not more widely read? Jn their rightful haste to. balance 
history, more ethnic historians are busy girhenug faces. School persons, how- 
ever, have not done so much in their busy schedule to make these facts come 
,alive. So-called relevant learning activities are few. Al Sing Yuen's "loo Years 
Before Me,'* which has an activities chart which includes at least three 
educational-psychological principles to make Chinese-American histoiy alive, 
is about the only learning material on Chinese-Americans that I am really 
familiar with that inculcates this. Everything el«e is just a body of knowledge 
which replaces another body of knowledge. Practically everything else is 
mere acquisition and enumerating of facts; not the most effective^ way to 
learn or to remember or to keep alive. Spcdficaily, there are learning activ- 
ities, by contrast, which generate much follow cr interest. For example, as a 
bicentennial activity. The Polynesian Voyaging Society hasJengaged in much 
research to build a sailing vessel like the original ones which first came to 
Hawaii from Tahiti. Public interest is built up by public relation activities to 
Solicit public funds. Dolors all get some title, depending on the size of their 
donations, and they would be called as a paddler, a sailor, an oarsman, etc. • . . 
They work, believe me; while I was in elementary Catholic school, we used 
to spend five dollars on pagan babies. These things work. Hawaii newspapers 
have always supported the educational system. Special editions on the ethnic 
heritage are regularly printed throughout the year. Coverage shy away from 
exotic treatment, but, rather, discuss topics rather naturally. School childrc3l^ 
contribute, to some of these editions. There is in Hawaii a so-called non- 
system support to school learning activities. In the Palau Islands, out in the 
Mariannas, all history projects by school-aged children are corrected by the 
Palauan elders for veracity of facts and the collecting of Palauan language. 
History and language is seen as integrated learning experiences. Applying 
some learning principles to Chinese-American history, we'll try to look at 
what is happening to us. A statement about something is npt the same as 
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Experiencing it' We tuiv^S||^4nff^^ a resulf of hear- 

ing stttangits about expe'rierices>qfhis is one kind of 

>o>Vlcd^c: Yet we iW^W^ ^ tftfitlcnowledgc veiV shi^towlj^ br even not 
atVL Iiforafcr'to*rin^owledge,t6 i*moi^ conscious level, passive learning 
^jmiiinc^ mgje adt^ced |;pAiniqucs.:Ciassroom t^ch- 

r^M^pid^ as di^^fewy, s^kitioi^^Ie-playirtg;' repetition^ 5II must be more 
"iM^icd if Chinese Wst^iyMs te bc^bmc-morc ^lye. The prificiples underlining 
^l&piicfciMiicjtiw do nqt'ha^c to 6e lijnirtd oill^'^he classroom. They should 
sjppKed Whej^c^^ possible, which Eventually brings u^more 

^^tQ the tdpic of ^burce allodKon^ than it.docs ta instruction. Put in another 
w^y: itawrbraW that tlhi^arey^ levels of learning, the cognitive 

and the afl^V^ with ^he^gpitn^e KaVing to do with knowing. and the. 
^ alTcctiVe having ta do With'th^fcfeBng, in Edition to knowing. What is the 
situation as appUed fo^resc American history? On the cognitive or knowl- 
edge level, there are lot df historical facts known^ most of which, stem 

ftom secondary sources, that fs, facts stemmihg from other than basic sources. 
There seems to be precious litde new findings, although our archival session 
last Thursday and March Fong's talk last night at the banquet, show that 
primary sources are existent. Additionally, despite the still goodly amount of 
knowledge of Chinese- American history, precious litde of it is developed into 
any theory, let alone coherent theory: Stanford Lyman is the only person I 
know that has any real theory on Chinese-American history. The theory he's 
building is going to make these facts come alive. Merely hashing a. body of 
facts is not in itself a theory. Speaking of theories, I can, probably to your 
annoyance, give you some theory on why there is so little theory you can 
find in Chinese- American history! Basically, it is because most of us are not 
social-science oriented. We are not so oriented because our pak social environ- 
ment, which included generous doses of Waspish racism imposed upon us, 
forced us into areas of endeavors that left us so little time and talent for social 
skills. Anyway, let us mention something about the affective level of learning. 
How much Chinese-American history is absorbed by the reading of Chinese- 
American literature, since it is by literature that one empathizes? You can 
answer this by asking yourselves* what Chinese-American literature is there? 
' Of the few that there are, how many are even read? 

Since I have so far picked on educators and researchers, let me say some- 
thii^ about the Chinese Historical Society of America here in San Francisco. 
Nothing personal, of course. Is the Chinese Historical Society continuously 
linked to a university, a school, or a bilingual project such as the 
Chinese History Center is? Does the Chinese Historical Society of .AlHSi*^ 
have, say, a travelling photo e.xhibit to popularize Chinese-American eirpMp* 
cnccs? By the same token I haven't let schools and educators off the hookyet. 
Have educators themselves come up with^'any bright ideas for linkages with 
organizations such as the Chinese Historical Society of America, and by this, 
I don't mean ripping them off for freebies. 
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To tie this discussion together with some ideas I have about resources alloca- 
tions, call it politics in its broadest sense, if you will, I would like to refer to 
a few pages in an article I have just written about bilingualism in the People's 
Republic of China: 

As with many other foreign countries, education in the People's Republic 
of China is more centralized than it is in tfie United States. Although 
not entirely clear, the educational-political process seems to follow a 
pattern similar to the following descriptions. Every province, municipal- 
ity, and social system, in this case, the schools, has a revolutionary com- 
mittee. These committees insure that Communist Party thoughts and 
politics are carried out. These committees have various sub-divisions, 
among which, is education. For this discussion, you might throw in the 
word "history" instead of education. The committees attempt to co- 
ordinate one aspect of life with another. Education, for example, would 
be in line with agriculture, health, factory work, welfare, etc. This 
centralization ensures that China's ^cational systems being open prove 
that open systems do not necessarily breed innumerable alternatives that 
cannot be dealt with effectively. If anything, the wide openness of China's 
cducationaKsystems makes it virtually impossible for deviancy to sneak 
.in. There are just too many plates where the systems are open and visible 
to those in and out of those systems. 

Beside/just being open, much outside or non-system support is given 
to education jfl|that adults can "feel" for the ^students. For example, 
Putonghua and English, which most students are required to study, are 
broadcast over |>cal stations. Adult support and empathy of what stu- 
dents undergo, then, are enhanced. In political jargon, all of these activ- 
ities blur the line of distinction at the border separating the system from 
its euA^ironment. 

All of this systems discussion is not without a historical perspective. One 
has only to visit any of the many historical exhibitions that are currently ' 
being popularized to„sense why China's educational systems are so open. To 
rid itself of centuries of internal and foreign oppression, China has under- 
gone calculated movement after calculated movement. There was a movement 
to unify itself in its resistance to Japan, a movement to rid itself of foreign 
oppression, a movement to strengthen itself economically and agriculturally, 
'^nd a movement to rid itself of perceived reactionary influences. Every action 
is hopefully calculated as an integral part of some other action. If it can be 
controlled, nothing 'is wasted -time, action, or materials. A web is weaved 
' . . . system analyst's delight. 

This historical perspective is kept vivid and alive by weaving it into the 
hpol system^s curricula. Themes referring tr the movements mentioned 
aj^ove,. are^xonsistently brought up in languagt. lessons, in social studies, in 
art, in music, jn health, and even in many meetings. 

In supportive roles, every province and city seem recently to be operating 



museums, which, in one way or another, refer to \mts of past J?ppt ^KiB^ 
compared to times of present liberation. Pdlhaps the best term ft^all this 
precious historical perspective, as used by our many hosts and guides through- 
out our China tour, is the word "porpularize." Unlilfe the varied interpreta- 
tions many other countries have given this term, there's only one strict mean- 
ing in China — all persons are to be involved. Popularization of anything, 
then, docs not come about by chance. A hjfgh level decision must first be made 
etc and Vll finish up my talk here. 

In closing, I would like to stress that I am not suggesting that we all embrace 
the People's Republic of China. I am, hoM*ver, suggesting that wc.<^ook 
toward the People's Republic of China as a model of how learning principles 
and political resources allocation are blended to make history vivid and alive. 
All of us — historical society members, educators, public relations people, 
motivational research people, socially aware Chinese-Americans, and non- 
Chinese friends — we all have roles to perform if we are to make Chinese- 
American history alive; more alive, not only for the sake of bettering human 
interrelationships. After all, a more living history more ensures that past mis- 
takes and injustices may be prevented from being fiuther perpetuated. 

Thank you. 
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FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
eHINESE-AiMERICAN PROJECTS 

By 

^ Ward Sinclair 

Introduction 

In order to understand what Federal funds arc available for what programs, 
it is necessary to become knowledgeable about Public Law 93-380, the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974. You will find in reviewing this law that^ there a^e 
several sources of funding for certain kinds of activities. On the asSumptiog^ 
that Chinese-Americans would be interested in bilingual education, I have 
prepared a description of the bilingual education programs that appear in 
this piece of legislation. ' ^ 

This review of Public Law 93-380 shows there are more than a dozen 
bilingual educational activities mentioned in the Law. It is not the intent here 
to place any value judgments on these activities, but rather to identify and 
to describe briefly each one. It is obvious that Congress clearly intended to 
make special provisions for persons of limited English-speaking ability. 

I. Title ly ESEA 

Under Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), com- 
pensatory 'programs for educationally deprived children will not only con- 
tinue, but will be expanded to include prKrams for the children of migrant 
farmers and fishermen, fllr handicapped cMldren, and for neglected or delin- 
quent children. In each of these categories there is a disproportionate number 
of children who have limited English-speaking ability. See Subjpart 2, Sections 
121, 122, and 123^ 

Bilmgual Educpif^ A ct 
This act conpalns the following definitions which are important: 
^ Sec. 'jo^/i^) The following definitions shall apply to the terms used in 




fi) The term 'limited English-speaking ability,' when used with refer- 
^^e to an individual, ineiiis— 

"(A) individuals who were not bom in the United States or whose 
native language is a language other than English, and 
J, "(BJ) individuals who come from environments where a language other 
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than Eifglish is'dominant, as further -defined by the Commissioner by regu- 
lations; and by reason thereof, have difficulty speaking and understanding 
iiwtraction in the English language. 

(2) The ^cmi *native language,* when used with reference to an indi- 
vidual of limited Ei^Iish-speaking ability,, means the language normally 
used by the parents of the child. 

(3) The term low-income' when used with respect to a fan;iily means 
an annual income for such a family which docs not exceed the low annual 
income determined pursuant to section 103 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(4) (A) The term 'program of bilingual education' means a program 
of instruction, designed for children of limited English-speaking ability 
in elementary or secondary schools, in which, with respect to the years 
of study to which such program is «plicable— 

(i) there is instruction givel^i, and study .of, English and, to the 
extent necessary to 'allow a cWld to progress effectively through the 
educational system, the native language of the children of limited English- 
spiking ability, and such instrucudn .is given with appreciation for the 
cultural heritage of such children, aSl with respect to elementary school 
instruction, such instruction shall, to the extent necessary, be in all courses 
or subjects of study which will allow a child to progress effectively 
through the educational system; and 

(ii) the requirements in subparagraphs (B) through (E) of this 
paragraph and established pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
arc met. 

(B) A program of bilingual education may make provision for the 
voluntary enrollment to limited degree therein, on a regular basis of chil- 
dren whose language is English, in order that they may acquire an under- 
standing of the cultural heritage of the children of Umited English-speak- 
ing abEUty for whom the particular program of bilingual education is 
designed. In determining eligibility to participate in such programs, pri- 
ority shall be g^en to the children whose language is other than English. 
In no event shall the program be designed for the purpose of teaching a 
foreign language to English-speaking children. 

(C) In such courses or subjects ol^stuSy as art, music, and physical 
education, a program of bilingual education shall make provision for the 
participation of t:hildren of limited English-speaking ^ility in regular 
classes. 

(D) Children enrolled in a program of bilingual education shall, if 
graded classes are used, be placed, to the extent practicable, in classes with 
children of approximately the same age and level of educational attain- 
ment If children of significantly varying ages or level of educational 
attainment are placed in the same class, the program of bilingual educa- 
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ooo shall seek to insure that each child is provided with instruction Which 
is appropriate for his or her level of educational attainment 

(£) An application for a program of bilii^ual education shall be 
developed in consultatioo with parents of children of limited English- 
speaking ability, teachers and, where applicable, secondary school stu- 
dents; in the areas to be served, and assurances shall be given in the applica- 
tion itfiat, aftet tbe application has been approved under this title, the 
applicant will provide for participation by a commTftee composed of, and 
selected by, such parents, and, in the case of secotHtry schools, represen- 
tatives of secondary school students to be served. 

The law authorizes a sliding sc^e for funding which, if fully financed, 
would more than double the current level of support. Grants are to be pro- 
vided to local education agencies and institutions of higher education for the 
establishment, operation, and improvement of bilingual education programs; 
to be provided for^uxiliary and supplementary conmiunity educational activi- 
ties for adult education programs and preschool programs, and to be provided 
to state education agencies in order that they can give technical assistance 
and coordinate bilingual education activities. 

One-third of the appropriationsis to be used for training bilingual teachers. 
In addition, the National Institute of Education is to receive $5,000,000 annual- 
ly to carry out a program of research in the field of bilingual education. 

Section 723 provides for "not less than 100 fellowships leading to a graduate 
degree" for the purpose of "preparing individuals to train teachers for pro- 
grams of bilingual education." 

3. Ethnic Heritage Studies •Centers 

The legislation authorizes condaued support^or these (Dentins to July i, 
1978. Many funded programs contain a bilingual component. 

4. Equal Educational Opportunity 

The only reference to Bilingualism found in Title II is Section 204 (F) 
where the Law states emphatically that: "the failure by an educational agency 
to take appropriate action to overcome language barriers that impede equal 
participation by its students in its instructional programs'' is deemed an un- 
lawful practice. • 

5. Federal Impaq' Aid Programs 

Title III makes major changes benefiting the Bilingual child in Public Laws 
81-815 and 81-874.. Section 304 excludes Impacted Aid funds spent by local 
education agencies for the benefit of Bilingual children when calculating a 
State's equalization formula. Section 305 includes children who reside on 
Indian lands when computing eligibility. ^->v^ 

6. Consolidation Programs — Title IV • 

States which wish to receive grants under this title must submit a State 
Plan which would have to include the identification of local education agencies 
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where the average per pupil expenditure is "higher because of "cl^ldren from 
low-income families, children living in sparsely populated areas, and children 
from families in which English is not the dominant language."/ 

Under the Special Projects Act of Title IV, Section 404, (c> (2) (g), there 
is aathorization for projects for gifted and talented children, including, those 
in bilingual education programs. 

7. TrttiE VI — Rart a — Adxh-t Education • ^ • • ; 

^. S^fcdon 607 provides special assistance for Bilingual Adult Education Pro- 
groTm- Such projects are to be coordinated with similar activity funded u^der 
T^e VII of the Vocational Education Act. The instruction is to be given in 
both English and the native language of the adult. Fifteen percent of the 
States' Adult Education allotment is to be set aside for Special Adult Educa- 
tion Projects including the development of "methods* for educating persons 
of limited ^gliS^-abiUty." ^ 

B — El^JJCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED ; . . 

Section 6x4 authorizes a one year only special State entitlement to assist 
states in initiating, funding, and improving programs and projects for the 
educadbn of handicapped, preschool, elementary, and secondary students. 
The law also broadens the screening procedures used in identifying handi- 
capped children by stipulating that "procedures to insure the testing and 
evaluation materials and procedures utilized forthe purposes of classification 
and placement of handicapped children to be selected and administered so 
as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory." 

9. Emergency School Aid Act 

This Act continues to support pi^rams designed "(i) to meet the special 
educational needs of minority group children who are from environments in 
which a dominant language is other than English for the development of 
reading, writing, and speaking skills in the English language and their primary 
language, and (\i) to meet the educational needs of such children and their 
classmates to understand the history and cultural background of the minority 
*-groups of which such children are members." 

10. National Reading Improvement Program 

Title VII provides expanded support for a national reading program, and 
specifics in Section 705 that special priority is to be given "schools having large 
numbers or high percentages of children with reading deficiencies." One of 
the criteria set forth in the application process stipulates that provision must 
be made for "the use of Bilingual Education methods and techniques to the 
extent consistent with the number of elementary school-age children in the 
area served by a reacfing program who are of limited English-speaking ability." 

11. Higher Education Act of 1965 — Developing Institutions 

Section 832 allows a new institution to become eligible for Federal assistance 
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during its inidil operating year, if the Commissioner determines th^t the 
ifttdtcrtion "will substantially increase higher education for Spanish-speaking 
people." E^eviously there had been a three-year waiting period. 
tz, Hi$^n Education Act of 1965 Section 833 

This Section ma^cs it possible for coljeges and universities to receive grants 
br contracts for the purpose of adding to their curriculum "a program of En- 
glish language instruction for students of limited English-speaking ability." 
Such students may also receive ''guidance and counseling in order to enable 
them to pursue a post-secondary education." 

1 3. BiUNGUAL Vocational Training 

Section 841 amends the Vocational Education Act of 1963 by specifically 
authori^gf Bilingual Vo^tional Training for persons of limited Ejiglish- 
speaking ability; and by adding a new Part J carrying the title "Bilingual - 
Vocational Training." Pan J is intended to provide language instruction for 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen already in the labor market; and *Vho deare 
or need training or retraining to achieve year-round employment, acfjust to 
changing manpower needs, expand their range of skills, or advance in employ- 
ment." 

14. Library Services and Construction Act 

These services have been expanded Specifically to include "programs and 
projects which serve areas, with high concentrati6f)s of persons of limited 
English-speaking ability." 

Summary ' ^ 

^ In addition to these specific citations, there axe several others which refer 
directly to the concems of t^ie Federal government for our Indian population/ 
Several provisions of 93-380 deal with bilingual programs for this particular 
group. Altogether there are at least twenty references in the Education 
Amendments of 1974 to bilingual education. ^ 

Organization of the U.S. Office ok Education 

Now tfiat it is apparent that there are several different provisions for FederaF 
funding of bilingual education programs, the next question is how to apply 
and compete for these funds. It must be remembered that bilingual ediicadoh 
is being used here only as an example, the same principles apply whether you 
are seeking funds for handicapped ch^dr^n, adult education, ethnic heritage, 
or whatever. What should be in^ded in such an outline? 

First, let me describe the organization of the U.S. Office of Education. 
Under Dr. Terrell Bell, Commissioner of Education, there are five^ureaus; 
each headed by a Deputy Commissionr These Bureaus are the Bureau of 
School Systems, the Bureau of^ost-Secondary Education, the* Bureau of Oc- 
cupational and Adult Education, the Bureau ^jij^he Handicapped, and the 
Office of Indian Affairs. In addition to this Wasmngton office, there are ten 
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Regional Offices, each of which is organized in a similar fashion. Each of the 
Regional Offices is headed by a Regional Commi^ioner. The Regional equiva- 
lait to^a Deputy Commissioner in Washington is an Assistant Regional Com- 

missimer. . . « 

If you know definitely which Assistant Regional Commissioner is* respon- 
sible for the program abqut which you want information, that is the person 
to call. On the other hand, if you do notiuiow who the proper person might 
be, your best bet is to call the Office of the Regional Commissioner in the. 
Region Inhere y(p4i live who will tlien direct you to the proper individual. 
Included with tfiesc remarks is a list of the ten Assistant Regional Commis- 
sioners for School Systems which gives their addresses, telephone numbers, 
and the States included irreach of the Regions. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the Regional Offices arc your 
quickest and most effective cqntact for information about programs funded 
through the Office of Ediication.lt is the responsibility of the Regional Offices 
to disseminate information and to provide technical assistance to any organiza- 
tion or interested individual who requests it. ^ ' . 

flow Proposals Gft Funded 

Too often people look at Federal legislation to see what appears to be the 
areas in which the Federal government is interested. They then try to devise 
a program which will enable them to get a piece of the money. A much bet- 
ter way to try to do what you deem important and within your capability 
is to identify your top priority and then develop an outline rather than a 
formal proposal. With this outline you can discuss your idea with Federal 
officials, State or local eduoarion pereonnel, and other colleague^ to get their 
reactions. 

' There are five points that should be covered in this outline . First, you 
should include a brief description of your idea. Second, identify the target 
population which you have in mind and explain why they need tTie service 
you are proposing. This is your needs assessment. Third, describe yow 
evaluation procedures. You will have established certain objectives or goals, 
but how will you know if or when you reach them? Fourth, point out why 

• Federal dollars are needed. Be sure that you are not astang the Federal govern- 
ment to finance, an activity which should be the responsibility of a state or 
local education agency. Finally, attach a budget. In this initial stage the budget 
docs not have to be a complete, itemized, line budget, but you should indicate 
in broad terms 1ibw much money you will need and for how long. Are you 
seeking funds for six months, an academic year, a calendar year, or what? 

This outline should be two to three pages in length plus the budget. When 
it is completed, contact your Regional Office tp find out to whom you should 

send it. • • 

Assuming that you receive a favorable reply, you will probably be asked 
to develop a formal propoSiil according to a set of published guideline*;. .When 
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tlus occurs you can be quite certain that many other individuals and groups 
will also be submitting proposals for. funding from the same source. 

The gufdelines will tell you, in JSctail, the deadline for submission "of your 
proposal, the infomiation that it must contain,' and when thjc^ decision to 
fund ©r not to fund will be made. The rest is up to you. Sincp you are now 
in a national competition, you mOst prepare the be^t proposal of which you 
are jpapable according to the criteria contained the guidelines. 
After the proposals have been received (if jjpurs doe!s j|iot arrive on time, 
^ it will not be considered), they are evaluated by a panel of noa-Fedcrgl p§(^le 
who score them accordirtg to the same criteria that was lisedin writijig ^lem. 
NtiVI ^h^y ^re ranked in order with the highest score being first and" so on. 
The proposals are funded according to this order staring at? the top atid going 
dow^>|he list until the money runs out. ' * ^Jif . ' 

Conclusion ' / V ' ^ 

It must be remembered that often there .are several sourccs.of funding for 

'a well-conceived, carefully planned, skillfully documeiUjU proposal. Seek 
and get the advice of the stafl^of the Regional Offices. rtHafi''thari loQkiAg ta 
see what funds are available; determine .where y^pWJp^rest lies and where, 
yoti want to try tp make an: impact. Even thoii^jlwve cannot fund every 
proposal or idea, we recognize the fact that you-<rr^Jthe one who knbws what 

• you7>p$rticular situation is. You know what needs to "be done, and now, I 
hope you know that the Office of Education want^ to help. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND'WELFARE 
^ , OFFICE OF EDUCATION > 

ASSISTANT REGIONAL COMMISSION'S FOR SCHOOL SYSTE\^ ' * 

Region 1: Connecticut, Maine, Massachasctts, New FMpshire, Rhode Islvi<lt Vjemront* 

Fred J. Wilkms(«i, ARC for School Sj^ems, ^ohn F. Kennctjy Federal Bililduig, Gofyem- 
, mcnt Center, Bdston, Massachusetts ^§;|D3-, (617) 223-6891 * W 7 * * 
7/; New Jersey, Now Vork, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands ^ 
Ward Si nclair, ARC for School Systems, Room 3954, 26 Federal Plaza, New York^ 
^AWflTlooof; (212) 264-4424 V.;" 
i^TUgion 111: Dclawa^, , District of . Columbia, Maryland, Penn^lvanja, Virgima, ^^"^l^c^^^^ 
Virginia jb' 

Edwai:d Cooper, ARC for School systems, P. O. Box 13716, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; ' 
i9ioi; (ai5) 597-1037 ^ 
Ji?fi^^*/^^.' Alabama, Florifla, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, iNorth Carqlinai South 
• Carolina, Tennessee ^ i» * - 

William J. Phillips, ARC for School Systems, 50 Seventh. Scree|;,,NE, Atlanta, Georgia 
30323; (404) 526-3676 ^i. ' y:^ . V , 

Rtf^cn V: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohior Wisconsin L ' ' 

P. Max GabbejT, ARC for SchooLSystemsj, 300 South Wackcr Drive, Chicago, lUinois 
. Mc6\ (312) 353-7330 

" Rr^'<7n K/: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okkhomaitlcxas ' . ♦ ' . 

Eric N. Dchnard, ARC for School Systems, 1114^ Comme^xe Stjceet, Da^as,. Texas 75262; 
(214) 749-io«4 - iit> 

Report Vll: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska ' " W i\ 

Harold h. Bkckbum, ARC for School Systems, 601 East nth Street, Kansas Ctty^Mi5- 
sotiri 641035^(816) 374-2276 " -y 
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JUgiidyfH: fMonSBMhS^m North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming ^ 
* DKlphn ^\mkel, ARK^orJIehool Systems, i96i'St;out Street, Denver, Colorado Soiox; 

Rggiaf^ /» Afizon^ (mjMml^^^^* Nevada, Americaa Samoa, Guam, Trust Territory 
of the Adfic kbn d^te ^jt^ 

Alfredo Villa, /pSiffTtKchool Systems, Federal Office Building, 50 Fulton Street, San 
Frahcisco, California 94101; (415) 556-7369 
Region X: Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
Allen Apodac^ ARC illifichool Systems, Arcade Plaza, 1321 Se<Jond Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington 98 10 1 ; (xo6) 442-0450 




2:00- 2:15 p.m. Break. rf* 



2:15- 2:45 p.m. 



CURRICyLUM KIT FOR 

. #f UNDERSTANDING CHINTESE AMERICANS 

' * ■ . , .* ' , • ' 

AwaWong 

In a muldcnltural society, it^is^important for teach^ and students to Ipiow 
about the life experiences, contributions and history of the Chinese in Ainer- 
ica. It is equally important for teachers and students to know about, to under- 
stand and to respect the life styles of the Chinese American students in their 
class and in their school. It is hoped that thi;? Curriculum Kit for Understand- 
ing Chi^icse Americans developed by The ^Association of Chinese Teachers 
(TACSiltyill help to foster this understanding. ' ^ - 
; Invi05^f'5, The Association of Chinese Teachers received a one-year grant 
from the Office of Education, De|>artment of Health, Education md Welfare 
underr the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) for its proposal entitled: 
"Project for Cross Cultural Undeisi^nding: The Chinese Americans.^ The 
goal of the Project was to complement and strengthen the school district's 
efforts to increase ^nbldpiltural understanding witWn the school community 
(kindergarten to sixth grade). ^ 

A maior activity of the Project was to develop curri<hilum materials which 
focused' on contemporary lifestyles of djiinese Americans in San Francisco. 
Such instructigj ^ materials are a necessity _becausc pi the lack of appropriate ^ 

* The Assodati^of Chinese Teachers is a profesaomU educational cMuWiofl founded 
in 1969 to address itself to a Qumber of educational problems conftondnyrnc school com- 
mnnxty. Among these were the l^ick of curriculum materials and staff traininj^ on the' 
history, expericrices and life styles of Chinese Americaiis. 



currjculutitlmteri orvjk)htcil|||)orary Chinese Amcricansior the implcmcn- 
taddii of a multi-cthn/clfotru^ pr6||ram in the San Francisco Unifiied 
School District. Furthcnj^cj^, there is a dearth of materials — audio-visual and 
literature whii:h are re^pii^t to and reflect the contemporary mores and 
values of Chinese Ant^fj^^^ 

This past ycfar, the ft^^Hkt developed the "Curriculum Kit for Understand- 
ing Chinese AmericanC- aimiJ^^tnedia' presents designed for kindergartei;! 
to the sixth grade to be ylsed in a total group Mpngi in small groups or indi- ^ 
vidually. The puirpose olP the kit is toJncrease 8^ cultural understanding by 
providing infornlJ^tib^* about contemporary Chinese American life styles 
for all elemenoary^^e students^ 

The curricalulp 4ft contains the following: ' \ * 

— three soun^fi^trips 

— recall giuneji 
_ open-en^ed^dw 

— rolf playHfllctivities 
pre/pos^^Kest American A^vareness Test 

•-^acherHPIlBe 

The thJW filmstrips portray life styles of Chinese Americans and are in- 
tended toiRlused as a.^eries in utuie^standipg Chinese Americans. 
' Filmstrip Getting to KnoiJ^Bft^'Ol Lo-uj^showsta Chinese American girl 
living in the^Ghinatown/Nortl^ Beach area of Sari Francifco. Htk objective 
for this filmstrip is to appreciate differences and^ siifliUrides between the 
Chinese ibierican arid other American lifestylfcs. Thus, Clarol l^w, an eight- 
year old bilingual/t)lcttltural girl is seen participating in a number of activitieSf 
those which are common to n^hy .people ,and those which reflect her 
ocular tyStural heritage/ i 
Filmstrip ^2, My Friend^ Roland Ghan.-pottrzys a Chinese immigrant fam- 
- ily^^ving in Chinatown and their difficulties in language^ employment and 
. ^ adjustment a different environment. The objectives of thj|||^articnlar 
'fihnstrip are to indicate that Chinese imniigrants begin a new^e in this coun- 
try and need to learn new things. In this filmstrip, IRolan^rand his family 
jfiil^ • . 

Filmstrip ^3, Juliets Report y emphasizes the ce^^^tions of the phihese 
% in. America. The objective of Julie's Report is to afton that the history 'of . 

Chinese ^^'Aniericans in the United^ States, along with the history of other 
|i ethnic minorities and bUiers ^mpzn St American history. Julie Wong, at 
first unaware of the history oRhe Chinese in America, learns much about 
the eariy accomplishments «tftt Chinese^ in railroad construction, mining, 
. fishir^, manufacturing and'c^ecially the work. of the Chinese iaborers in 
' ' fimfnm ^ ^; 

The learning activities accompanying-the filmstrips are used to further die 
discussion of the O^^e American experiences as presented in the filmi5trips^^|j^ 
irhcsc activities ar4j|||pagned for learning centers j|||pding, language arts^^^-py 

, . ■ A- 



creative writings art, etc. For example, the role playing cards can be placed 
in the language arts center. The purpose of the role playing activities are to 
itnsitize stm^& to„the needs of minority students, to solvq problems and 
^ role enfery day situations. A teacher or an aide must hc^t this center 
i^Ni activities^ ^ 

Tl|F^cher*s guide Povidds f^aekground information, die scripts of the 
ips, concepts to be taught, prqgK>st.viewing suggestions, a sample 
I jdan anid resoorces. w 

ricolum kit can be used in a number of curriculum areas — social 
Idki, riding, language arts. For example, m social stullies, the nfiaterials can 
be used as a'^es for understanding different etbeuc groups in San Francisco. 
ll||Rm also be used in cross cultural comparisoB, first studying ajbout one 
mroup and \hcn discovering the similarities and differences wit;fi'oth|ir g^^^flllff^ 
The materials can be used in social studiet^lbiits about^the family, i)eighbor* ; 
hood, San Franoisco, California, United States, immigration, etc. . ^ 
In the development of the insmictional materials, the project staff \i^orked 
directly students, teachers and parents. From tl>ese consultations, initial * 
siaterial&jifere developed. These initial materials were theQ^ presented to 
tiie CoidKni^ Advisory Committee, to the Pro^t Board, to teachers and 
tp the d|B|ent communities for previewing*; In addibbn, the instructioi 
materials field tested iii the San Francisco schools. j|. 

Reception of the curriculum materials on Chioise Aiffincans 
favorable. All of the teachers field testing the ipa 

— conlplete 
— oorrect 
.—authentic 

— well organized ^ 
dlllrrent ^ 

in a^didon, most of the teachers rated thc^instrucfionalfeai 

— appeiarance , ' • jt ' 

— interest " A- 

— dari^ ' j 
^readabiik^ -Ml 
At each preview ses^jpn of the^imdal instrtu 

evaluated our materials. On a rating scale of 4-5) 
ing excellent, the overall rating ior the <|UTicuh 
rating of 4.1. Thg^dngs above 4.1 Mi^the ar£is' 
arft technical qulfccy Of the sound nHkrjlps. ^ 

From these pteBews and from teailiers fiel 
instructional mat|C|^^were then revis4 to bett< 
soita biliiy fcr efcfricnmj^ra d^st udents.. ^ ^ 

In l^edber 197 5, ttil|fe™fclum Kit for U , _^ 
cans" was aaopted by the &n jp^cisco Unified ScH6oI Vismo^i 
.^^Ipmittee. Subsrauently, seven sets of the curricuiui^kit 
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to San Francisco Unifi<bd School District and one $et was given to the com- 

'jnoaity. *' ^ ^ 

It is ho^ chat thi$ ''Curriculum Kit for Understanding ^0ll^'J^mcms'' 
ybbld h^p others to increase their knowledge Of ChinesoJMe^dlAi>it ttiptf by 
^ding t0 better intergroup relations. Students after using j^e-kit^jhould 
know that: ' * 

, ' Chinese American^ are Americans. ' ' » {. 

• PcibaiSe pf. their cultur«L|M^ 
^'that are different fromi^S^ 

^ ' • <^hinese ipinugriui^K Vv^hD com^^ 

try to solve them because they intend to hit 

• Thde are many things to be leanied abdu^ij|j|^^nistpry of JChinese Ameri- 
cans and other Americans in- this country.- *^ \. . ' 

It is to be iindcxstood that the three |iTmstrips tit the ourriculum kit are by 
no means the lifeltylesof aU Chinese Americans. Rather, thty are only three 
life styles out of many h?e styles of Chinese Americans. Experiences of 
Chinese Artiricans are very similar to .the experiences of other Americans. 



Americans il^ inany things 
th«r Ainendins^ ^ 
no^un^«pff>bkms but they 



2:45- 3:00 p.m. ^g* > ' ^ 

W ■ f — 

pxm\ Acknowledgments; Resolutions^ Closing. 



SPECIAL NOTICE: The California State Department of Education has a^ 
, proved participation ij^ the National Conference for credit under Article < 
.3.3 of Education Code Section 13344. Further informatiJon available at 

Registration Desk. 
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thttugh contributions front business firms and individuals 
and through grant funds from 
Revoi,ui||k Bicentennial Administration 
U.S. D^r. oF^EALTH, Education and Welf/uie 
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